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Business writes 
its own money 


As soon as the check became a common medium for the 

exchange of funds, appeared that subtle crook, the check 
- manipulator. Working out of sight, disappearing before 
q his handiwork was recognized, he was a menace to busi- 
ness. He still is. But there is now an adequate defense 
P against-him. 


4 With the Todd System, the product of the ingenuity of 
. The Todd Company, Rochester, N. Y., business now 
' writes and safeguards its own money. Todd Greenbac 

Checks, by suddenly revealing hundreds of impressions 
7 of “void” when forger’s acid touches the paper, defy any 
. attempt at alteration. Todd Protectographs are fast, 
amazingly simple machines that indelibly write amounts 
> into the very fibre of the check paper and save time 
. everywhere in check-preparation routine. 


. One object of Todd advertising has been to identify the 
Todd System as worthy of the most serious business con- 
sideration, as completely removed from the novelty-spe- 
cialty class of office equipment. How adequately this has 
been done may be judged by the character of our client’s 
clients—the most highly regarded names in the banking, 
business and industrial worlds. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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statement 
that WON'T get votes 








Be NEWSPAPERS are full of talk about 
“farm relief’. Sois the radio. That’s 
only natural. It’s nearly time to harvest 
the vote, and farmers have votes! 

But the facts don’t jibe with the talk! The 
U. S. Departmént of Agriculture places 
the general agricultural index at 93. This 
is close to the highest point reached since 

1920! Every authoritative statement 
shows that right now farm incomes and 
purchasing power are greater than they 
have been for years. 

In the most prosperous farming sections 
of the U.S. A., The Standard Farm Papers 
dominate. 2,300,000 A. B. C. circulation. 
15 non-duplicating publications giving 
intensive local prestige—yet a powerful 
national medium. 








Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farner Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer 


The STANDARD (tii UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Franci Kohl B i 
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Getting a Profitable Business 
from Towns Your Salesmen 


No. 3 





Do Not Reach 


Some Actual Experiences in Establishing a Firm Basis for Mail-Order 
Selling in Small Towns 


By Henry D. Ellenbogen 


i. a consideration of the advisa- 
bility of making a strong bid 
for the business of dealers in small 
communities, the first question 
which naturally arises in the mind 
of the average manufacturer is: 
“Does it pay to sell them?” The 
growing tendency toward scientific, 
rather than mere mass distribution, 
has developed in many a cautious- 
ness that, has inhibited proper de- 
velopment of this market. In other 
cases, misguided enthusiasm for 
overnight national distribution and 
for a quick, sharp rise in sales has 
resulted in unrestrained, unscien- 
tific and extravagant selling efforts 
that have kept this department of 
the business constantly in the “red.” 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that 
many manufacturers have been 
highly successful in attaining a 
large volume of profitable business 
from towns where salesmen do not 
call. Nor is this at all surprising ; 
for hidden away in these small 
towns throughout the United 
States are a multitude of retailers 
of practically every type, offering 
splendid outlets for commodities of 
all kinds. 

Suppose, for example, that a 
manufacturer who reaches his con- 
sumer market through dry goods, 
department and general stores, 
raises the question, as so many of 
them do: “Are these small-town 
stores in a position to buy in suffi- 
‘ient volume to make this end of 
the business worth while?” For 








answer, let us refer him to a man- 
ufacturer who has gone far be- 
yond the questioning stage. Here 
is a list of this firm’s customers 
in a few towns in Tennessee where 
it had been found unprofitable or 
impracticable to send salesmen: 


Carthage—population 920—Dry Goods 
Store rated $20,000 to $35,000, ist 
credit. 

Clarksville — population 8,110 — Dry 
Goods Store rated $50,000 to $75,000, 
2nd credit. 

Crab Orchard—population 200—Dry 
Goods Store rated $35,000 to $50, 006, 
Ist credit. 

Columbia — population 5,600 — Dry 
Goods Store rated $35,000 to $50,000, 
Ist credit. 

Dandridge — population 439 — General 
Store rated $20,000 to $35,000, 2nd 
credit. 

Erwin — population 2,965 — General 
Store rated $125,000 to $200,000, Ist 
credit. 

Gainesboro—population 351—Depart- 
ment Store rated $75,000 to $125,000, 
3rd _ credit. 


Perhaps it will be asserted that 
Tennessee is “above the average” 
and therefore not a fair example. 
Well, then, let us examine the same 
manufacturer’s list of customers in 
a few towns in Oklahoma: 


Altus — population 4,522—Department 
see rated $75,000 to $125,000, 2nd 

it. 

Apache — population 919 — General 
Store rated $35,000 to $50,000, 2nd 
credit. 

Barnsdall — population 2,099 — Dry 
Goods Store rated $35,000 to $50,000, 
Ist credit. 

Bartlesville — population 18,200 — Dry 
Goods Store rated $75,000 to $100,000, 
lst credit. 


Table of Contents on page 198 














Bristow—population 3,460—two Dry 
Goods Stores, one $50,000 to $75,000, 
Ist credit, and the other $100,000 to 
$150,000, ist credit. 

Caddo—population 1,450—Dry Goods 
Store rated $50,000 to $75,000, Ist 
credit. 

Castle—population 381—General Store 
rated $75,000 to $125,000, Ist credit. 


Please note that we have checked 
here only a few towns selected 
from the head of the alphabetical 
list of places in these States. An 
examination of this manufacturer’s 
complete list of customers—and 
prospects—in towns of less than 
10,000 population throughout the 
country would be still more aston- 
ishing. 

He finds, as possible outlets for 
his goods, the following number of 
retailers rated from $5,000 to over 
$1,000,000 in towns of less than 
5,000 population: 


Department Stores .........++++- 750 
Dry Goods Stores..........+00++ 6,500 
General Stores .........eeeeeees 40,000 
Notion and Variety Stores....... 1,700 
Commissary Stores ........+-+++ 1,500 


A total of over 50,000! If this 
list were extended to include stores 
rated from $1,000 to $5,000, all 
of “High” or “Good” credit, one 
would reach the staggering total 
of 131,000. With these facts in 
mind, it can readily be understood 
why one of the main difficulties 
in the establishment of a profitable 
mail-order or catalog business in 
these communities is that the field 
is so vast and the openings so 
numerous. 

All of which is merely by way 
of pointing out the necessity for 
establishing a sound, scientific basis 
for going after this business. 
Otherwise—and this explains a good 
many of the failures in this field, 
the chances are that one’s efforts 
will be too widely scattered; that 
the cost of preparing and distribut- 
ing sales literature to this vast 
market will more than consume 
the profits accruing from the re- 
sulting business. 

One manufacturer faced the 
problem of offering to this market 
a line of style merchandise that 
changed three or four times a 
year, and was so extensive as to 
require, with each change in the 
line, a 72-page catalog which 
cost 30 cents or more a copy to 
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produce. A sharp decline in the 
volume of business brought in by 
his sales force had focused the at- 
tention of the general manager on 
the catalog department as a pos- 
sible source of additional business 
from cities which the salesmen did 
not cover. The department was 
then doing about $110,000 a year 
with about 6,000 accounts, at a 
selling cost 3 per cent higher than 
in the salesmen’s territories. Could 
this volume be increased, and could 
the cost of selling be reduced to 
the point where the business would 
more profitable? 

His advertising agent was called 
in to help find an answer to these 
questions. It was immediately 
suggested that a careful examina- 
tion be made of the sales records 
in the catalog department, in an 
effort to bring to light certain fun- 
damental facts which might be 
used as a basis in outlining a gen- 
eral mail-order selling campaign. 

Fortunately, this company kept 
very accurate sales records so that 
the desired information was ob- 
tained at no great expenditure of 
effort and at very little cost. It 
was felt that if the following in- 
formation could be secured, there 
should be no difficulty in prepar- 
ing a selling plan likely to accom- 
plish the desired results: 


1. What type of stores are handling 
this merchandise? 

2. From what size towns has the busi- 
ness been coming? 

3. What is the average yearly busi- 
ness with different types and sizes of 
stores? 

4. What is the average amount in 
dollars, of opening orders received from 
new accounts? 

5. What is the amount, in dollars, 
of the average re-order from regular 
accounts? 

6. Which of the company’s many lines 
om to have widest appeal in this 
e 


With data such as these available, 
one could easily determine just how 
much could be spent in putting 
new dealers on the books—who 
were the most likely prospects and 
what was the best method of ap- 
proach—how much to spend in de- 
veloping an account after it had 
been landed. The investigation, if 
it might be dignified with this high 
sounding name, was immediately 
undertaken. On the basis of the 
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Itching 
Feet 


It’s a sacred rite with Jack, 
Tom and Bud. Once a month 
you'll find them at the water- 
front, watching men go down to 
the sea. And as they watch, 
their eyes grow wistfully 
bright; they’re “feelin’ hungry 
in their throats for seein’ things 
that’s mew.” Jack voices the 
sentiment of the trio: “Some 
day you'll see me going out on 
one of those ships.” .. . 


Wanderlust—in its most viru- 
lent form! What boy isn’t bit- 
ten? Many of them will see the 
glamorous places of the world 
—before they “settle down.” 
Will they be traveling to your 
territories . . . over your rail- 
roads and steamship lines . . . 
taking your tours? If they don’t, 
you’ve missed a bet somewhere! 
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Detroit 








500,000 of these fellows read 
THE AMERICAN Boy, every 
month. 80% are of high-school 
age—just the age when old man 
Wanderlust begins his tickling. 
Many of them are beginning 
their travels now. Many. will 
start within the next few years. 
What a wonderful “market” for 
everyone concerned with the 
business of going places and 
seeing things! 

Remember, these chaps are 
man-sized—really men in every- 
thing but years. Their influence 
on their families’ buying habits, 
plus their own buying capacity, 
accounts for millions of dollars 
of sales annually. Advertise 
your product or service to them 
in THE AMERICAN Boy. Janu- 
ary forms close November 10th. 


me American Boy 


Michigan 
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findings, certain changes in policy 
and practice were made, some at 
once, and others gradually. © What 
was the result? Sales for the five 
years following the adoption of 
this new general policy were as 
follows: 


WDAZ wcedccvccscccdvecccevece $167,000 
1924 .. .. 225,000 
1925 -- 348,000 
1926 - 459,000 
1927 565,000 





This record is all the more in- 
teresting when one considers the 
following : 

Whereas, as. stated above, selling 
costs in this department had been 
3 per cent in excess of general sell- 
ing costs in the business, they were 
gradually reduced to the point 
where they were 2 per cent under 
the figure for the business as a 
whole. 

This additional volume of busi- 
ness was obtained with a gradually 
but constantly decreasing appro- 
priation for national and direct- 
mail advertising. 

Throughout this period, all ac- 
counts which were developed by 
mail to the point where it would 
be profitable for a salesman to call 
upon them, were taken out of the 
catalog department and_ turned 
over to the respective salesmen 
covering the territory. 

During the period for which fig- 
ures are given here the sales total 
of the salesmen and in the indus- 
try as a whole had decreased 
sharply, the decline being directly 
attributable to a change in style. 

Of course clever merchandising 
and effective, economical advertis- 
ing played their part in accom- 
plishing these results. However, 
it is felt by the heads of the busi- 
ness that the present healthy con- 
dition of the catalog department is 
due primarily to the fact that five 
years ago a sound, substantial basis 
for going after this business was 
established as the result of careful 
study and analysis. 

At that time the 6,000 accounts 
in the catalog department were 
analyzed and classified to determine 
the following: 

1—Nature of accounts: 


a—Department Stores. 
b—Dry Goods Stores. 
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c—General Stores. 
d—Novelty Stores. 
f—Co-operatives. 
aw Shops. 
—Commissaries. 
i—Institutions. 
j—Miscellaneous. 


2—Distribution of accounts by 
population : 


a—In cities under 1,000 population 

b—In cities of a population of 1,00( 
to 2,500. 

c—In cities of a population of 2,50/ 
to 10,000. 

d—In cities of a population over 
10,000 (of which there were very few 
as cities of this size were generally 
covered by salesmen). 


3—Credit ratings of customers 


a—Under $500. 
b—$500 to $5,000. 
c—$5,000 to $10,000. 
d—$10,000 to $25,000. 
e—$25,000 to $100,000. 
f—Over $100,000. 


4—Average opening order from 
new accounts. ; 
5—Average seasonal stock order 
from regular customers. 
6—Average reorders from regu- 
lar customers. 
7—Customers’ 
yearly. 
8—Classifications of sales by de- 
partments. (There were ten dif- 
ferent types of merchandise han- 
dled and it was sought to deter- 
mine which had greater appeal to 
this trade.) 
9—Distribution of 
States. 
10—Ratio of sales to effective 
population. (Effective in this case 
referring to white females within 
the age range of 16 to 60.) 


CHANGES IN POLICY THAT RESULTED 


average volume 


sales by 


A detailed report.of the figures 
derived from this study of sales 
records does not concern us here. 
However, the resulting changes in 
policy and procedure are certainly 
of interest, for these, it is felt, 
were responsible for the healthy 
increase in sales and, of greater im- 
portance — profits. There were 
many such changes of which the 
most vital were the following: 

1—The mailing list of custom- 
ers was cut down from approxi- 
mately 6,000 to 3,600 because it 
was found that the remaining 2,400 

(Continwed on page 170) 
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Lowa’s 1928 Corn Crop 
Surpasses All Records 
--49 3,61 1,000 Bushels 


U. S. Department of Agriculture estimate, September 1 

















Big crops, top prices for hogs and cat- 
tle. lIowa’s pocketbook will be full of 
spending money this fall and winter. 












The Des Moines Register and Tribune with 
225,000 daily circulation (99% in Iowa) is the 
key to the rich Iowa market. Most intensive 
home state coverage of any middle western 
newspaper. 
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or example 


DALLAS 
WORCESTER 





Worcester, Mass. 


“Retail Shopping Areas” aids 
you in rating your special mar- 


kets to fit your problems « - . 


What are you marketing? Where? Are you getting 
the best results in sales? 


Retail Shopping Areas gives a detailed picture 
of distribution in the United States. Here is 
the modern instrument for quota-making and 
sales checking—a time-saving book, a practical 
book that will help you increase your sales. 


One way to use this book 


Take two cities you are interested in—of about 
equal size. Say Dallas, Texas, and Worcester, 
Mass. Which is your better market? Here are 
some figures from Retail Shopping Areas. They 
compare the actual territory served by these cities. 








1928 
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City Popu- Retail Shopping Area 
City lation per Popu- Indiv.Fed. Inc. | Population 
| Population | Ind. Fed. Inc. | lation | Tax Returns | per tax 
| 1925 Tax Return 1925 1925 return 
| _ Dallas, Texas 194,450 13 672,174 19,638 34 
| Worcester, Mass, 190,757 16 489,697 24,025 20 
iY Certain deductions follow immediately: within 


the city itself Dallas offers the better market for 
goods like high grade furniture, but the Worcester 
area, though smaller than the Dallas area, is 
richer per capita, and probably a better market 
for luxuries or shopping articles having a large 
unit price. On the other hand the Dallas area 
population is larger, and dollar for dollar spent, 
that area should yield better returns on articles of 
low unit price. You can readily calculate the per- 
centages of superiority. 


The facts in Retail Shopping Areas are carefully 
organized and can be used in a great variety of 
ways. The book lists the 683 shopping areas of 
the United States according to the sizes of the 
centers. It gives the details at length, and includes 
the time-saving Summary for Quota Work. It 
lists each county by states, and names all incor- 
porated places. The Appendix gives you seven 
bases for sales quotas by states. 


lf you are a sales executive or are interested in 
market research and analysis you will find con- 
tinual use for this book. The price is $10.00. Just 
mail the coupon. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





J. Watter THompson CoMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1118), New York, N. Y. 


Please send me.......... copies of “Retail Shopping 
Areas” at $10.00 per copy. 


Name 





Street. 











City State 











A Cowboy Outfitter Plugs an Idea 


A Random Suggestion Is Being Developed into an Advertisable Produc: 


By L. H. Hamley 


Vice-President and Secretary, Hamley & Co. 


OR about twenty years we have 

done a mail-order business with 
cowboys, this business all being 
done through catalogs. We have 
also established relations with 
scores of dealers over the country 
who are situated in localities where 
cowboys hold forth. 

About February or March of 
this year we received an order or 
two from men in the forest ser- 
vice asking if we could make for 
them a good strong solid leather 
box which they could use for car- 
rying their razors and other small 
personal effects. They. ¢xplained 
that they could not find anything 
worth while on the market which 
would stand up under abuse such 
as an article receives in their work. 
We made up these leather boxes, 
and they proved to be just what 
these men wanted. 

About that time a doctor in Bos- 
ton, who travels west about every 
summer, wrote us a letter and ex- 
plained that he was looking for 
some kind of a strong leather box 
in which he could safely carry his 
shaving outfit and other personal 
accessories. He furnished dimen- 
sions and we made a leather box 
for him. We soon heard from him 
with a very fine letter, telling us 
the box was just what he had 
been wanting for a long while. In 
fact he ordered another either for 
himself or some friend. 

It was just about at this same 
time that we were making an ad- 
vertising audit, and one of the men 
who was helping with this hap- 
pened to mention that he had an 
article in his bag which he thought 
we could make to advantage. I 
asked him what it was, and he said 
it was a small leather box which 
he had had made in South America 
about ten years ago. He said he 
had used it ever since and that it 
was the only thing which ever 
proved really practical for carry- 
ing his razor, shaving brush, cream 


and other toilet articles. He ex 
plained that he had used differen: 
kinds of rolls, etc., but they wer 
too much bother. I asked him i 
he would bring this box over an 
he went right after it. 

We then made up a few boxes 
but the first of them were quit: 
crude as it takes some practice and 
figuring to make a really neat soli 
leather box. These first ones wer: 
passed around to three or fou 
people who travel a lot with th: 
request that they try them out and 
report. There was not one of thes: 
people but said it was the handiest 
and most sensible thing the had 
seen. After receiving these re 
ports we put an order in the shop 
for a dozen or two of the boxes 

A traveling man who comes here 
about once a month, came in about 
that time and I asked him what 
he used for carrying his toilet ar- 
ticles. He said, “Why I use a 
toilet roll.” I showed him one of 
the boxes and asked him what he 
thought of it and he said: “Well it 
may be all right, but I am a sort 
of methodical kind of person and 
like to lay my things out neatly 
and slip them in the roll in the 
loops for which they are intended.” 
I asked him if he would be willing 
to try one of these boxes for one 
trip, and then, of course, go back 
to his roll if he decided he wanted 
to. He said he would be glad to 
do that and went on his way with 
a Hamley Kit. About thirty days 
later this man came in the store 
again and I asked him if he used 
the kit. He said: “Sure, and when 
I was home a couple of days ago 
I threw the old roll away. While 
I was home this time I did not 
even remove any of my toilet ar- 
ticles from the box, and although 
I was there a week I just took 
this Hamley kit with me to the 
bath room each morning while I 
shaved and cleaned up, and then 
returned it to its place on the 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 





Journal 2 to 1 Favorite 
of Department Stores! 


N department store lineage—the most 
reliable index pffall around news- 


-The Milwaukee 
ier two 0 Milwaukee 





t MILWAUKEE J eae 


FIRST BY MERIT 











Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Advertising Cost! 
nan 
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dresser. A couple of days ago 
when I was ready to leave home all 
I had to do was to throw the box 
in my bag and I was off.” 

After we had received a num- 
ber of reports like this man brought 
in, we decided there must be a lot 
of people in the United States and 
elsewhere who would welcome a 
real, honest article made of good 
solid leather, and put together in 
the right way, so after successfully 
displaying two different lots of 
Hamley Kits in prominent stores 
in Portland, we decided to make 
up an advertising budget and 
try it out. The first advertisement 
appeared in the July number of a 
class publication. It came out on 
about June 20. This is how it 
read: 


A new idea in toilet kits: simply 
dump your toilet articles in this leather 
box—no loops, no gadgets, no monkey- 
business! 

In making fine custom saddles for 
western cowboys we buy the choicest, 
thickest solid leather. A friend asked 
us to make from it a special toilet case 
—a compact little tox affair to hold 
ais razor, brush and other personal 
effects. Others saw it—fell in love with 
it. Now we make ~- } eae Kit for 
discriminating erywhere. It’s 
solid leather, han stitched rich-looking 

- $0 sturdy that you M mever wear 
it out... in fact, the handiest, best- 
looking toilet case oe ever hoped to 
find. $6, postpaid. If vou do not like 
it we cheerfully refund your money! 
Hamley & Co., Saddle Makers, Pendle- 
ton, Oregon. 


The response to this advertise- 
ment was very satisfactory, but we 
did not apply for space in the Au- 
gust number in time and the next 
advertisement appeared in the Sep- 
tember number. We also ran a 
half column in the October number 
of two other class publications. 
These three advertisements, with a 
slight change, will continue in these 
magazines for the issues of No- 
vember and December, and possi- 
bly January. 

We call this kit the Hamley Kit. 
That is, it has been advertised that 
way now for the last two or three 
months. We are changing it, 
however, to merely “The Hamley,” 
and in our December advertise- 
ments it will be listed that way. 

During the last few years there 
has been an increasing demand 
among the well-to-do people of 
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the East for Western riding equip- 
ment, and we sell lots of saddles 
all along the Atlantic Coast. These 
are used probably mostly during 
the summer when these folks visit 


Dude Ranches in the West. Since 
these kits appeal to Easterners as 
well as Westerners, it may be that 
in time the advertising of the kits 
will. help our saddle business. 
Right now, however, we have 
enough orders on hand in our sad- 
dle department to run our whole 
crew until the first of December. 

The kits are being introduced for 
sale in retail stores, although up to 
the present time we do not have a 
salesman making territory east of 
Denver. We know that retail 
stores can sell them because one 
store in Chicago to which we made 
the first shipment on September 10 
has already reordered four times, 
and what this merchant can do 
others can do. In fact, other mer- 
chants to whom we made ship- 
ments in September have already 
reordered. 

The response to our advertising 
has been very gratifying. In fact, 
we received enough direct business 
from our first advertisement to pay 
for the cost of it, and although we 
are not advertising people, we have 
been told by some who have had 
experience that when a new prod- 
uct will sell at the beginning suffi- 
ciently well to pay for space in a 
good publication it has a pretty 
fair chance of making good. 





Sterno Account to J. Walter 
Thompson 


The Sterno Corporation, New York, 
Sterno Canned Heat and utensils, has 
appointed the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. 





Lincoln Motor Account to 


. W. Ayer 
The Ford Motor ay Detroit, 
has appointed N. W. Ayer & Son to 
direct the advertising account of the 
Lincoln motor car. 


R. B. Davis Account to Calkins 
& Holden 


wife R. B. Davis Company, Hoboken, 

» Davis Baki ing Powder and Coco- 

Maik; ” has appointed Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., to direct its advertising account. 
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Production Soars 
on Model ACars, Soon 
To Exceed Model T Peak 

Record; Payrolls Set New Mark Also 


_ announcement by the Ford Motor Car Company 

predicts the passing, during the next few 
months, of the 8,500 units per day record, achieved 
in 1926. At present this company is making 5,500 
cars per day, employing more men and disbursing the 
highest payroll in its history. Like conditions prevail 
in all the other motor and accessory plants in Detroit 
and vicinity. Detroit has a sounder and greater 
prosperity than ever—and you should share in it. 
Advertisers will find participation in Detroit’s grow- 
ing prosperity an economical and simple matter, for 
one newspaper—The News—goes into four out of 
every five homes taking any English newspaper. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I, A. KLEIN, 50 E, 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 6 No. Michigan 
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Chicago and The Daily 
News offer the advertiser 
a mighty advantage for 
the synchronizing of all 
the elements of a ¢am- 
paign: 

A campact, stable, 

easily marchandised 

market. 

A home circulation 

concentrated in that 

market, 
In no other majer mar- 
ket and its media aan ad- 
vertising and sales effort 
be more effectively com: 
bined. 
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ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW YORK 
J. B. Woodward 
110 E. 42d St. 


CHICAGO 
Weodward & Kelly 
360 N. Michigan Av 





Member of 100,000 Gri 
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Q’{OME N EWSPAPER 


More than a catchword— 


A PURPOSE—A 
. = POLICY—A FACT 


Take a compass. Stick the pin at 
the intersection of State and Madi- 
son streets, the busiest corner in the 
world. Circumscribe a forty-mile 
circle around it. 





Here is the true Chicago market as 
reported in the circulation statement 
of the A. B.C. and defined by every 
factor of population and trade. 
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Here is concentrated more than 95 
per cent of the circulation of only 
one newspaper, The Chicago Daily 
News. And here is directed its 
program of service. 


bs 


Jn purpose, policy and distribution 

of circulation The Daily News is 

distinctively a CHICAGO 
newspaper. 


G@AILY NEWS 


Hom’SPaper 











DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg. 
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Oklahoma City’s Market 
Raises 60% of State’s Crops 


HE very heart of the best farm lands in Okla- 

homa is encompassed in the trade territory of 

Oklahoma City. Oklahoma is second or third 
in cotton production year after year. She is first or 
second in the quantity and value of winter wheat. She 
produces five out of every seven bales of broomcorn 
grown in the United States. The center of a fertile 
farming area, of the state’s oil production, Oklahoma 
City is the natural capital of the most flourishing and 
productive area in the state—a state that is outranked 
in mineral wealth by Pennsylvania only, and that is 
one of the seven states that count the value of their 
annual productions at one billion dollars! 


From miles around, the business of this thriving ter- 
ritory pours into Oklahoma City. As the agricultural, 
oil, manufacturing, distributing, railroad, financial 
and educational center of the state, Oklahoma City 
is the gateway to any selling effort among the people 
of Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma City’s 68-mile trade area is a market of 
unlimited possibilities that.is covered effectively and 
alone by the Oklahoman and Times. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CiTy “TIMES 
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Straight Line Selling 





A Real Sale Begins in the Designing Room 


By Walter C. Stuebing 


President, The Stuebing Cowan Truck Company 


WE hear a great deal nowa- 
days about sales aggressive- 
ness, and the necessity for it. Also, 
only too often we find ourselves 
compelled to experience it—both 
in personal contact with other 
peoples’ salesmen, and in advertis- 
ing. But I have yet to 
find the man, no matter 
how highly he might 
preach aggressive selling, 
who will admit that he 
likes to have it used upon 
himself. 

The kind of aggressive 
selling I mean, should 
really be called strained 
selling. Genuine selling 
can be aggressive; natu- 
rally it has to be. But 
the moment it reaches the 
point where it impresses 
the recipient as aggres- 
sion, it passes over the 
line -into strained selling, 
and thereby becomes in- 
effective selling. 

The question is, how 
and why this happens; 
and my reason for bring- 
ing the point up is that I 
think I know the answer. 
The reason for over-ag- 
gressive, strained selling 
is that the sales force as 
a whole is being com- 
pelled to do more than 
its proper share of the 
job; to make up by its 
own efforts for a lack of the co- 
operation and support it has a right 
to expect from the rest of the or- 
ganization. 

Real selling begins when the 
organization itself begins. No 
man has any excuse whatever for 
creating a business except his own 
belief that a market exists for 
what that business can make or 
produce. That is an elementary 
fact that is altogether too often 
lost sight of, particularly in in- 
dustrial organizations, today. 

Men engaged primarily in the 





production end of a business, par- 
ticularly in the purely industrial 
field, often seem to get into the 
habit of thinking of themselves as 
self-existent, and their work as its 
own excuse for being. It is a per- 
fectly natural human trait to see 
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yourself and your own activities 
as the focal point of the universe, 
let alone of the business of which 
they form a part. But it often 
brings about an unhealthy condi- 
tion in the distribution side of that 
business. 

The salesman in that business 
comes to be in the position of the 
fourth runner in the relay race, 
whose three team-mates have 
lagged behind and failed to hand 
him the baton in time for him to 
start at least even with his com- 
petitors. He has so much lost 
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ground to make up that the temp- 
tation is great to run himself into 
the ground, and make a poorer 
finish than his position entitled 
him to. 

It is the idea that production is 
an end in and for itself, that is 
responsible for the many instances 
in which industrial firms have 
added a new product to their line, 
or re-designed an existing product, 
primarily or even solely for pro- 
duction reasons. Then they turn 
the new product over to the sales 
department with instructions to go 
out and sell it (sometimes adding, 
grudgingly, an appropriation for 
advertising it) and then wait and 
wonder why it does not sell. 

Stated in this way, the per- 
formance’s absurdity becomes so 
plain that you wonder how anyone 
can be guilty of it; and yet it has 
happened over and over again in 
American industry, and is still 
happening this very day and year. 
Now let me tell vou a little about 
the other way of doing the same 
thing. I believe it to be the right 
way; at any rate, it works for us. 

The one thing that we are con- 
stantly seeking to impress upon 
our whole organization is the fact 
that we are not building our 
trucks and platforms to please 
ourselves, but to satisfy our cus- 
tomers; and that to do that, they 
must be so designed and built as 


to give the customer maximum 
usefulness. 
ADAPTING PRODUCTION TO THE 
MARKET 


Put briefly, the principle is to 
adapt our production situation to 
the market, instead of trying to 
adapt the market to our produc- 
tion situation. Of course this may 
be somewhat easier to do in a 
comparatively small organization 
like ours, than in a large and 
complex business institution. But 
it seems to me that, easy or diffi- 
cult, it is what has to be done if a 
business is not only to continue to 
exist, but to grow and prosper. 

There is not a single unit of our 
present rather varied line of lift 
trucks, power trucks, trailers, and 
skid platforms, that does not, to 
all intents and purposes, owe its 
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essential features of design and 
for that matter its very existence 
to our prior determination of a 
market situation calling for just 
such an implement. We _ build 
what we can most readily sell, in 
stead of trying to sell what we 
can most readily build. 

A very important factor in our 
success in this, I believe, is the 
constant effort we all make t 
keep our salesmen and our fac 
tory staff feeling well acquainted 
and on friendly terms with each 
other. Here, again, perhaps. the 
relatively small size of our organ 
ization is an advantage; but the 
principle is capable of general ap- 
plication. 

Our monthly letters or bulletins 
to the sales force contain a con- 
siderable amount of what might 
seem to be sheer gossip. We bring 
in the personalities of the factory 
staff; tell not only what progress 
we are making with particular 
orders, but mention events in 
which the salesman ordinarily 
would not be supposed to take an 
interest, such as the installation of 
a new machine, a change in floor 
or Office layout and so on—all for 
the purpose of making the fellow 
out in the firing line in a distant 
city feel thoroughly at home. 

Then when he comes into head- 


quarters for a visit, consultation 
or what not, we see to it that he 
has a visit with the men in the 


shops. They get to know and like 
each other, and to consider each 
other as men working in a com- 
mon cause instead of the natural 
enemies that engineers and sales- 
mcn sometimes think . themselves. 
It would be hard to say who 
profits most from these contacts— 
the production men or the sales- 
men. If is vastly good for both. 

The good points of this policy 
are especially evident when we 
really set about in earnest to pro- 
duce a new design, or make some 
changes in an existing design. I 
hope what I have already said 
about working toward the market 
will not be misunderstood by any- 
one as implying that we merely 
tag along behind the market, 
slavishly trying merely to turn out 
something salable. On the con- 
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rary, we try to keep just a little 
ahead of the market; to realize 
yur customers’ needs a little sooner 
than they themselves do, and gro- 
vide them with the answer almost 
before they have formulated the 
juestion. 

That requires a high degree of 
co-operation between two people; 
the designing engineer and the 
salesman. It is thoroughly stand- 
ardized practice with us to call 
several of our most experienced 
and trusted sales representatives 
to sit in with the design depart- 
ment in the preliminary stages of 
development of a new design. 
Every design is, of course, a com- 
promise among conflicting require- 
ments, but we make sure that sala- 
bility is not sacrificed in that com- 


promise. 
Once you have this principle 
solidly established throughout 


your organization, you will find 
quite a number of other points, 
which by themselves would have 
been puzzling, almost settling 
themselves, or at least ranging 
themselves in their proper places 


* in relation to that primary prin- 


ciple. 

For example, it is always a 
question, in the sale of an indus- 
trial specialty where the unit sale 
frequently runs into a substantial 
sum, just how to divide the selling 
job between the advertising and 
the personal-contact sales work. 
Just how much of the job can the 
advertising safely undertake? It 
is a question to which, probably, 
nobody can make an exact answer } 
but certainly even an approximate 
answer cannot be reached if both 
advertising and personal selling 
together are overburdened from 
the start by a product lacking 
reasonable marketability. 

With us, it hasn’t been hard at 
all to reach a satisfactory under- 
standing between the two wings of 
our selling forces, because neither 
is overloaded. We assign our ad- 
vertising to do just as thorough an 
educational job as it can; to make 
known the ideas which we have a 
reasoned belief, grounded upon 
facts, will be generally accepted by 
our markets as soon as they are 
properly presented. 
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It is not the job of our adver- 
tising to produce actual sales; of 
course it does succeed in doing so 
once in a while when conditions 
are exceptionally favorable. But 
such sales are just pure “velvet.” 
Ordinarily we are entirely satisfied 
if the advertising paves the way 
for the personal contact work by 
furnishing the salesman with the 
second of the two things he needs 
—enabling him to combine, with 
the salable product the factory has 
given him, a receptive and already 
informed audience. 

Just as an example of the ad- 
vantages of not having to over- 
work your sales organization to 
make up for the lack of sales 
foundation in your production or- 
ganization, | might mention that 
we are very little troubled with 
the annoying idle inquiry, which is 
such a source of trouble and ex- 
pense to many people. The reason 
is that with our set-up we not only 
don’t have to push hard for in- 
quiries in our advertising, but can 
actually so phrase and frame copy 
as almost to discourage them. At 
least it is a fair statement that 
our advertising is so worded that 
nobody is likely to write in unless 
he is genuinely and actively inter- 
ested in our product. 


LEADS THAT ARE WORTH WHILE 


From that it also follows that 
such inquiries as we do receive 
usually prove such exceptionally 
good leads that it is an inspiration 
to the salesman to receive one. He 
may not get so many as we could 
provide him with by more “ag- 
gressive” advertising, but those he 
does receive he has learned to 
value highly and follow up en- 
thusiastically. 

Not only does our basic prin- 
ciple of selling relieve us of the 
need of too strenuous, high-keyed 
advertising; it enables us also to 
take advantage of a type of sales 
force that is considerably less ex- 
pensive than would be a corps of 
“high-pressure” men giving all 
their. time to pushing our product 
down reluctant throats. 

You must not suppose that this 
means that all we need is a force 
of order-takers. On the contrary, 
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it means that in its proper sphere 
—that of contact with the cus- 
tomer, the study of his needs, and 
the development of the right plan 
for meeting them; the selection 
and adaptation of our products to 
the work he has for them—the 
salesman in his turn has a real 
job to do. 

It follows, then, that what we 
need is a staff of sales representa- 
tives who are themselves special- 
ists in the problems involved in 
the internal moving of materials 
within industrial plants. And we 
have found that we can secure 
these by following the system of 
exclusive agents, who usually com- 
bine the handling of our line with 
certain similar, more or less allied 
and non-competitive lines, rather 
than by making our sales force 
our own exclusive property. 

We can do this, and can secure, 
in consequence, adequate sales 
representation and _ distribution 
practically wherever we have any 
important market possibilities, at 
considerably less cost than that of 
a complete, 100 per cent company- 
owned sales organization. And 
the reason we can is that, in the 
first place, our line meets the 
needs of our sales agents—and in 
the second place, because we have 
a genuinely “sales- minded” or- 
ganization, we have an organiza- 
tion that sees to it that our repre- 
sentatives get what they need in 
the way of full information 
and co-operation, just as fully, 
promptly and efficiently as any 
full-time company sales organiza- 
tion could do. 

Another indication of what this 
whole policy means in detail is our 
practice on sales conventions. We 
do not have any set, formal sales 
convention of our agents at a 
specified annual or semi-annual 
interval. We do not call them to- 
gether unless we have a real rea- 
son for wanting them here, and 
os understand this as well as we 


“The result is that when we do 
hold a sales convention, it fairly 
bristles with business from start 
to finish. There is not the faintest 
flavor of the perfunctory or con- 
ventional about it. We open up 
the entire “bag of tricks,” let them 
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know not only the principal thing 
for which we called them in, but 
everything else that is going on; 
thrash out everything both of us 
have on our minds, and as soon as 
we have finished we disperse. We 
don’t need to entertain them; they 
are here on business. 

Just by way of a parting side- 
light on this principle of “straight 
line selling”—selling that goes 
clear through the entire organiza- 
tion—I might mention this matter 
of “summer slumps” that crops up 
so often in talk of sales and dis- 
tribution problems. 

It may be a pure coincidence 
that we have no summer slump 
around here; that, for example, 
this past summer saw us pile up 
some records for. monthly business 
in this sg ype However, | 
don’t think it was. I think that 
when you have a business that is 
not normally or necessarily sea- 
sonal, if you are properly organ- 
ized and working on sound and 
correct lines all along, the summer 
slump can safely be left to elimi- 
nate itseli—because if you are 
right in your plan, your principles, 
your product and your practice, 
you simply cannot have a sales 
slump, in summer or any other 
time. 

Perhaps it is a ‘little harder to 
sell in the hot weather than it is in 
the cold. We have allowed for 
that in staging a bit of a monthly 
sales contest, and putting it on in 
the summer months for added em- 
phasis; but we have not dignified 
the “slump” idea by making any 
other special effort, or by dislo- 
cating our orderly sales program, 
and I do not believe we are ever 
going to find it necessary to do so. 


Lord & Thomas and Logan to 


Direct Mother’s Oats Account 
Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc., has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of Mother’s Oats, a ood of the 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. This 
appointment is effective January 1 


Common Brick Association 


Appoints Cleveland Agency 
The Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America, Cleveland, has 
appointed the Griswold- leman Com- 
pany, Giowtaing sapney of that city, to 
direct its adv account, 
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NOT in 


... New York 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Boston 
Detroit 

Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 


. or any other city 
in the United States 
outside of Chicago is 
there a standard size 
morning newspaper 
with a circulation as 
large as the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner. 


423,623 


DAILY ONLY, AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION 
FOR SIX MONTHS PERIOD ENDING SEPT. 30,1928 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 
EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave., New York 625-6 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Business is GOOD 
in the NewYork Market 


... for advertisers concentrating 
in the Evening Journal 


Tue Evening Journal has just completed 
two record months. August 1928 was the 
largest August in Evening Journal history. 
September 1928 was the second largest 
September in our history. 


During September 1928 the New York 
Evening Journal printed 1,209,029 lines of 
total advertising. This was a gain of 68,864 
lines over September 1927. 


These figures indicate GOOD BUSINESS 
in New York and BETTER BUSINESS for 
advertisers concentrating in the New York 
Evening Journal. 


They also show the trend toward even 
greater concentration of selling energy be- 
fore the largest audience of evening news- 
paper readers in America—the greatest 
number of worthwhile families in Metro- 
politan New York. 
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Today the consistent excellence of the 
news and feature content of the New York 
Evening Journal places it in the homes of 
the highest earning and largest spending 







classes. 










For more than a quarter century the 
New York Evening Journal has reached 
the largest circulation of any evening news- 






paper in America . . . a circulation in 
Metropolitan New York more than twice 
as large as any other standard evening 







newspaper. 











It is purchased by the greatest number 
of men and women in all income groups 

. reaching not only the greatest .. . 
but the most responsive . . . retail buying 
group in the richest of all markets. 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newsparers read 
by more than twenty million people 






















HICAGO: DETROIT: — NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building 40th Street Bvilding Square 
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Member of International News Service and Universal Service 





Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The September Publishers’ 
statement 

for The *Detroit Times 
shows a circulation 

of 289,225 daily and 

340,288 Sunday. 


At 3c a copy daily and 

10c a copy Sunday. In the 
face of these figures 

it must be difficult for 

the other Detroit evening 
paper to make you believe 
that you can cover 

this market of 1,700,000 


people with one newspaper. 























‘“‘The Trend is to The Times’”’ 


*One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universa l Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 























We Solve Our Direct-Mail 
Problems with Tests 


Test Mailings on Color and Quality of Paper, Use of Color, etc., Have 
Developed Some Interesting Results 


By George Dugdale 


President, Delane Brown, Inc. 


AM connected with a business 
in Baltimore known as Delane 

Brown. We sell, entirely by mail 
and solely to the consumer, a lim- 
ited line of fancy food specialties, 
consisting of preserves and jellies, 
pickles, canned fruits and vege- 
tables, salted nuts, fruit cakes, plum 
puddings, pecans, candies, and chef 
service items, including lobster a la 
Newburg, Welsh rarebit and others. 

In 1921 and 1922 the only item 
we sold was raw, shelled peanuts, 
and today this item has completely 
disappeared from our line and is no 
longer carried at all. 

It is natural that in building up 
a business in an entirely new field; 
selling by mail items which no 
other concern sold by mail (as a 
specialty); reversing the usual 
mail-order appeal from one of low 
price to one of highest quality; fac- 
ing the competition of some quarter 
of a million convenient neighbor- 
hood grocery stores, we faced, and 
still face, some very definite prob- 
lems. 

It was necessary for us to ascer- 
tain: 

1. What items would sell most readily 
and could be used as leaders. 

2. In what units, as to price or size, 
~~ should be offered. 

3. t was the best selling season. 

4. What was the correct angle of ap- 
proach or sales appeal. 

5. What was the nature of the mail- 
ing piece that would produce the de- 
sired result. 


ho were our logical prospects. 


And all the other minor details 
about frequency of mailings, post- 
age to be used, etc. 

I would mislead you if I let you 
believe that I sat down and faced 
this program as a whole and 
thought out each detail. Instead, 
Bo gy ow of an address delivered this 

the annual convention at 
Philadelphas of the Direct Mail Adver- 
tising Association. 








each point was solved by the old, 
and I believe most reliable, method 
of trial and error. 

Test mailings—tests of lists; 
tests of circulars; tests of sales 
units; tests of color, of postage, 
of seasons were made. No large 
mailing has ever been made by us 
without preliminary tests; no sea- 
son goes by that does not find us 
solving some new problem with 
keys, test mailings. 

And my message to you, if there 
is one, is to urge-you to adopt 
keyed test mailings as your way 
to solve your problems. How often 
it happens that the mailing that 
seems to be weak outpulls the one 
that the folks around the office 
pick as “a winner.” How often 
it happens that the item we think 
everyone wants proves to be a dud 
and some other item draws the 
business. And these surprises or 
disappointments of mail selling can 
all be explained in a few words: 
No one man can sit at a desk and 
accurately guess what appeal will in- 
fluence a thou or a million 
people. You can’t read the minds 
of a great. group of potential buy- 
eds you have never seen. And why 
should you try. to, when for a few 
dollars spent on a test mailing you 
can get their reaction to your of- 
fering in black and white statistics 
that show you finally and conclu- 
sively just what is needed? 

Let us see how test mailings 
have given us the information we 
wanted—that has enabled us to 
build up an active customer list of 
80,000 discriminating buyers; that 
has given us the confidence to pre- 
pare, months in advance, a mailing 
of 3,000,000 pieces, as our 1928 fall 
campaign; that enables us to plan 
months ahead our financing; our 
buying ; our organization. 

very circular we mail carries 
an order blank; every order blank 
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bears a key number; every key 
number is a code which tells us 
which circular was used (whether 
a letter, a postal card, etc.), the 
list used, the postage that was paid. 

When special tests are made, 
such as for season, or to prove the 
value of different grades of paper, 
etc., additional code letters are 
added to the regular key to cover 
the special test. 

The most important tests we 
have made have been on 

1. Copy. 

2. Color of press (letterhead). 

3. Buality 0 

a se of Away ai white against 
four-color inserts. 

5. Postage. 

6. Season. 

7. List. 

8. Price or size of sales unit. 

Some of these tests have de- 
veloped interesting results. With 
the co-operation of one of the large 
paper mills, about two years ago, 
we tested a letter on six different 
colors of bond paper. The letters 
were all identical in every respect 
(except the color of the paper 
stock used for letterheads and en- 
velopes). They were addressed to 
the same list and mailed at the 
same hour. * 

Here is the result: The letters 
on white paper produced 100 or- 
ders, the same quantity on russet 
paper produced 100 orders, blue 
paper produced 120 orders, buff 
130, green 150, pink 180. This 
means that the letter on pink sta- 
tionery produced for us 80 per 
cent better results than the same 
letter on white paper. But it does 
not necessarily mean that you folks 
should go back to your offices and 
swamp the paper mills with orders 
for pink stationery. It does mean 
that perhaps you should make a 
similar test and find out what color 
you should use to get maximum 
results from your direct mail. 

Another interesting test was on 
paper quality. A letter was pro- 
duced on three grades of bond 
paper selling at 20% cents, 31% 
cents and 51% cents per pound. 
Equal quantities were mailed to 
the same list on the same day. The 
51% cents paper (the most expen- 
sive and a very high grade bond) 
produced 490 order's; the 20% cents 
paper produced 510 orders; the 
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31% cents paper produced 460 or- 
ders. 

This is not an indictment of 
either high-grade or low-priced 
bonds. It merely indicates to us 
that there is a grade of paper 
suited to each particular purpose, 
and we believe we have established 
a rule that can be our guide in 
the future selection of papers. Fine 
papers meet the requirements of 
certain types of advertising. Cheap 
papers meet the requirements of 
other types. But a happy medium 
between these two grades is what 
we have selected for our business 
as a result of our tests. 

Our experiments with the use of 
four-color printing to brighten up 
our mailings have also proved in- 
teresting. With all of our letters 
offering for sale a twenty-four-jar 
assortment of preserves and jellies, 
we enclose a small insert describ- 
ing the quality and varieties of 
these products, with a few short 
testimonials. Up to last December 
we used a very inexpensive one- 
color stuffer. printed in plain type 
without illustration. Last January 
we experimented with an insert of 
the same size, but with an illustra- 
tion of the complete assortment in 
four colors on one side. To test 
the actual value of this insert, we 
mailed a number of letters, one of 
which carried the old black-and- 
white insert, and the next letter 
carrying the four-color insert. In 
this way we alternated through the 
entire list and made the complete 
mailing the same day. The final 
result showed that the letter with 
the color insert produced 20 per 
cent better results than the letter 
carrying the black-and-white insert. 
On the basis of this test, all of the 
letters offering our Sampler As- 
sortment this year carry an attrac- 
tive four-color. insert, and our 
small twenty-page catalog, envelope 
size, shows our products in their 
natural colors. 

I have with me no figures show- 
ing the result of our tests on post- 
age, but these tests prove conclu- 
sively that our circulars produce 
business at the lowest cost per sale 
when we use a 2-cent stamp on the 
envelope and enclose a Government 
postal card as an ordér blank. 
When Congress recently passed a 
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he largest 
daily circulation in Indiana 


—steadily growing larger! 





HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, 
always the leader in circulation over 
all other daily newspapers in Indiana, 
reports a daily average net paid circula- 
tion, for the six months ending Septem- 


ber 30, of 


135,246 


—which represents the highest average 
circulation ever attained for any similar 
period by any daily newspaper in 
Indiana—and also represents a greater 
gain over its circulation for the cor- 
responding period of 1927 than that of 
any other Indianapolis daily. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


_DAN A. CARROLL - jE Lwrz 
New York: "110 East 42nd St Chicago: 10° Tower Bldg. 
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bill providing for a business reply 
card on which the postage was not 
prepaid, it was necessary for us 
to decide immediately whether we 
would continue to use the Govern- 
ment postal card as an order form 
or adopt the C. O. D. reply card. 
Our first test mailing covering this 
point was made on July 3, two 
days after the new rate went into 
effect. As a result of the test, 
we adopted the business reply card 
at a saving to us of very nearly 
$10 per thousand on our mailings 
this year, but are continuing to 
test this card against the 1-cent 
postal card to guide us in planning 
our next campaign. 

Trade surveys by Federal Gov- 
ernment departments and others 
have indicated that preserves and 


jellies, as well as canned goods, 


move from the hands of the dealers 
to the homes of the consumers in 
heaviest volume during the months 
of February, March and April. 
This might indicate that these 
months are the best selling season 
for us, but our tests have shown 
that the fall and early winter 
months are our best selling season, 
and for a number of years we 
started our heavy prospect cam- 
paign on the day after Labor Day. 
As Labor Day usually falls about 
the fifth or sixth of September, we 
found that when our campaign 
opened on that day, it was impos- 
sible for us to develop any real 
volume of business in September. 

Labor Day has been arbitrarily 
arrived at as the proper date with- 
out any real reason based on facts, 
but on the assumption that August 
is the big vacation month when 
everyone who can do so leaves 
home and goes off on a trip, re- 
turning early in September. Two 
years ago we experimented, there- 
fore, with a small mailing, espe- 
cially keyed, which went out about 
August 15, When our campaign 
closed, we found that while results 
from this August mailing came in 
more slowly than they did from 
later mailings, still the final result 
of each thousand circulars mailed 
in August was as good as those 
mailed in September and October. 
The following year, therefore, we 
started our regular campaign on 
August 15, with the result that 
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our business in September, 1927, 
was five times our September, 1926, 
volume, and our campaign this year 
started on a regular weekly sched- 
ule on August 6. 

In the fall of 1927, however, in 
order to ascertain if there was any 
outstanding month among the three, 
we put a special key on 20,000 let- 
ters mailed in August, 20,000 in 
September and 20,000 in October. 
That is, we took this quantity from 
our regular scheduled mailings and 
gave them a special key to indi- 
cate the day on which they were 
mailed. Our final record of these 
mailings shows that the worst of 
the three months produced only 
two-tenths of one sale less per 
thousand circulars mailed than the 
best month. 

Our tests of the buying power 
of various lists are so continuous 
that I can barely touch the subject 
here. Needless to say, some lists 
which hold out the greatest prom- 
ise prove to be of low value, while 
other lists produce astonishing re- 
sults. We are, of course, always 
searching for lists of a character 
that designate wealth and buying 
power, but because we realize that 
we are unable to judge in advance 
what a list may do for us, we test 
practically every list that is offered 
us, or is available from any source. 
If a list yields satisfactory returns 
on a test of 1,000 or 2,000, we 
usually make a larger test mailing 
of 10,000 to 20,000, and if the 
larger test holds up to the original 
test, the complete list is purchased 
and used. These tests are usually 
scattered over at least five States 
to avoid the possibility that one 
State or section might prove better 
than another. 

The size of the unit to be offered 
for sale and the price to be asked 
are very largely governed by ac- 
tual costs of production beyond the 
control of. the seller. . Nevertheless 
tests reveal some interesting facts. 
Our Sampler Assortment of pre- 
serves and jellies, containing a 
dozen jars of assorted preserves 
and a dozen glasses of jellies in 
assorted varieties, is priced at $8.95, 
delivered by express prepaid to 
any point east of the Mississippi 
River. This unit of sale was ar- 
rived at because a dozen of each 
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Hos you noticed that your 
ambitious corporation usually 
sends out excellent printed mat- 
ter, while that issued by the more 
apathetic competitor is apt to be 
ordinary, cheap,sleazy?7 A & & 


Good printing does more than 
impress the public. It serves as 
an inspiration to your whole or- 
ganization, keeping the employees 
keyed to the proper note. A A 


This is only a by-product of good 
printing—but it is an important 
by-product. AA AAA A 
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QUESTIONS we like to answer 


se 8 


What is the 
Character of Your 
Subseribers? 








+ 85% are major executives in the im- 
portant business institutions of the 
country. 


* 96% own automobiles, with an 
average of two cars each. 


a Two different surveys indicate that 
; nearly two-thirds have annual in- 
comes over $5,000. 


* They form what is probably the 
4 most important single group of busi- 
ness men in the country. 


= 


FURTHER DETAILS of the character of these sub- 
scribers are available from branch offices in New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta and 
San Francisco. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D.C. 
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makes a convenient package, and 
a quantity which, in our opinion, 
would be acceptable to the average 
household. 

After this unit had been sold for 
an entire year, however, it occurred 
to me that a smaller unit or a 
larger unit might, for one reason 
or another, prove more satisfactory. 
We, therefore, prepared two new 
packages; one containing six pre- 
serves and six jellies, which was 
one-half of our Sampler Assort- 
ment and priced at $4.65; and an- 
other package containing two dozen 
preserves and two dozen jellies, 
which was twice our Sampler As- 
sortment and priced at $17.85. The 
letter which we had used to sell 
the Sampler Assortment was used 
to sell all three of these sales units, 
the only change being in the de- 
scription of the contents and the 
price. 

The test showed that 1,000 let- 
ters sold exactly the same num- 
ber of the small units as was sold 
by 1,000 letters offering our regu- 
lar Sampler Assortment. In other 
words, by reducing the size of our 
unit, we cut our sales volume in 
half when measured in dollars, but 
secured the same number of cus- 
tomers; but the letter which offered 
the large assortment at $17.85 pro- 
duced slightly more than half the 
number of orders that we got for 
the regular assortment, so that 
while our sales in dollars were 
slightly increased, we did not se- 
cure as many new customers. 
Strange to say, these tests proved 
that the original assortment of a 
dozen preserves and a dozen jellies 
was the ideal unit of sale, and so 
has been permanently adopted. 

It is our policy to consult our 
customers on a great many ques- 
tions which we feel cannot be 
properly decided on our own lim- 
ited judgment. For example, our 
preserves have been packed in a 
tall, narrow, vase-shaped glass jar, 
with ten panels or sides. Such 
a jar is popular with the retail 
grocer, because it occupies little 
shelf room, its shape is supposed 
to mislead the eye of the purchaser, 
giving an appearance of greater 
capacity than it has, and the flat 
panels reflect the light into the con- 
tents of the jar, giving the product 
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a bright, clear appearance. For 
two years we considered abandon- 
ing this glass and adopting a plain, 
round jar of greater diameter and 
less height, but no action was 
taken. Finally, it was decided to 
submit filled jars of both types to 
a number of our preserve cus- 
tomers, asking for their comments 
about the jars, and asking their 
reasons for their preference, if 
any. Ninety-two per cent re- 
sponded to our letter and all indi- 
cated a preference for the short, 
round jar, giving as their reasons 
the fact that the short jar was not 
so easy to knock over and that the 
contents were more easily removed 
with a teaspoon (the jar we were 
then using was taller than a tea- 
spoon is long). Not one of these 
customers defended the old jar, 
but one did comment that he 
thought the old jar more artistic. 
This unanimous preference of a 
group of customers verifying our 
own judgment caused us to abandon 
the old jar at once. 





Bloomington “Pantagraph” 


Appoints C. W. Orcutt 
C. W. Orcutt, formerly with the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has been appointed man- 
aging editor of the Bloomington, IIl., 
Daily Pantagraph, assuming duties for- 
merly held by Hubbard Keavy as news 
editor and by Davis Merwin, managing 
editor. Mr. Merwin relinquishes the 
duties of managing editor which he has 
been performing in addition to those of 
manager, which he continues. 
r. Orcutt will have general charge of 
the news department and all editions of 
the Daily Pantagraph, both daily and 
Sunday, except the editorial column 
proper, which will continue to be con- 
ducted by J. L. Hasbrouck, editor. 
Mr. Keavy has joined the Associated 
Press at Chicago. 





I. R. Spector, Vice-President, 
J. H. Cross Agency 


I. Raymond Spector is now with the 
J. H. Cross Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, as vice-president. He 
formerly was with the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, Inc., and, before that, had 
his own advertising business at Phila- 
delphia under the name of Raymond 
Spector & Company, Inc. 





Three Kings Cigarette Account 


to Federal Agency 
The Union Tobacco Company, New 
York, has appointed the Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct the advertising of Three Kings 
cigarettes. 














Hittin’ the Ol’ Stone Wall 


Why “Children’s Day” Doesn’t Develop Sale of Toys—Fourth of July 
Provides a More Logical Occasion 


By Richard W. Wyse 


FOOTBALL dope has fallen 
heir to the Weather Man joke 
—it is proverbially unreliable. 
Each season finds some odds-on 
favorites, acclaimed as _ certain 
champions, upset by the under- 
dogs. However, one prediction 
concerning the present football 
season can be made with safety. 
There will be good teams—con- 
sistent ground gainers in mid- 
field—which will fail to advance 
the ball after they get it into the 
scoring zone. 

Such teams take the ball, per- 
haps deep in their own territory, 
display a bewildering assortment 
of bucks, passes and runs to carry 
it to their opponents’ twenty-yard 
mark. There they find a stone 
wall. The goal is not crossed. 

That stone wall was in front of 
them all the way down the field, 
but until the goal line was neared 
they avoided it, found holes in it, 
tossed the ball over it, ran around 
it. Now, to the intense disgust of 
the Old Grad who screams him- 
self hoarse, the team batters its 
head against the strongest portion 
of the barrier. It attempts to 
cross the goal via the path of 
greatest resistance. 

Toy manufacturers set them- 
selves a task several years ago. 
They started with a brilliant march 
—then they, too, hit a stone wall. 

The task was to sell toys the 
year round, or to develop another 
season during the summer to act 
as counterweight to Christmas, the 
real driving rod of the industry. 
An organization was achieved, en- 
thusiasm and co-operation were 
offered widely. Then it decided 
to accomplish its purpose along the 
path of highest resistance. 

In the past, toys were sold 
mainly at toy fairs. Toys were 
bought for delivery in August on 
invoices dated as of October 1. 
This custom is passing. It shows 
how highly seasonal the field was. 
As Christmas brought the money 





which made the mare go, obviously 
the most desirable thing was to 
have two Christmases. And this 
was determined upon. Was not 
Mother’s Day a success? Were 
not children as necessary as 
mothers? Were they not subject 
to as much sentimentality as moth- 
ers? Why not have Children’s 
Day some time in June, six months 
after Christmas? 

And so it was decided that the 
American public should celebrate 
Children’s Day on a movable date 
in June. It was felt more desir- 
able to have the day fall on Sat- 
urday each year than to have it 
on a fixed date. Roughly, it was 
to occur around the time of school 
commencements — certainly before 
vacation period actually set in. 

So far the campaign had been 
a steady march down the field; 
it looked like a certain touchdown, 
but annually Children’s Day is 
held for downs within reach of the 
goal line. Why? 


GIFTS AND NECESSITIES 


Toys are always gifts. To their 
ultimate consumer they are neces- 
sities. He must have them—if he 
cannot get good ones he will de- 
vise the best substitutes of which 
he is capable. But their consumer 
is never financially independent. 
Someone else, someone who derives 
no immediate personal benefit from 
them, must buy his toys for him. 
They are always gifts. 

The atmosphere best suited to 
nourish the spirit of giving is 
therefore a matter of considerable 
importance to toy sellers, espe- 
cially if they set out to create the 
custom of giving toys on a certain 
day. This atmosphere is: one of 
festivity. Birthdays are such oc- 
casions. Christmas is the birthday 
of a religion. The individual’s own 
birthday is always observed with 
gifts. There are other birthdays 
during the year—the Nation’s 
birthday, for instance—which seem 
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CTOBER post 
office state- 
ments show that 
The Detroit Free 
Press was the only 
Detroit newspaper 
to show circulation 
gains during the 
six months period 
April 1 to Oct. 1. 


g 
AILY average 


circulation of 
The Free Press as 
shown by the state- 
ment was 231,130, 
an increase of 
12,016 in six 
months. 
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to hold very real possibilities as 
time for giving. Any holiday 
does, in fact. 

On the other hand, America is 
fed up on that annoying war scar 
—‘“Days.” Mother’s Day is an ex- 
ception because of intrinsic quali- 
ties in the idea itself, the length 
of time it has been well established, 
and mainly because it is adroitly 
and ably put over each year and 
commands an imposing advertising 
appropriation. But the mere an- 
nouncement of a “Day” now rouses 
definite public resistance. 

But with Fourth of July con- 
tinually begging for exploitation 
as a day of giving, a safe and 
sane day of gifts in honor of our 
national birthday, with the oppor- 
tunity to promote the idea of 
giving toys on every holiday, the 
toy industry has attempted to jam 
a Children’s Day down the public 
throat—a day totally unknown, 
which falls on a different date 
each year not marked on calendars 
and which is not wanted by any- 
one except those who expect to 
gain by it. The attempt to force 
giving by fiat on such a day is an 
attempt at tyranny and must meet 
with high resistance. 

There are factors entirely be- 
yond the control of the toy indus- 
try which tend to increase the 
year-round sale of toys. As a na- 
tion we have more money to spend 
for things we do not regard as 
vitally necessary than ever before. 
We are raising our standards of 
necessity and we have come to re- 
gard children, not as animals for 
our private zoos, but as human be- 
ings and companions with their 
own problems and their own needs. 

And so even Children’s Day, 
1928, attained its measure of suc- 
cess, for it was recognized by de- 
partment stores throughout the 
country in their advertising and 
window trim, it was also recog- 
nized by several towns and cities 
and organizations of various sorts. 
To the toy manufacturer, however, 
the important question is: What 
effect did it have upon sales charts? 
That effect was negligible—to 
speak in highly complimentary 
language. 

Effort for effort, the attempt to 
develop the will to give toys on In- 
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dependence Day would seem to 
have more chances for success 
than Children’s Day. America is 
glad of occasions to celebrate, it 
has the ability and the inclination 
to include its children in its cele- 
brations, indeed to dedicate its 
festivities to them, but it must 
understand what it is celebrating 
and why. 





H. G. Stine, Sales Manager, 
Corticelli Silk 


Herbert G. Stine has been appointed 
sales manager of Corticelli Silk 
= ew York, to succeed the late 
L. B. Gardiner. He has been in charge 
of the Chicago territory of this company. 
Before joining the Corticelli company 

ut six months ago, he was president 
of the Adams Silk Company, Inc., which 
was purchased by Corticelli. Previously 
he was vice-president of the Belding- 
Heminway Company. Mr. Stine is a 
vice-president of the Corticelli company 
and, in directing its sales, will have his 
headquarters at New York. 





Boat Account to Burnham 
Agency 

The Penn Yan Boat Company, Penn 
Yan, N. Y., has appointed the ee 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account. This com- 
pany, which manufactures speed boats 
for outboard motors, canvas covered 
family runabouts, canoes, etc., will use 
magazines and class publications. 





A. H. Harris with Leon A. 
Friedman 


A. H. Harris has joined Leon A. 
Friedman, New York, advertising, as 
an account executive. For the last 
three years, Mr. Harris has been space 
buyer and production manager of The 
Arthur Hirshon Company, New York 
advertising agency. 





R. C. Butler Starts Own 
Business 


Rush C. Butler, Jr., formerly with 
the sales and advertising department of 
the Blakely Printing Company, Chicago, 
has started an advertising business at 
that city, to be known as the Butler 
Advertising Service, Inc. He will spe- 
cialize in direct-mail advertising. 





Appoint Devine-Wallis 
Corporation 


The Newton, Iowa, News and the 
Perry, Iowa, Chief have appointed the 
Devine-Wallis Corporation, publishers’ 
representative, as their national adver- 
tising representative. 
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More Than $2,500,000 a 
Year Payroll From This 
One Jacksonville Industry 


ORD'S Jacksonville plant alone releases an 

annual payroll in excess of $2,500,000. You 
know how busy Ford plants are right now! Other 
industries are humming along in Jacksonville, too: 
world-wide commerce through the Port of Jack- 
sonville is at its highest level; and business is 
good in this industrial and commercial capital of 
the Southeast for those who will do their share in 
building good business. The proven way to build 
business in Jacksonville is through advertising 
in the Florida Times-Union. 


Payroll money is money quickly spent. Your 
dealers may share in it—you may share in it— 
if you tell your story to buyers through 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 


Represented nationally by 


REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 


New York . . . . 2 WestasthStreet Philadelphia. . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chica . . « 203 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West oth 
- SanFrancisco .... 8 Sutter Street = Soest 
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The Circulation Gain 
of THE ST.LOUIS STAR 
ls Greater Than That of 
Any Other St.Louis 








Here are the figures taken from the sworn state- 
ments of the four St. Louis newspapers: 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 
tients Ending Oetoder't, os 6—|— LO DO7S 
heute esse One on 6d 22,011 


Gain 13,064 





Post-Dispatch Loss ............. 1,203 


Globe-Democrat Gain .......... 9,853 
The Times Gaim. . i. 22. sc cceeee- 5,416 


Advertising Gain of The St. Louis Star 
Jan. 1, to Oct. 9, 1928-1,185,678 Lines 


National Advertising Representative, GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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Baker-Raulang’s Solution of the 
Split Commission Problem 





The New System Has Been in Effect for Ten Months and Appears to 
Be Satisfactory 


By M. A. Watterson 


General Sales Manager, The Baker-Raulang Company 


OME day there will be a Patron 

Saint to watch over the welfare 
of sales managers, and he will pro- 
vide a magic formula to control the 
distribution of commissions among 
salesmen and dealers. Until that 
time, there will always be salesmen 
who are unjustly treated, and sales 
managers who are maligned. 

If the majority of salesmen used 
half the ingenuity in procuring 
orders that they show in discover- 
ing claims for participation in com- 
missions, they would be so busy 
that it would be unnecessary to 
spend further time worrying about 
the division of commissions. 

I believe that it is a fact quite 
well established in the minds of 
most sales managers, that there is 
no such thing as an absolutely just 
system of commission division 
which will apply in every case. I 
think it is, furthermore, a pretty 
well established fact that anything 
but an arbitrary basis of determin- 
ing commissions, which is religi- 
ously lived up to is impractical in 
a large organization, over any very 
long period of time. This being 
the case, it follows that there is 
seldom a delicate decision to be 
made which does not work a hard- 
ship upon one or another of the 
dealers or salesmen involved. 

Under such circumstances, there- 
fore, the principal element which 
promotes a feeling of fairness and 
justice in these matters is the com- 
plete loyalty of the selling organi- 
zation in the field, and the estab- 
lishment by the home office of an 
esprit de corps which guarantees 
the wholehearted support of every- 
one in the field for the good of the 
general cause first, and their in- 
dividual gain as a secondary matter. 

Let me hasten to add that I do 
not mean that we can disregard 
human nature and count on sales- 
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men and dealers to forget their 
own welfare for the benefit of the 
business at large. It is quite im- 
portant, however, to establish a 
very thorough understanding among 
the dealers of an organization that 
anything done for the general cause 
is “bread cast upon the waters” 
for themselves. I want to repeat 
that unless a system of commis- 
sion division is made arbitrary and 
lived up to religiously a sales man- 
ager is continually inviting the pos- 
sibility of being accused of injus- 
tice. And unless an organization 
can establish a reputation of hew- 
ing absolutely to the line—let the 
chips fall where they may—it is 
bound to be suspected of unfair- 
ness and favoritism. 


THE COMPLICATIONS OF COMMISSION 
DISTRIBUTION 


In this day of large combinations 
and centralized control, the com- 
plications that enter into the mat- 
ter of commission distribution are 
manifold. A number of corpora- 
tions, for example, have main pur- 
chasing offices in New York and 
branch purchasing offices in Chi- 
cago, with control of plants as 
widely separated as Montana and 
New Mexico. Frequently the pur- 
chase of a certain type of material 
is made in one case, through the 
officials at the plant, through the 
Chicago office in the second place, 
and through the New York office 
in the third, depending on whether 
the material is desired under an 
emergency regulation, or is to fol- 
low the general routine. Some- 
times purchases are made in one 
place or another depending upon 
the amount involved, and in other 
cases depending upon the account 
of the bookkeeping system to 
which they may be assigned. 

Sales to the railroads often in- 
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volve interviewing a dozen offi- 
cials in widely separated parts of 
the country, and it is almost invari- 
ably true in the selling of such 
commodities as industrial trucks 
and cranes, for example, that be- 
fore a proposal is made or a price 
quoted months of work by various 
salesmen must be done on the offi- 
cials of the mechanical, stores or 
car departments, or any of a dozen 
others. 

Most organizations have, I be- 
lieve, usually worked on the prin- 
ciple that when all is said and done, 
the man who actually received the 
signed order was entitled to the 
major part of the credit, and as an 
incentive to closing the order, this 
has its strong points. For many 
years my own company used suc- 
cessfully the system of paying tWwo- 
thirds of the commission to the 
dealer obtaining the signature for 
the order, and one-third to the 
dealer into whose territory the 
equipment was shipped. This sys- 
tem was conscientiously lived up 
to, and in many cases, therefore, 
hardships were worked upon one 
dealer or another. In_ general, 
however, we felt that these hard- 
ships averaged up so as to equalize 
in the long run. 

Of recent years, complications 
have arisen to such an extent as 
to necessitate our giving considera- 
tion to a change in policy. 

Let me cite a particular case in 
point. Our dealer in Syracuse 
came upon a prospect in Bingham- 
ton. This prospect was interested 
in the purchase of equipment for 
Newark, the latter place being in 
New York territory. It further 
developed, when the order was 
placed, that part of the equipment 
was destined for Altoona, and the 
order, when finally received, was 
mailed from a point in the Phila- 
delphia territory to the Syracuse 
dealer. Naturally the Philadelphia 
dealer, who was constantly in touch 
with the offices in his territory, 
was very much upset when he dis- 
covered how the order had been 
placed. But there had been no 
intention of stealing orders out of 
his territory. Until the receipt of 
the order, the Syracuse dealer, act- 
ing in good faith, had assumed that 
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the order would be placed in Bing- 
hamton, which came under his own 
territorial agreement. He was 
aware of the fact that this con- 
cern had many ramifications, but 
believed that although New York 
was apparently the main office, the 
order would be placed locally. 

Now how could this commission 
have been decided on a two-thirds- 
one-third basis? The man who, 
by rule, was entitled to the two- 
thirds (the Philadelphia dealer) 
had never heard of the job, and the 
man who did all the work (Syra- 
cuse dealer), was entitled to none. 
This is not as unusual a case as 
it may seem. 

Let us take another case. 

The manager of an Ohio plant 
of a large national organization, 
on a visit to Birmingham, Alabama, 
becomes very much interested in 
some equipment which he sees at 
that plant. It happens that this 
equipment is just being installed, 
and the Birmingham dealer is in. 
troduced to him. This dealer's 
sales efforts, to which he gives the 
greater part of the day, are so suc- 
cessful that the Ohio manager, re- 
turning home, puts in a requisition 
to his Buffalo office for this equip- 
ment. Immediately upon receipt 
of this information at the Buffalo 
headquarters, the Buffalo dealer, 
who happens to be on the best of 
terms with the engineering depart- 
ment in that city, through long so- 
licitation of their business, is called 
in. The equipment being more or 
less complicated, it requires quite 
a complete write-up of specifica- 
tions and study of the problems in 
material handling involved to de- 
termine on the exact details for 
the job. When the engineering de- 
partment has at last determined 
upon this information the complete 
file is sent to the general purchas- 
ing department at New York so 
that a call for bids may be issued. 

During its stay in the New York 
office the New York dealer of the 
vendor company has occasion to 
make perhaps ten calls, and puts 
up a good strong fight before the 
order is finally landed. 

By the time the sales manager 
has finally analyzed the complete 
correspondence and reports upon 
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Birmingham Market— 


TUSCALOOSA 


Population: 26,000, Urban, 33,500, Trade Ter- 
ritory, 65, le. 

Industrial Wealth: $106,432,000.00 yearly 
production. Payroll, $8,000,000.00 yearly. 
90 Industries in operation. New Industries: 
$6,000,000.00 Paper Mill, $3,000,000.00 
Milk Condensery. Foundries, Blast Furnaces, 
Coke Ovens produce pig iron and steel used 
locally and shipped to foreign countries. 

Natural Resources: Coal, Iron Ore, Limestone, 
Silicon—in unlimited deposits. 

Bank Deposits: Jan. 1, 1928, $8,216,017.61. 

Postal Receipts: 1927, $83,575.90. 

Commercial Outlets: Warrior River. 3 Railroads. 

Schools: Grammar, 4; Junior High, 1; Senior 
High, 1; Alabama University. Enrollment, 
Regular Schools, 4,181—Ala.U., 3,000. Home 
of Stillman Institute, Negro Vocational and 
Industrial School. 

Churches: 11—Six denominations. 

Trade Outlets: Drugs, 13. Groceries, 62. Cloth- 
ing, 7. Dept. & Ready-to-wear, 12. Hard- 
ware, 5. Automobiles, 8. Jewelry, 4. Furni- 
ture, 11. Shoes, 3. 5c & 10c Stores, 2. 
Restaurants, 3. Beauty Shops, 2. Banks, 3. 
Theatres, 4. Hotels, 4. 

Circulation: Birmingham News and Age 
Herald, Morning—516, Evening—1235, 
Sunday—974. 
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this deal, he is in no frame of mind 
to make a snappy, clean-cut, arbi- 
trary decision as to who gets the 
commission and why—don’t forget 
the why, for that is sure to be 
called for by each one of the four 
dealers who, of course, sees no rea- 
son why any other should partici- 
pate in a job on which he has done 
so much work. 

According to many systems, the 
Birmingham dealer is really en- 
titled to no consideration, and yet 
it seems perfectly evident that there 
should be an incentive beyond just 
the good of the cause for him to 
put his whole heart into striking 
while the iron is hot. He has the 
prospect in a receptive mood. He 
has him away from his plant and 
his responsibilities. It is one time 
in a thousand for a salesman to 
give his best and most whole- 
hearted work; and it is human na- 
ture to give a degree of attention 
in proportion to the reward in 
store. 

It was evident that some scheme 
had to be devised by which each 
man would be rewarded for the 
actual work done, and, in the case 
of the territorial dealer, for the 
responsibilities that were placed 
upon him by the installation of the 
equipment in his territory. Ob- 
viously, by the old system there 
was no provision for rewarding 
anyone but the man who actually 
got the signed order, and the dealer 
into whose territory the equipment 
was shipped. Frequently purchas- 
ing officers endeavored to help their 
favorite dealers by causing orders 
to be mailed from a territory other 
than that in which the purchasing 
office was located. It became nec- 
esshry, therefore, to modify the 
clause governing the actual taking 
of the order so as to make it apply 
only to the dealer in the territory 
where the order was written. 

After long discussion, the fol- 
lowing schedule was finally arrived 
at: 

(1) 2/9 to the dealer originating the 
inquiry. 

(2) 2/9 to the dealer who secured the 
recommendation in favor of our equip- 
ment. 

(3) 2/9 to the dealer taking the order. 

(4) 1/3 to the dealer into whose ter- 


ritory the equipment is shipped, unless 
such territory is not controlled by a 
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dealer, in which ease, said sum shall be 
withheld by the manufacturer for ser. 
vice expenses. 


It is at once apparent that al- 
though this is an arbitrary division, 
the manufacturer is, nevertheless, 
given some discretion, in that he 
has the right to determine who 
originates the inquiry, and who se- 
cures the recommendations in favor 
of his equipment. This, I believe, 
will appeal to every sales manager, 
inasmuch as it gives him the op- 
portunity of some decision at least 
in cases where there is danger of 
hardship being worked upon one 
dealer or another. 

It is true that the fractions of 
ninths and thirds are not so desir- 
able as those which more readily 
fit into the decimal system, but in 
our particular case the figure of 
one-third had become so firmly es- 
tablished for the territorial dealer 
who was obliged to service the 
equipment, that we felt we would 
rather not disturb this if it could 
be worked out otherwise. I be- 
lieve in normal cases, quarters 
would prove more satisfactory. 

This system has been in effect 
since the first of January, 1928, and 
seems to be working out satisfac- 
torily. 


H. S. Blake, Business Manager, 
Capper Publications 


Henry S. Blake has been appointed 
business manager of The Capper Publi 
cations, Topeka, Kans. He has for the 
last eight years been director of circu 
lation of the Capper Publications and 
before that was with the Kansas City 
Journal, now merged with the Kansas 
City Post, and the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Register- Tribune. 


David Lupton Sons Company 
Appoints Ayer 

The David Lupton Sons Company, 
Philadelphia, steel windows and shelving 
products, has appointed N. W. Ayer & 
Son as advertising counsel. The Ayer 
agency will commence active service on 
the account as of January 1, 1929. 


William H. Wilson Starts 
Own Business 


William H. Wilson, for more than 
nineteen years an executive of the Hearst 
organization at Chicago, has started 
a publishers’ representative business at 
that city under his own name. 
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The New York Times 


Leads in Circulation 


Gains 


One Year—Two Years—Three Years 











Six Months 418,687 Weekdays 


Average 


Sept. 30 697,337 Sundays 








Weekdays Sundays 
Gain in 
One Year 25,887 40,999 
Gain in 
Two Years 60,337 105,912 
Gain in 
Three Years 68,281 124,522 


No other New York newspaper of standard size 


has equalled these gains. 


Che New York Cimes 


THE TIMES ACCEPTS NO RETU RNS 
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The Practice 
of Advertising 





—A Profession 
Based on the Foundation of 
Recorded Experience 


NE hears of the “practice of medicine” and the 
“practice of law”—but not often enough of the 
Practice of Advertising. 


Fundamentally all are built on the same foundation, 
for all thrive alike on the structure of recorded ex- 
perience. 

Thus modern advertising must be regarded as a 
profession. 


That is because any vocation which depends for 
its successful pursuit, not upon guess-work, “hunches” 
or untried experiment, but upon the richness of 
recorded experience, must be so regarded. 


The leading advertising agents of today operate on 
that basis and in that belief. They “practice advertis- 
ing” as an almost exact science, 


Their strategies are based on the recorded experi- 
ences of years, in many lines and in many markets — 
the experiences that warn against grave mistakes, that 
point the short-cuts to greater profit revenue. 
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Thus whereas in old days the investment of ad- 
vertising funds because of inexperience involved more 
or less hazard, advertising funds today are invested 
with virtually the same scientific certainty of return 
as characterizes an investment in a proved security. 


Only definite and recorded experience, carefully 
studied and studiously applied by serious-minded men, 
could thus have safeguarded so intangible a thing as 
appealing to the millions by the written word. 


The practice of advertising evolves to the selling 
of goods at a profit. Its sole reason for being is its 
power to influence profit sheets. And its capacity for 
attaining that end rests on the integrity of its practice 
as an essential commercial profession. 


For that reason, successful advertisers today view 
their agents as valued Lieutenants in their plans of 
progress; Lieutenants who, from having far greater in- 
timacy with the recorded experiences of profitable 
advertising than any advertiser himself could gain and 
yet manage his own business profitably, are an impor- 
tantly essential factor in modern business. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 


ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest 
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These Well-Known 


RADIO 


Advertisers 


. . regularly use the 
Sunday New York American 


Atwater Kent 
Balkite 
Brunswick 
Ce-Co 
Cleartuner 
Colonial 

Crosley 

Fada 
Freed-Eisemann 
Freshman 
Kellogg 
Majestic 
Perryman 
Radio Corporation 
Raytheon 
Zenith 


With *760,418 circulation concentrated in the Metro- 
politan 50-mile area alone—the Sunday New York 
American offers radio advertisers greater Metropolitan 
coverage at lower cost than any other standard Sunday 
New York newspaper. 
*The total circulation of the Sunday New York American is 1,102,230 
One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Sunday 
New ork American 


**The Backbone of New York Advertising”’ 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
1834 Broadway 711 Hearst Bidg. General Motors Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Hearst Bldg. 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Survey of the Outlook for 5 and 
10 Cent Food Products 


Many Manufacturers Are Meeting the Demand Stimulated by Growth 
of § and 10 Cent Grocery Chains and the Activities of Other Retailers 


By Roland Cole 


LETTER recently received 

from the head of an adver- 
tising agency which handles the 
advertising of a large food prod- 
ucts manufacturer contains the 
following inquiry: 

“I am wondering whether you 
have given consideration to the 
5 cent and 10 cent package unit 
in food products. Of course you 
are familiar with the activities of 
some of the chain stores, such as 
Woolworth, in connection with 
food departments and the co- 
operation of some manufacturers 
in providing 5 cent and 10 cent 
items. I would like to have your 
slant on this tendency, as I believe 
it is of current interest to a great 
many manufacturers, involving as 


it does the changing over of pack- 
aging machinery and the building 


up of lower-priced competition 
with standard units.” 

The question is of timely inter- 
est. A lot of food manufacturers 
are asking themselves : “How much 
additional sale would there be for 
my product if I should put it up 
in 5 cent or 10 cent packages?” 
“Is the present interest a vogue 
or a basic tendency?” “What is 
at the bottom of the growing de- 
mand on the part of the consum- 
ing public for 5 cent and 10 cent 
food products when the larger 
packages are so obviously more 
economical from the consumers’ 
standpoint?” “Will I cheapen my 
product in the estimation of my 
customers by entering this field 
and lose a dollar of profit on my 
regular line for every penny I 
make on the low-priced line?” 
“What kind of consumers are buy- 
ing these small food packages, 
what kind of retailers are selling 
them, what do leading wholesalers 
think of the trend, and what are 
ry manufacturers doing about 
it ?” 

For these and other reasons it 
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seemed of considerable importance 
to feel out opinion on the subject 
and to spread our findings upon the 
record. The findings are ex- 
tremely interesting to all con- 
cerned. They follow: 

There are those who say that 
the theory of the 5 cent and 10 
cent food package is wrong, un- 
economical. Ezra J. Warner, 
president of Sprague, Warner & 
Company, wholesale grocers, Chi- 
cago, when asked his opinion of 
the growing tendency shown by 
manufacturers of nationally adver- 
tised package merchandise now 
retailing for more than 10 cents 
to put out 5 cent and 10 cent 
packages, said: 

“I was not aware that many 
manufacturers were showing a 
marked tendency to pack their 
products in containers to retail at 
5 and 10 cents. There are, of 
course, a few items in the line of 
foods which ought perhaps to be 
packed in containers so small as 
to retail at these prices, or be- 
tween; but these are the excep- 
tion, and, generally speaking, food, 
in order to go to the consumer 
at as low a price as possible, qual- 
ity considered, ought to be packed 
and sold in as large a container as 
may be consistent with the nature 
of the need which it is intended to 
serve. 

“The smaller the container, the 
higher will be the relative cost of 
container to contents; that is, the 
purchaser is paying for more rela- 
tive container value, and less rela- 
tive content value. 

“The 5 or 10 cent package may 
oftentimes be an effective means 
of attracting attention; but food 
should always be bought in the 
largest container which the pur- 
chaser, whether individual, family 
or institution, can use to advantage 
and without waste. 

“We would never urge other 
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manufacturers to put up their 
products in containers to retail at 
these prices, except in the few 
cases where this might be of real 
advantage to the consumer; nor 
do we put out the goods which we 
ourselves manufacture in very 
small containers, except for such 
use as, for instance, the individual 
service on a dining car, which is 
employed not alone for attractive 
appearance, but quite as much to 
insure against waste and therefore 
to promote economy.” 

Mr. Warner is a grocery whole- 
saler. Joseph M. Fly, president 
of Fly & Hobson Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., chain store grocer, is a re- 
tailer. He is opposed to the pack- 
aging of food products in 5 and 
10 cent packages because it will 
necessitate duplication of retail 
stocks, slow up turnover, increase 
investment and add to sales costs. 
Of the new 5 and 10 cent grocery 
chain stores operating in New 
York and Boston, Mr. Fly believes 
they may prosper while the novelty 
lasts. They may flourish in thickly 


populated metropolitan centers, he 
thinks, where the trade is largely 
confined to small buyers and where 


consumer needs are limited to 
smaller units of sale, but he does 
not think the idea is really sound 
or that it will become widespread 
or generally popular. He says: 

“Suppose a coffee roaster, seek- 
ing a wide field of distribution, is 
desirous of introducing a new blend 
of coffee to the general public. 
Laying aside sales and promotion 
features, a taste must be acquired 
for that particular product before 
a permanent demand can be cre- 
ated and established. If packed in 
small containers, the consumer, if 
not pleased with a trial purchase, 
would be disposed to throw the re- 
mainder away without much loss 
after the first serving. It requires 
a succession of trials to form a 
cultivated taste for anything, even 
for olives and caviar. The chances 
for a fair trial are increased by 
the larger packages. 

“As many consumers labor un- 
der the false impression that the 
least paid out represents the 
greatest economy, the 5 and 10 cent 
package may, if sponsored, ad- 
vertised and played up, make seri- 
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ous inroads on the sale of stand- 
ard. packages. Retail clerks in 
chain stores, unless otherwise in- 
structed and trained, would just as 
soon hand out the smaller as the 
larger packages, where the call for 
an item was not specific as to size 
or quantity. 


“MORE NOVEL THAN PRACTICAL,” 
SAYS MR. FLY 


“In my judgment, these small- 
sized packages, and the 5 and 10 
cent grocery stores, as a ‘venture 
in foods,’ are more novel than 
practical, more artificial than 
forceful as a trade stimulus, and, 
if for no other reason than it 
‘gives less and costs more,’ it will 
prove unimportant as a factor in 
food distribution.” 

It often happens, in merchandis- 
ing as in other fields, that prac- 
tice flies in the face of theory. 
Logic is not one thing for every- 
body; it is not even one thing for 
the consumer, or the distributor, 
or the manufacturer. Moreover, 
logic is constantly being upset by 
feeling. The same logic which is 
used to demonstrate that a small 
package of food is expensive from 
the consumer’s standpoint because 
the cost of the package is out of 
proportion to the cost of the food 
it contains, can be used to prove 
that a large package is a good 
deal more expensive when the con- 
sumer doesn’t use it up fast 
enough to prevent a large part of 
it from spoiling. 

J. Blumlein, president of Suss- 
man, Wormser & Co., grocery 
wholesalers of San Francisco, be- 
lieves that there is a legitimate 
place for 5 and 10 cent grocery 
packages. He says: “Except for 
the retail specialization in such 
units (5 and 10 cent chain stores), 
and the wider range of items, the 
idea is not new. Before the war, 
many commodities were in that 
class and we are merely getting 
back to pre-war times on a larger 
scale because of the new develop- 
ments in distribution. In the course 
charted by competition, it is only 
natural that every wideawake 
manufacturer should make an ef- 
fort for that business.” 

The counters of the 5 and 10 
cent chain stores are laden with 
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EXAMINER GAIN DURING SEPT., 
FAR IN LEAD OF OTHER PAPERS 


NATIONAL Inecsnase 
3 Times NEAREST 


IFTING the chaff from the 

wheat during September, adver- 
tisers in Los Angeles increased 
their space in The Examiner by 
101,570 lines and withdrew from 
every other newspaper in the city 
except one which carries approxi- 
mately one-sixth the volume that 
The Examiner does. 

Losses in the other mediums 
ranged from 7,840 
lines to 143,521 lines. 

The Examiner's 
gain in national line- 
age alone was ap- 
proximately three 
times that of the 
next nearest paper’s 
national increase — 
61,404 against 23,131 


lines. 








TODAY 


To Be Heard, YELL 
By ARTHUR BRISBANE 

Copyright, 1928, by Star Company— 

Fe attract attention, make your- 

self HEARD. That seems to be 
the motto of Walker’s Department 
Store in Los Angeles, publishing 
today in the Los Angeles Examiner 
one advertisement of fifteen pages 
one twelve-page section, plus 
three pages in another 
section. 

It is safe to say 
that nobody in and 
around Los Angeles 
will overlook the fact 
thatthe Walker Store 
is celebrating its 
twenty-third birth- 
day and has things 
for sale. 





3, This will interest 
__In — oes FULL V VALUE... and Mote merchants and pub- 
ing, e &xamuiner The Man Who Wants To “Enjoy” Califomia + lishers everywhere. 


piled up an increase 
of 49434 lines. 
Three of the six 
papers showed losses 
in this classification 
that ran from 57,302 
to 103,260 lines. The 
nearest approach to 
The Examiner’s local 
increase of nearly 
50,000 lines was that 





pctecte a 
endeeprced Com th mg cm rome 





Spe * There are many 
ingenious ways of at- 
tracting attention. 
But the quickest, 
shortest, surest way 
is to YELL when 
you have something 
to yell about. 


NOTE: More than 80,- 
000 people attended the 
event advertised by 

















of another morning 
paper which gained 
32,718. 

In Los Angeles, 
it’s The Examiner 
FIRST! 





Walker's, om the open- 
ing day—an 18% in 
crease over thé year be- 
fore. Mr. Brisbane's 
comment appeared on 
Sunday, Sept. 30, the 
day the 128-page ex- 


Examiner. 
copy sriginally’ 4 columns by 15 Clusively Examiner sec- 


tion was published. 





| One of the 28 Hearst NewsParers read by more than 20,000,000 people | 





Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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nationally advertised package prod- 
ucts, and have been for years. Es- 
pecially is this true in the field 
of toilet articles, laundry and 
household merchandise. Kresge 
does not handle 5 and 10 cent food 
packages. Woolworth does. The 
writer counted thirty-seven items 
in one Woolworth store in down- 
town Manhattan a few days ago, 
including a 10 cent package of 
Domino loaf sugar, Kraft cheese, 
Van Houten’s cocoa, Premier 
olives, and many private brand 
items, such as a 10 cent bottle of 
ketchup, preserves, vegetables, 
syrup, prunes, flavoring extracts, 
tea balls, sardines and caviar. The 
number of packaged candy articles, 
crackers and beverages are simply 
uncountable. But most of these 
have always been 5 and 10 cent 
items and are sold everywhere. 


THE START OF THE FIVE AND TEN 
CENT GROCERY CHAINS 


The first of the 5 and 10 cent 
grocery store chains of which there 
is record, was opened in Boston in 


March, 1926, by Arthur H. Smith, 
under the name of C. E. Barton 5 


and 10 Cent Food Stores. A sec- 
ond store was opened in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in January, 1927, 
under the same management. Of 
the 750 items carried by each of 
these stores, from seventy-five to 
100 are 5 cent items and the rest 
10 cent items. 

Among the articles carried are 
a large number of advertised 
brands. In addition to packaged 
food goods, these stores sell milk, 
cream, butter, eggs, cheese, frank- 
furters, pork sausage, bacon, bread, 
pastry, fresh fruit and vegetables. 
Flour, rice, malted milk, and other 
similar products which cannot be 
obtained in 5 and 10 cent packages 
are purchased in bulk and repacked 
under the chain’s label. A descrip- 
tion of the Barton stores was re- 
printed from Chain Store Age in 
Printers’ INK of August 11, 1927. 
These stores are now known as 
the Manhattan 5 and 10 Cent Food 
Stores, Inc. In a recent letter to 
Printers’ Ink, Arthur H. Smith, 
president, writes: 

“We are now operating fifteen 
stores, selling food supplies with 
nothing over 10 cents. 
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“It would be quite a burden for 
me to attempt to give you the 
names of all the manufacturers 
from whom we buy these goods. 
You can realize that among 750 
articles there must be quite a 
number of different producers. 

“I want to say, however, that I 
personally believe that the 5 and 
10 cent food store is destined to be 
one of the biggest things in the 
country. 

“The line that can be secured 
both in canned foods and perish- 
ables is so great that a vast field 
lies before those who can success- 
fully put these units together. 

“IT am working very cautiously 
and while we have not yet shown 
our figures in ‘black ink,’ still I 
believe that we are very near the 
turning point in our program. We 
expect our business this year will 
run very close to a million dollars 
and we haven’t really started 
yet.” 

Two other 5 and 10 cent food 
store chains have come into ex- 
istence in Boston since Mr. Smith 
started his chain, the Royal 5 Cent 
and 10 Cent Grocery Stores, Inc., 
and The United Food Shops, Inc. 
The former started in April and 
the latter in June, 19, 

In May, 1928, the G. 'V. Quinlan 
5-and-10-cent Grocery Stores, Inc., 
opened its first store in New York. 
Two other stores have since been 
opened. Between 450 and 500 items 
are handled. About three-quarters 
are 10 cent items and the rest 5 
cent items. These stores are self- 
serve, cash-and-carry. 

The development of 5 and 10 
cent stores in the grocery field 
seems to be a very natural trend 
toward specialization in_ retail 
merchandising. Almost every 
American community starts with a 
general store. As the community 
grows, hardware and drug stores, 
groceries and meat markets, make 
their appearance, and specializa- 
tion in retailing trails along as the 
community increases in area and 
population. The existence of 5 and 
10 cent food chains is probably the 
result of two influences in modern 
merchandising, or rather a com- 
bination of them, namely, the chain 
store idea as it has developed gen- 
erally in the fields of groceries, 
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In Tobacco 


The San Francisco Examiner pub- 
lished more than twice as much Na- 
tional Tobacco Advertising as its 
nearest competitor (morning) during 
the first 9 months of 1928. Authentic 
records credit The Examiner with 
299,633 lines of such advertising. Sec- 
ond paper published 143,726 lines. 
The reason, of course, is the 105,000 
excess circulation of The Examiner 
over its morning competitor. . . . 
daily average. 


The Examiner leads all San Francisco 
Newspapers in these 19 National Ad- 
vertising Classifications out of a total 
of 23: 


Automotive Medical 

Building Materials Men’s Wear 

Electrical Appli- Miscellaneous 
ances & Supplies Musical Irstru- 

Footwear ments 

Furniture & House Office Equipment 
Appliances Publications 

Groceries Radio 

Heat’g & Plumb’g Sporting Goods 

Insurance Tobacco 

Jewelry Toilet Requisites 


rawaasn: & 


—te Oo. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more 
than twenty million people 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FIRST IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE WEST OF CHICAGO 


San Biancisco Lxaminer 


Daily 189,132 * Sunday 365,089 
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Presidential Boom} 


Remember the dire fore- 
bodings we heard last 
fall about 1928 business? 
Presidential year, slow 
season, etc? 


Frankly, we had almost 
forgotten about it in the 
pleasant excitement of 
marking up new records 
in the way of lineage 
and circulation. 


Better Home 


Now reachil 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
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mpaven’t Blighted 


.| Our gain for the first ten 
months in advertising 
revenue is 62%. 


Our readers, it seems, go 
right on caring for their 


homes, gardens and 
flowers in spite of 
presidential years. 


And, of course, they go 
on buying things for the 
home, family and garden. 


nd Gardens 
+#150,000 families 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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1,254,000 Population 


But Without the Handicaps and 
Complications of Most Big Markets 








The Booth Newspaper Area has a population, 
conservatively placed at 1,254,000 yet it has 
none of the complexities of the average big 
market. 


Booth Newspaper readers are average Amer- 
ican citizens, home owning and home loving 
with high standards of living and the means 
to buy liberally of comforts of life. 


This great market is served by eight Booth 
Newspapers—all evening, all Associated Press 
members, all A. B. C. members — the only 
daily in six cities—the dominant newspaper 
in the other two. 


Have You Seen 
the 1928 Edition of 


THE MICHIGAN 
MARKET 


If not write any 
Booth Newspaper for 
a copy today. 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times. Ann Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 
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drugs, tobacco, candy, shoes and 
other wearing apparel, and the 
5 and 10 cent idea as applied by 
Woolworth, and others, to general 
merchandise. That the idea in 
grocery store products is of some 
present significance to grocery 
wholesalers, whose absorbing in- 
terest just now is to promote the 
prosperity of the independent 
grocer, is indicated by a bulletin 
recently issued by the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

“We do not believe,” said R. H. 
Rowe, secretary of this associa- 
tion, “that the 5 and 10 cent food 
chain store movement has pro- 
gressed far enough to be noticeable 
among the wholesale grocers. We 
rather think it is confined to a few 
metropolitan centers at present. 
We must state, however, that our 
association rather encourages the 
idea of the individual retail grocer 
installing in his store 5 and 10 cent 
tables,” 

The bulletin issued by Mr. Rowe’s 
association is signed by J. H. Mc- 
Laurin, president. It reads as 
follows: 


To Our Members: 

1. Here is a subject well worth the 
consideration of every retail grocer, as 
he contemplates present conditions and 
those that are yet to develop. You are 
doubtless aware that the ‘5 and 10 Cent 
Store’ has entered the retail grocery 
field. No, it probably has not reached 
your market yet, nor ind has it 
come a very general innovation. In 
New York City it is a fact. 

2. Within two days after the first 
such store opened in New York City, I 
made it a prolonged visit, analyzed care- 
fully its general plan and studied care- 
fully its arrangement, etc. 

3. I am now disposed to advise the 
progressive forward-looking retail mer- 
chant to become a pioneer in this matter 
and not wait until such a store actually 
opens next door to you in order to 
attempt to meet the situation. 

4. There are numerous food items 
that can be sold for 5 and 10 cents, and 
this fact is the basis of these stores. 
The best way to curb the development 
of such stores is for the independent 
retail grocer to meet the idea before 
these stores become intrenched in the 
field of food distribution. This can be 
done by featuring one or two counters 
down the center and forefront of your 
store, whereon you will feature 
ages and canned foods that can be sold 
for 5 and 10 cents. 

These S and 10 cent tables should 
be kept in orderly, neat condition and 
not allowed to develop into junk heaps, 
as might be the tendency unless the 
clerks are cautioned and supervised. 

Consult your wholesale grocers 
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concerning this matter and receive from 
th:m that valuable assistance and_co- 
operation they are in ition to afford 
you in order to carry forward this plan. 


The individual opinions of some 
of the leading grocery wholesalers 
who are also manufacturers are 
interesting. A few of them are 
summarized below: 

Arthur P. Williams, R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., New York, Royal 
Scarlet products: “It is our opin- 
ion that the 5 and 10 cent packages 
of food products will be a very 
important factor of food distribu- 
tion in the future. The success of 
the 5 and 10 cent stores in Boston, 
followed by the success of at least 
two or three New York City 
chains, demonstrates this fact. 

“The successful sales by Wool- 
worth and the other 5 and 10 cent 
chains have also demonstrated the 
feasibility of the 5 and 10 cent 
packages, but our opinion is that 
these packages will be more of a 
factor in the large cities than they 
will in country trade.” 

Sylvan L. Stix, Seeman Bros., 
New York, White Rose products: 
“Temporarily, at least, there is 
quite a demand for food products 
in 5 and 10 cent form. It is too 
early for us to judge whether this 
demand will be permanent or not. 
We are rather inclined to believe 
that these packages have come to 
stay, but that after the first flush 
there is apt to be somewhat of a 
re-action.” 

Samuel B. Steele, Steele-Wedeles 
Company, Chicago, Savoy prod- 
ucts: “There has always been a 
demand for 5 and 10 cent packages. 
We find that in certain neighbor- 
hoods where the families are small 
and the people live in kitchenettes 
or apartment hotels, there is a de- 
mand for a smaller package of 
merchandise, and in these neigh- 
borhoods our 10 cent line sells 
pretty well. In the rural districts, 
where families are larger, there is 
no demand for goods put in 
smaller packages on account of the 

ue. 

“As far as nationally advertised 
goods are concerned, we have 
found in several instances, where 
the manufacturers are putting out 
a product which can be sold at 
10 cents, that there is a certain 
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amount of misrepresentation about 
them in this way: 

“For instance: Certain manufac- 
turers of toothpaste, . shaving 
cream, etc., are using a container 
to hold the tube of the product it 
contains which is much larger than 
necessary, and if this were food, 
it would not be tolerated under the 
pure food laws; naturally the 
buyer expects to have the contents 
equal to what the ‘eye’ thinks it 
is going to get. 

“To sum up the whole question, 
I think that in the cities there is 
a demand for a smaller package of 
foods, such as canned goods, etc. 
On cereals—most lines of cereals 
are now being put up in individual 
packages for hotel and restaurant 
trade, but I don’t believe that if I 
were a manufacturer of a high 
grade article I would put out 
either a 5 cent or 10 cent package. 

“Another strong point is that the 
small package increases the price 
of the cost of container.” 

M. L. Horner, Jr., Durand-Mc- 
Neil-Horner Co., Chicago, None- 
Such products: 

“We believe that this style of 
package (5 cent and 10 cent items) 
will continue to be in demand. We 
are turning out many of our own 
brands in these packages, and have 
found ready sale for merchandise 
of this nature. We believe that 
this style of package will remain 
in public favor for quite a long 
time, and believe that this is an 
economical method of distributing 
products to small families who do 
not have much space or the facili- 
ties for keeping a supply of food 
requirements.” 

_ And the following very interest- 
ing comment from Denver, Colo- 
rado. The writer’s name is with- 
held upon his request: “We believe 
that the tendency toward 5 and 10 
cent packages is a natural one and 
will continue. Our experience has 
been that when an item which has 
been selling at 12% cents or 15 
cents, for instance, is packed to 
sell for 10 cents, its sale is greatly 
stimulated. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that it would be advisable to 
pack all items in all localities in a 
5 or 10 cent package, as the nature 
of the item and _ circumstances 
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must be taken into consideration. 
“In the grocery field there are 
few items which can be sold for 
5 cents, but the 10 cent package 
will undoubtedly become a larger 
factor than it now is. Our experi- 
ence has been that in all cases 
where an item is advertised to be 
sold at a fixed resale price, such 
as 10 cents, for instance, the ten- 
dency is to force the wholesaler and 
retailer to sell these items at a 
smaller margin of profit. This is 
particularly true where freight 
rates enter to increase the cost to 
wholesaler and retailer. Fluctua- 
tions in cost of raw material to 
manufacturers and cost of manu- 
facturing and packing make it diffi- 
cult for all concerned to maintain 
a uniform resale price, particu- 
larly one so low as 5 or 10 cents.” 
How about the manufacturer of 
nationally advertised food products 
whose goods are not at present 
sold in 5 cent or 10 cent packages: 
What is he going to do about sup- 
plying this demand? A few have 
already put out packages to retail 
at either or both of these prices, 
many more are planning to do it, 
a number of others are undecided, 
and a large number are uncon- 
vinced. It should be remembered 
that a great many manufacturers 
of nationally advertised brands of 
food products have had 5 or 10 
cent packages for years, and a 
number have nothing else, such as 
manufacturers of baking powder, 
canned vegetables, cereals, cocoa 
and chocolate, desserts, preserves, 
rice, spices, syrup, and the like. 
Some further light has been shed 
on this question which will help 
chart the drift of matters for 
those interested. The American 
Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association recently sent out a 
questionnaire to its membership on 
the subject of putting out 5 and 
10 cent grocery packages and pub- 
lished a résumé of the answers re- 
ceived in the August number of 
“The Distributor,” the house maga- 
zine of the association. Members 
of this association include many 
national advertisers, like Hills 
Brothers Co., Cream of Wheat, 
Borden Co., Postum Company, Inc., 
Beech-Nut Packing Co., B. 
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‘ation, 


Another Reason Why 
The Los Angeles Market 
Is Different ~~ 


The Los Angeles market is a zone where the 
area surrounding the city proper constitutes an 
extremely important part of the total market. 
It is the only instance in the United States where 
the area tributary to a large city has a higher 
per capita purchasing power than the city 
proper. The suburbs of Los Angeles, while con- 
taining only 38% as much population as the 
city, furnish 64% as many income tax returns. 


This unique market, with its great metropoli- 
tan city and its immensely wealthy suburbs, is 
walled around by a chain of lofty mountains 
and separated by deserts from every other large 
population center. 


Los Angeles Times is built to order to suit 
this particular field. In news, features, interests, 
and allegiance it fits the market. Specialization 
has given The Times a commanding prestige and 
influence. It ranks first on the Pacific Coast 
both in volume of home-delivered circulation 
and in volume of advertising. 


Tos Angfiks Times 


Bastern Representative: Pacifie Coast Representative : 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. @~@9 R. J. Bidwell Company 
360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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Knox Gelatine Co., Runkel Bros., 
Quaker Oats Co., and others. The 
questionnaire sought to determine 
the extent to which 5 and 10 cent 
grocery items are now available 
and the views of members on the 
sales opportunity presented by the 
trend. Replies were digested under 
the following classifications: Bak- 
ing powder, beverages, bluing, 
canned goods, cereals, cleaners, 
cocoa and chocolate, coffee, des- 
serts, flavoring extracts, grocery 
sundries, insecticides, macaroni, mo- 
lasses, preserves, rice, soap, spices, 
sugar and syrup. Omitting articles 
other than food and those food 
classifications in which 5 and 10 
cent items are now being put out 
(already mentioned, viz., baking 
powder, cocoa and chocolate, pre- 
serves, rice, spice and syrup), the 
answers were as follows: 


Beverages, four manufacturers; (1) 
has no 5 or 10 cents package now, but 
might like to get up a 10 cent size; (2) 
does not contemplate a or 10 cents 
package; (3) does not plan at present 
to pack 5 or 10 cents sizes; (4) we are 
selling a specially prepared package to 
5 and 10 cents chains. 

Canned goods, two manufacturers; (1) 
we look with favor upon this class of 
ou‘let; we are already offering a line of 
our products in 9 oz. size, and many 
are priced to sell at 10 cents; (2) we 
have several 10 cents sellers but are 
unable to do much with the 5 and 10 
cents stores for the reason that they 
demand store door delivery and the 
quantity they buy is so small that we 
cannot afford to do this; some whole- 
salers are selling these stores some of 
our 10 cents items. 

Cereals, three manufacturers; (1) con- 
sidering 5 cents seller; (2) might con- 
sider if these chains ome a factor 
in distribution; (3) have at present one 
or two packages which can be sold in 
5 and 10 cents grocery stores; as far 
as making special packages in instances 
where we have none, we are inclined to 
feel that this would be rather difficult 
to do, inasmuch as chain stores cut our 
prices down to a point where it is so 
near to 10 cents that it would be very 
hard to convince the consumer of the 
economy in buying from a 5 and 10 
cents grocer; while this is our attitude 
at present, we might change it if it 
seemed decidedly advantageous to do so. 

yy two manufacturers; (1) and 
(2) do not contemplate putting up a 5 
or 10 cents size. 

Desserts, four manufacturers; (1) 
might later consider 10 cents package; 
(2) now have item selling at 10 cents; 
(3) do not pack 5 or 10 cents size and 
have not decided to do so; (4) have 
been unable as yet to put out a 5 or 
10 cents package; it may be that a little 
later we will get into this 5 and 10 
cents package goods. 
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Flavoring extracts, two manufactur- 
ers; (1) pack a 10 cents size in re- 
sponse to request of our largest cus- 
tomers; we are not particularly inter. 
ested in this class of business because 
it does not show a normal profit, but 
consider it advisable to pack goods 
that our customers call for; (2) we 
have gone into this matter quite thor- 
oughly and cannot see at present any 
benefit from going into this line, in 
which the margin is very close; unless 
this idea develops further than it al- 
ready has, we do not intend to do 
anything about a 10 cents line. 

Molasses, two manufacturers; (1) we 
contemplate a 10 cents size if demand 
warrants it; (2) shculd 10 cents idea 
spread, we will be compelled to go with 
trend, but at present time, we are not 
favorably disposed toward it. 

Spices, four manufacturers; (1) now 
have package retailing at 5 and 10 
cents; (2) we pack a 5 cents size, but 
it does not seem as though it will ever 
be a real big seller; (3) some of our 
products are 10 cents sellers; (4) do 
not expect to put up a 5 or 10 cents 
package. 

Sugar, one manufacturer; (1) we have 
no 5 or 10 cents packages but we do 
believe that if this method of buying 
continues so attractive, manufacturers 
may be compelled to put up packages to 
sell at that price. 


General opinions expressed by 
food manufacturers were that the 
most important factors in the 5 
and 10 cent field at present are the 
regular chain-store organizations, 
like Woolworth, and that they are 
not interested in a general line of 
grocery products but are limiting 
their purchases to certain specialties 
which they believe are less compet- 
itive than the regular line of man- 
ufacturers’ brands, and that they 
are specializing in items like salad 
dressing, olives, mustard, pickles, 
and some special-sized cans of 
fruits and vegetables; that they 
aim to carry goods which are ready 
for use with little or no prepara- 
tion on the part of the housewife; 
that they want packages which do 
not bulk large or which would be 
inconvenient to carry long dis- 
tances, like cereals, which such 
stores have not gone in for; that 
they avoid the more popular 10 
cent items which other stores often 
sell at 3 for 25 cents, and that the 
principal advantage of the 5 and 
10 cent package to the manufac- 
turer is its sampling value. 

A fair summary of the whole 
situation at the present time seems 


to be: 
1, That there is an existing de- 
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FRANCIS RUFUS BELLAMY 


Other Advertising Offices: Boston—Chicago—Atlanta—Sen Franci 


V 


Consolidation! 


er << 


HE famous old Independent, founded 

in 1828, has joined forces with the 
new OUTLOOK! Each of these magazines 
is an important force in the weekly maga- 
zine world, and their consolidation marks a 
notable enhancement of the divided value 
each heretofore represented. 


Joined together beneath the handsome 
covers of the new OUTLOOK, printed in 
beautiful Bodoni type, and sheltering a 
splendid coterie of writers, critics and jour- 
nalists, the combination moves to first place 
in that group of journals devoted to a 
weekly news review of the world and opin- 
ions on current life. The first edition of 
the OUTLOOK representing the combined 
Outlook and Independent will number 
110,000 copies. 


Outlook 


“4A Weekly For Those Who Read To Remember” 


120 East 16th Street, New York 


er - Editor 











WM. L. ETTINGER, Jr. 
Advertising Manager 


—Los Angeles. Seattle 
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VEN to advertisers who never buy a line of 
Sunday space, a consideration of Sunday 
facts in many cities can be extremely helpful. 


Certainly in Boston the Sunday situation has a 
definite bearing on week-day selling problems. 


Here are three newspapers carrying the bulk of 
Boston advertising. On Sunday in the Metro- 
politan district one of them loses a third of its 
daily readers, and another loses nearly two-thirds. 
The Globe alone holds its week-day audience 
intact on Sunday. 


Granting that Sunday circulation is largely 
home circulation, which of these three news- 
papers can justly claim to be the home paper 
of Boston? ; . . 


Boston’s department store merchants, who stand or fall on 
the degree of their success in reaching people where they 
live, have long recognized the Globe’s home strength. They 
use 45% more advertising space in the Globe, daily and 
Sunday, than in any other Boston newspaper. 


Naturally this gives the Globe greater strength with 
Boston women! 


‘The Boston 
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Editorially, the Globe’s home strength 
has been built up by fifty years of striving 
% for broad interest to intelligent readers of 


both sexes. 


If the Globe has one of the best sport- 

ing pages in the country, it also has one 

of the most practical Household Departments (first of 
such departments in American journalism—established 34 


years ago). 

If a majority of Boston’s 
substantial business men re- 
gard the Globe as a reliable 
business paper, their wives look 
upon it as a dependable daily 
shopping guide. 

In this self-contained com- 
munity the Globe publishes 
more local news than any other 
newspaper. 

Finally—in four out of the 
five classifications which ac- 
count for 63% of all display 
advertising in Boston, the 
Globe leads. 

Our booklet will help you de- 
termine how best to sell in 
Boston. Send for a copy. 


Globe 























Facts on Boston 


and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns. 
Family wealth averages $9,000; 
saving deposits, $2,000. 
Metropolitan Boston is 
within 12 miles of Boston’s 
City Hall. From this area 
department stores draw 
74% of their business. Here 
the Globe is definitely the 
home newspaper, as proved 
by circulation and advertising. 
It is the only Boston news- 
paper which holds all of its 
readers in this district seven 
days a week. 


major 
classifications which find their 
greatest market in the home, 
% Je. 42 Z Li adver- 
tising, the Globe also enjoys a 
substantial lead. 
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mand and a slowly growing market 
for 5 and 10 cent food packages 
in congested communities where 
families, kitchens and purchasing 
power are small. 

2. That the total volume of sales 
of a 5 or 10 cent package, in the 
case of manufacturers whose regu- 
lar package now sells for more 
than 10 cents, will probably never 
be tremendously important, at least 
not for several years; and 

3. That the principal value of the 
5 and 10 cent package to the manu- 
facturer is its function as a sam- 
ple of his product in the larger or 
higher-priced size. 


Donald Jones with Campbell- 
Ewald 


Donald Jones, recently assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Johnson Motor 
Company, Waukegan, .Ill., and, at one 
time, with the copy department of the 
Caples Company, Chicago, has joined 
the Chicago office of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, where he will do both copy 
and contact work. 


Louis Sherry Account to Ray 
D. Lillibridge 

The advertising account of Louis 
Sherry, New York, has been placed with 
Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. This includes the ad- 
vertising of Louis Sherry confections, 
restaurants and shops and also a new de- 
partment, Louis Sherry table delicacies. 


Corset Account to Reimers & 
Osborn 


The Royal Worcester Corset Com- 

ny, Worcester, Mass., has appointed 
Reimers & Osborn, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, as advertising and 
merchandising counsel. It is planned 
to resume consumer advertising in the 
near future. 


New Accounts for E. H. 
Brown Agency 


The Engeln Electric Company, maker 
of X-ray equipment, the Matchless 
Metal Polish Company and the Wally 
Noodle Company, all of Chicago, have 
placed their advertising accounts with 
the E. H. Brown Advertising Agency, 
also of that city. 


Appointed by “Fisherman’s 
Own Book” 


J. J. Dunlop has been appointed New 
York district sales manager of the 
Fisherman's Own Book, New York. He 
formerly was with Electrolux, Inc. 

William Robert Shannon has been ap 
pointed Chicago district sales manager. 
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This Pastime of Picking Other 
Fellows’ Copy to Pieces 


Freperick Seip 
ADVERTISING) 
San Francisco, Oct. 5, 1928. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

That article in your issue of Septem- 
ber 27, by W. L. Barnhart, on “Com- 
ments of a Man Who Does Not Know 
Advertising,”’ just naturally yearns for 
an argument. In selecting himself to 
award the gold medals and blue ribbons 
for prize winning advertisements, he 
Starts by saying: “First let it be said 
that I am not an advertising man.” 

Mr. Barnhart is not as innocent as 
he would appear. His own words show 
that he is well versed in the ways of 
writing for publication. The article 
itself is good evidence of that, and he 
confesses to being an ex-reporter. 
Furthermore, he is in charge of sales 
publicity. 

This pastime of picking the other 
fellow’s copy to pieces has long been a 
favorite indoor sport. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Barnhart’s prize winner “thas the stuff 
of which. great selling records are 
made.” For that matter so has 
R. Huntsman’s advertisement on page 
117 of the same issue of Printers’ Ink. 
And the same may be said of a thou- 
sand other good pieces of copy. 

You'll hear a storm of protests from 
all over the land concerning the para- 
graph about handling a half million 
dollar appropriation without schedules 
of any kind. A concern might just as 
well disorganize its sales department, 
call in the entire sales force and keep 
them indoors playing pinochle until 
someone gets a “hunch” for something 
big to say. The men would then 
turned loose for a grand killing. Great 
fun it would be—the game of selling 
by fits and starts. 

Isn’t there more to advertising than 
the written text—vital as that most 
certainly is? Without looking further 
than this same issue of Printers’ Ink, 
how about the Williams & Cunnyngham 
color insert featuring their work for 
Westclox? By its subtlety and atmos- 
phere and setting isn’t this a more con- 
vincing way for the agen to show 
its credentials than would possible 
by words alone? And could the West- 
ern Clock Company tell its color story 
in words as a salesman would voice 
them in person? 

Oh yes, there is a big difference be- 
tween salesmanship and advertising. It 
is largely a matter of stage setting. Like 
the window display, the advertisement 
must be placed. and with atmosphere, 
where the crowds will see it. Until we 

ve advertisement-“talkies,” copy for 
most purposes cannot stand unadorned. 
But why generalize when every cam- 
paign is a separate problem? 

Frepericx Seip. 


E. H. Croll Joins American 
Colortype 


Edward H. Croll has joined the sales 
staff of the American Colortype Com- 


pany. New York. He was recently with 

arron G. Collier, Inc., and, formerly, 

ne been with The Stubbs Company, 
troit. 











Going faster 
than we though 


we would 


— hut 


we _—_ 


we would : 





W E presented the AMERICAN HoME—continuing 
Garden and Home Builder—with the October 


issue. 
Its reception—to put it mildly—has been extraordi- 


nary. 
The October issue has been, in effect, a sell-out. 

We believed, when it went to press, that it would be 
a success. We were confident that it had been sound- 
ly designed and skilfully made for the new audience 
for which it was conceived—that audience of thou- 
sands upon tens of thousands of Americans young in 
purse, yet craving beauty; dazed with the multiplicity 
of beautiful things clamoring for their favor; aching 
in heart before the periodicals of our well-established 
elders, with their displays of costly homes and furni- 
ture; bewildered before the task of sifting and choos- 
ing just those things they really want, just those things 
really within their reach, just those things in harmony 
with each other. 


The place for such a magazine was so clear. Our staff 
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success ! 


was so ready and so wanting to make just such a maga- 
zine. 

And so we started with an edition of 150,000 copies, 
nearly three times the circulation of Garden and Home 
Builder; 50,000 of them for subscribers at $1.00 a year; 
100,000 of them for newsstand distribution, at 10 cents 
the copy. 

Then we enjoyed that happy publishing experience of 
finding them swept off the newsstands by an eager 
public—and the news company re-ordering copies not 
available. Telegraphic orders were received from 
branches all the way across the country asking for 
more—and more—copies. 


On sale Friday, September 14th, the subway stands in 
Boston sold 150 out of 300 by Friday night and re-or- 
dered 300 on Saturday morning. The Union News 
Company stand had sold 240 out of 500 on Saturday 
morning. On Saturday morning the Union News 
Company had received re-orders from more than 40 
small dealers, in addition to the copies which they had 
themselves sold over the counter. 





In New York, the Hudson Terminal stands were sold 
out before eleven o’clock on Friday morning, and in- 
stantly re-ordered. In the Pennsylvania station, the 
Long Island Division, all of the stands sold their orig- 
inal allotment and used up a surplus stock of 300 copies 
by two o'clock Friday. 

And so it went all over the country. There weren't 
enough copies to go round. 

This means that advertisers in the AMERICAN Hog, 
buying space on the basis of a circulation delivery of 
100,000, will be getting from the outset a substantial 
surplus of circulation; and this is only the beginning. 
We cannot but believe that with such a start the 
AMERICAN Home will grow still faster in circulation, 
and offer an increasingly substantial circulation excess. 


It offers you, the advertiser, therefore, from the outset, 
two circulations for the price of one. 

The AMERICAN HoME at its very beginning has ex- 
‘ceeded even our own expectations for it—is going 
faster than we thought it would. 


But we thought it would! 


THE AMERICAN HOME 


(Continuing Garden and Home Builder) 
(Member National Shelter Group) 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 

New York: 244 Madison Ave. 

Boston: Park Square Bldg. Cuicaco: Peoples’ Gas Bldg. 
ATLANTA: Glenn Bldg. SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Toronto: Doubleday, Doran & Gundy, Ltd. 

Lonpon: Wm. Heinemann, Ltd. 

















Let’s Not Be Ultra-Crepidarian! 


A Sequel to “Shall We Produce Advertisements That Scan?” 


By T. A. Baggs 


Of MacManus, Inc. 


ANGUAGE, like womankind in 

the undying words of Virgil, 
is always varium et mutabile—a 
fickle and inconstant thing. 

As a student of the vagaries of 
language, S. K. Wilson I am sure 
appreciates that fact. 

For his caveats to the incipient 
copy writer are admirable. His in- 
dex expurgatorius should be read, 
marked, learned and inwardly di- 
gested by all word-torturers. His 
rationalization of rhythm (when 
he eventually does get around to 
the text of his sermon) is very 
largely acceptable. And yet—and 
yet. 

In the very spot and space where 
Mr. Wilson should clinch all his 
preceding argument—in the grand 
climateric of his peroration—he de- 
livers a judgment which is so ob- 
viously open to question that it 
must tend to raise doubt and dis- 
belief in the minds of many readers 
as to the weight of authority be- 
hind his other judgments. 

“As a wind-up,” concludes Mr. 
Wilson, “scan this quotation that 
falls into metre indeed but is quite 
lovely until you reach the last word. 
If you pronounce that last word in 
the accepted way (as evidently the 
writer does not) you wreck the 
whole rhythmical effect. Don’t 
you? 

“‘Blue tigers stalking caravans 
of jade and purple flowers singing 
with perfume.’” 

Here are two quite passable lines 
of blank verse. Whether they con- 
stitute the strong head-line of a 
resultful advertisement is, of 
course, beside the point. No sound 
advertising man will venture to 
give an opinion aes in the ab- 
sence of sales 

But I rise on behalf of the un- 
known author of these lines when 
the pronunciation of “perfume” 


The article to which this is a reply 
eptember 


appears in the 27, 1928 issue 
f Printers’ Inx, on page 120. 


(accent on the final syllable) is so 
magisterially condemned. I must 
object to the inference that “per- 
fume” (accent on the first syllable) 
is the “accepted way.” 

Possibly because I know only too 
well the danger of attempting to 
lay down the law in matters where 
the only law is the hard-to-ascer- 
tain law of general usage. And 
possibly because there is always a 
certain amount of small-boy fun 
in seeing the school teacher “hoist 
with his own petard.” 

It will doubtless interest Mr. 
Wilson to know that the author of 
these lines in accenting “perfume” 
on the last syllable is in good com- 
pany with Milton, Scott, Addison 
and other poets. And as poetry, 
because of either its accent or its 
rhyme, preserves current pronun- 
ciations, let us adduce instances: 


“The wild rose, eglantine and broom 
Wafted around their rich age 
(Scott. Lady of the Lake) 

“The amber scent of odorousperfume” 
ilton. Samson Agonistes) 

“Ev’n the rough rocks with tender 

myrtle bloom 
And hidden weeds sent out a rich 


perfume” 
(Addison. Letter from Italy) 


Three instances of the many that 
could be given are not enough may- 
be to outweigh that word “ac- 
cepted.” And Milton, Scott and 
Addison belong to byegone (aha, 
should it be bygone or byegone?) 
a So hie for the lexicograph- 
ers 

In Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, both pronunciations 
are accepted—either “per-fume” or 
“ner-fume.” 

In the world-without-end “synop- 
sis of words differently pronounced 
by different orthoepists” which pre- 
faces the same ponderous tome, we 
find that no less than seven ac- 
cepted authorities—to wit, Web- 
ster, Oxford English Dictionary, 
Century, Funk & Wagnalls, Stor- 
month, Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
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and Worcester—give both pro- 
nunciations as equally correct. 

In Frank H. Vizetelly’s useful 
“25,000 Words Often Mispro- 
nounced,” we find both pronuncia- 
tions rated equally valid, with nine 
authorities who favor stress on the 
first syllable and eleven who favor 
stressing the last syllable. 


For most of us, I think, this set- 


tles the question by showing that 
the question of right or wrong is 
unsettled. It is a matter of “take 
your choice, ladies and gentlemen, 
either is correct according to the 
accepted ways.” And there, maybe, 
the matter should rest. 

But this word perfume—pro- 
nounce it either way, as you will— 
has an interesting past history and 
an even more interesting future. 

There seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that the verb-form of the 
word came into the language be- 
fore the noun and that both were 
pronounced and accentuated simi- 
larly—with the accent on the final 
syllable. 

The word is, of course, derived 
from the French parfum through 
the Latin per-fumare. One of its 
earliest usages is in Elyot’s “Castle 
of Health” (1533), though it was 
probably current in English talk 
in the fifteenth century. 

A borrowed word, it had to wait 
for incorporation into the language. 
It was first accentuated in the 
strictly French fashion (accent on 
the final syllable). Later, the 
strictly English accentuation (ac- 
cent on the first syllable) began to 
appear. In Elizabethan days it 
would seem that both accentuations 
fought for supremacy, as Shakes- 
peare is divided in his allegiance, 
using both. 

Apparently the struggle between 
French and English placing of the 
accent persists to this day. Ac- 
cording to my observation, and in 
America particularly, the French 
fashion seems today to have the 
ascendancy. 

In England, however, I believe 
many educated people—and that 
doesn’t mean folk from Oxford or 
Middlesex or Kent or anywhere in 
particular—would favor the strictly 
English accentuation of perfume 
(accent on first syllable). 
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It is the genius of the English 
language to throw the ictus as far 
back as possible. (Anybody whx 
has listened to the Englishman's 
“temp’r’ry secr’t’ry” knows this!) 
Conversely, it is the genius of the 
French language to throw the ac- 
cent forward. (Anybody who has 
heard an American say “fatiguay’ 
for “fatigue” knows this!) 

The Englishman, of course, fights 
any foreign influence where the 
word is not obviously foreign in 
spelling. Thus he has attempted 
to graft perfume (accent on first 
syllable) into English. And the 
naturalization is still incomplete. 

Borrowings from the French are 
thus “springs to catch woodcocks” 
in matters of pronunciation. There 
is still no standard for many of 
them. For instance, that awkward 
word “envelope” has at least two 
pronunciations. And “vase” is pro- 
nounced in three ways, though I 
would hesitate to say which is the 
accepted. 

Surely it behooves us to exer- 
cise a wide tolerance in these in- 
definite matters of pronunciation. 
Let us beware of taking too much 
for granted. Rules we must have 
but let us be very sure before we 
raise our hand to pluck the mote 
from our brother’s eye. 

I'm going to say now what I 
might have said at the start: I 
don’t like the schoolmaster’s touch 
in advertising. It’s  ultra-crepi- 
darian—which isn’t at all the kind 
of thing you expect of a sound 
advertising man. No, I’m not call- 
ing anybody names. I am pro- 
pounding merely the need of cau- 
tion before accepting obiter dicta 
as ex cathedra. 


F. D. Hendrick Joins Art 
Printing Plate Company 
Fred D. Hendrick, formerly with the 


Everton Engraving Company, Detroit, 
has become vice-president of the Art 
Printing Plate Company, of that city. 

Russell W. Curtis, associated with 
the Graham Printing Company, Detroit, 
has been elected secretary of that com- 
pany. 


Death of Gustav Monasch 


Gustav Monasch, president of the 
Monasch Company, New York, lithog- 
rapher, died recently at that city. 
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ON THE OREGONIAN 


Portlands Qutstanoing Leader 
in RADIO and 
RADIO ADVERTISING 


HE RADIO is essentially a 

home instrument. The 
Oregonian is a home news- 
paper...it reaches more 
homes than does any other 
Portland newspaper! That is 
one principal reason for The 
Oregonian’s leadership in 
radio advertising. 

Radio Advertisers 
know: that The Ore- 
gonian is FIRST in 
the Oregon Market, 
both in circulation 
and in advertising; 


CHICAGO 
333 N. Michigaa Ave. 


NEW YORK 
285 Madison Ave. 


ears 
ates ce 


is 
Che Oregonian 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 106,000 daily; over 160,000 Sanday. 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


that The Oregonian’s station 
KGW is the leading radio 
station in the Pacific North- 
west; most of all, that The 
Oregonian’s readers are the 
people who want the newest 
and best in radio—as well 
as in everything else. 

Not only does the Ore- 
gonian lead in radio 
advertising ...it 
has greater radio 
lineage than all 
other Portland news- 
papers combined! 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadaock Buildiog 


DETROIT | 
321 Lafayette Blvd. 








“yf” 


J. Watter THompson Company 
Cuicaco 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you please send us as soon as 
possible a list of all slogans beginning 
with the word “If’’? 

J. Watter TuHompson Company. 


IX spite of its size the word “If” 
is tremendous in meaning—and 
use. Kipling realized ‘its impor- 
tance and wrote a poem about it. 
Shakespeare found “much virtue 
in If,” declaring in “As You Like 
It” that “Your If is the only 
peace-maker.” The reason for the 
word’s popularity with some ad- 
vertisers may be explained by this 
quotation from that same play: 
“All these you may avoid but the 
Lie Direct; and you may avoid 
that, too, with an If.” 

If Printers’ Ink did not have a 
Slogan Clearing House, and if 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
had not written us about “If” 
slogans, our readers would not know 
that we have a record of thirty- 
six slogans starting with “If”: 





If Hair’s Your Pride Use Herpicide. 
Herpicide Any any, Detroit, Mich. 

‘it C ‘or Concrete It Calls for 
Ra diy, , fe Concrete Machinery 
Co., Dunellen, N. J. 

If It we This Red Woven Label 
It Isn’t B. V. D. Underwear. B. V. D. 
Company, New York. 

Jf It Isn’t Diamond Crystal, It Isn't 
Shaker. nes Crystal Salt Co., St. 


Clair, Mich 

uly It’s “AA-Grade Malted Milk” It’s 

hite-Cross.” White-Cross Food Co., 

Bh Wis. 

If 1lt’s a Candy Wrapper We Make It. 
L. A. Liebs Co., New York. 

If It’s Darbrook, It’s Durable (Silks). 
aa Huber & Co., New 


oF “It’s Derryvale It’s “Irish Linen.” 
Derryvale. Linen Co., New York. 

If It’s Done with’ Heat You Can Do 
It Better—with Gas. American Gas As- 
sociation, New York. 

If It's Dust-proof It’s @ Mendel 

rucker Co., Cin- 


(Trunks). Mendel- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

If It’s Dyed by Goodman It’s Good. 
gapen J. Goodman Fur Dressers, New 

ork. 

If It’s for the Auto—We Have It. 
rig Square Auto Supply Co., New 

ork. 

If It’s a Fownes, That’s All You Need 
Know about a Glove. Fownes Glove 
Co., New York. 

If It Is @ Garland That Is All You 
Need Know about a Stove or Range. 
Michigan Stove Co 
If It’s Modeweli, 


Detroit, Mich, 
It’s Well Made 
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Taunton Knitting Co., 
M. J 
Claflins, 


rat 
Taunton, 

If It’s in Saks Has It. 
Saks Shoe Corp., New York. 

If It's New—We Have It. 
Inc., New York. 

If It’s a Paramount Picture It’s ti 
Best Show in Town. Famous Players 
Lasky Corp., New York. 

If It’s a Steger Its the Most Vali- 
able Piano in the World. Steger « 
Sons Piano Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Jf It’s Thompson’s It’s Double 
Malted. Thompson’s Malted Food Co, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

If It’s Trafic—A. G. A. America 
Gas Accumulator Co., Elizabeth, N. | 

If It’s Truhu It’s Washable. Jerse) 
Silk Miils, Inc., New York. 

If It’s "Worth Labeling At All, It's 
Worth Labeling Well. E. H. Kluge 
Weaving Co., New York. 

If Not the Best, as Good as Any 
Made (Gasoline Vapor Range). Pren 
tisssWabers Products Co., Wisconsi: 
Rapids, Wis. 

If Not Made by Felt & Tarrant It’s 
Not a Comptometer. Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

If the Owner's Well Advised—He'l! 
Have His Building Upsonized. The 
Upson Company, Lockport, 

If Purina Chows Won't Make You 
Hens Lay, They Are Roosters. Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo 

If Quality Is Ignored, Then Price Is 
No True Guide to Value. G. W. Gates, 
Anderson, Ind. 

If We Have a Dissatisfied Customer 
It's Because He Has Kept It to Him 
vit. Duplex Envelope Co., Richmond, 

a. 


If Weber Makes It—A Fish Takes It 
Frost Fishing Tackle Co. & Weber Life- 
like Fly Co. 

If You Care for Ease and Speed— 
a@ Samson-Chrysier Suits Your Need. 
Samson Motor Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

If You Knew the Facts You’d Take 
“Ex-Laz.” _Ex-Lax Manufacturing Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

If You Know Anything Worth While, 
Tell It to the World. try L. Cohen 
Advertising Agency, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If You Think lothes ons Make a 
Difference, Try Down the 
Street Without Py Wolf Tailoring 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

If You Use Soap—Lily Is Your Girl. 
Haskins Bros. & Co., Omaha, Nebr. 





“Dry Goods Economist” 
Nugents’ Publications 


After its issue of October 23, Nu 
gents’ Garment Weekly founded in 
1902, will be discontinued as a separate 
publication and its subscribers will be 
taken over and served by the Dry 
Goods Economist. Beginning Novem- 
ber 3 it is planned to expend the edi- 
torial program and features of the 
Economist, particularly along style and 
market lines. 

ns pe Directory,” a directory of 
the ew York ready-to-wear market 
published for retail trade, and “Nu- 
gents’ Index” will continue as such in 
their present form under their new 
o ip. 


Buys 
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We never ask you 
too.k.a job that we 
wouldn't ok. if we 


were in your shoes 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Circulation 
Giains... 


Ave 
Weekday Circulation ne nthe « ended 


bO9, 959 


A gain of 7.261 over the cor 


responding period of 1927. 


paid 6 


Ave 
= - tar * » Sep- 
Sunday Circulation oe 


404,539 


A gain of 3 i | 055 over the cor- 


responding period of 1927. 


Ae rald 
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TT. important gains 


in circulation indicate a growing appre- 
ciation by the public of the Herald 
Tribune’s efforts to produce a newspaper 
of superior excellence. 


The New York Herald Tribune is 
edited for a discriminating public, above 
the average in intelligence, tastes and 
buying power. 


Reaching this type of reader in such 
large and growing numbers, the Herald 
Tribune has become of prime importance 
to advertisers serving the New York met- 
ropolitan area—the world’s greatest 
market. 


YORK 


Tribune 
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Ay HE|BE 
EVANS-WINTER-HEBB I” 
OF DETROIT 
DIRECT ADVERTISING 
ANNOUNCES 
THE OPENING OF A 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
AT 
1505 LAKE MICHIGAN BUILDING 
180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
OCTOBER 10, 1928 
e240 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


AT 


1950 GRAYBAR BUILDING 





How We Run Contests for Branch 
and District Managers 


We Find That Such Contests Help Keep the Sales Graph Even Instead 


of 


Wavy 


By H. L. Brown 


Vice-President, The C & D Company 


AS a result of selling C & D 
<i lingerie, dresses, hosiery and 
knit underwear through field rep- 
resentatives for seventeen years in 
towns and cities all over the 
United States, we have found that 
we can effectively run sales con- 
tests of various kinds practically 
year in and year out, both for 
salespeople and for branch and 
district managers. Our books 
show that such contests go a long 
way toward keeping the sales 


graph even instead of wavy. Too, 
we are great believers in consistent 
effort along these lines because we 
know for a fact that continuous 
competitive 
people 


interest among our 
increases loyalty to the 
company. 

In a previous Printers’ INK 
article, I described how we 
keep humorous contests running 
throughout the year for our field 
workers. Now I have been asked 
to tell about contests for our 
branch and district managers, and 
what follows is based on our ef- 
forts to stimulate these managers 
in a part of their work which we 
consider of greatest importance— 
the taking on of new salespeople. 

We, as other houses selling di- 
rect, can increase our business 
from year to year by developing 
our present representatives, but 
the one certain way of gaining an 
nerease is to get more sales- 
people. Many companies selling 
direct get their people through ad- 
vertisements, closing them by mail 
from the home office. We, how- 
ever, follow the plan of get- 
ting new representatives through 
branch and district managers in 
the field. If we do any advertis- 
ing later, it is to supplement the 
managers’ efforts because, gen- 
erally speaking, on account of the 
character of our line we feel that 
we must get new salespeople 


through personal appointment. 

In other words, we have a high 
quality line, representatives of a 
high type are hard to obtain, and 
it is almost impossible to get them 
by mail. So we find them by 
sending the branch or district 
manager into their home towns. 

Our branch and district man- 
agers work on a bonus basis, and 
in appointing a new representative 
they make a little commission on 
the original sample order, but not 
so much as they make on the 
regular customer’s order. So 
they sometimes neglect the ap- 
pointment of salespeople and de- 
vote most of their time to per- 
sonal selling. Although they know 
that if they get a large number of 
representatives their bonus will 
grow larger and larger as the 
weeks go by, it is difficult for 
them to see into the future. They 
think chiefly of today and this 
week, and engage in personal sell- 
ing instead of taking a little time 
to find new representatives. 

While we certainly do want our 
managers to sell, we also want 
them to devote a portion of their 
energy to getting new salespeople. 
To stimulate them along this line, 
we find it necessary to run con- 
tests. 

Let me at this point outline a 
campaign now running, explaining 
as we go along several points that 
have been worked out smoothly as 
a result of considerable practical 
experience in conducting contests 
for managers. 

On September 1 we sent from 
the home office a special branch 
and district managers’ bulletin an- 
nouncing a special campaign for 
new salespeople during September, 
October and November. We headed 
it “an opportunity for every 
branch and district manager to 
earn some extra money, also a 
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merchandise prize and a possible 
free trip to the mill.” 

Rules of the campaign were 
simple. First, we said, there would 
be three grand prizes—$100, $75 
and $50 in cash—to go to the 
three branch or district managers 
who personally appoint the most 
active salespeople during the 
period of the campaign. (The 
meaning of the word active will 
be explained later.) 

We emphasized that new sales- 
people must be appointed person- 
ally by the branch or district 
manager. A district manager, for 
example, might have four branch 
managers in her district. Perhaps 
Branch Manager No. 1 might ap- 
point ten salespeople, No. 2 ap- 
point fifteen, No. 3 twelve, and 
No. 4 fourteen, while the district 
manager herself might appoint 
twenty. This would make a total 
of seventy-one for the district, but 
the district manager would 
credited with only twenty—the 
number that she herself appointed. 

Besides the three grand prizes, 
we announced, six branch or dis- 
trict managers would be invited to 
come to Grand Rapids and go 
through the mill. We would pay 
for transportation and expenses 
while at the mill. It would make 
no difference whether the winners 
came from our neighbor State, 
Indiana, or from distant Califor- 
nia, Florida or Maine. 

The only stipulation here was 
that the fortunate six would be 
the first six branch or district 
managers on the winning list who 
had not previously been to Grand 
Rapids. In other words ,the man- 
ager finishing in first place would 
receive the grand prize of $100 
and also a free trip to the mill, 
provided that he or she had not 
made the trip previously. Obvi- 
ously we wanted to bring as many 
different representatives as pos- 
sible to the factory. Therefore we 
felt it useless to have the same 
representatives visit us twice. This 
rule meant that a manager might 
end the campaign as far down as 
eighth, ninth or tenth and still be 
among the lucky six to make the 
trip. 

In addition to the grand cash 
prizes and the trip to the mill, we 
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would allow credit in our prize 
catalog. This prize catalog is a 
book containing illustrations of 
more than 500 standard articles oi 
merchandise. Thus, regardless of 
who won the grand prizes or the 
six free visits to the mill, every 
branch and district manager would 
have the opportunity to win a 
merchandise prize. It has been 
our experience that if you give 
everyone a chance to win som: 
sort of prize you will get bette: 
results than if you limit the re- 
wards to a few large prizes. 

In this case, it makes no differ 
ence how large or small a terri- 
tory the manager has, or what 
other district or branch managers 
may do, the number of credits in 
the prize catalog depends entirely 
upon the individual. This part o! 
the campaign is a contest of each 
manager against himself. Some- 
one else may appoint three times 
as many salespeople, but the in- 
dividual will still win credits and 
can be a credit-prize winner even 
if last on the list. 

We allow a choice in the use of 
these credits. Five credits in the 
catalog are given for every active 
representative appointed during the 
campaign’s three months, but if 
the manager prefers to use the 
credits in cash or against samples 
instead of against a prize in the 
catalog, each credit is worth 50 
cents in cash or on a sample order. 

To give some idea of the prize 
possibilities in such a campaign 
as this, we listed the credits earned 
during the new salespeople cam- 
paign held during the first three 
months of 1928. Here the winner 
ran up a string of seventy-five 
and, as we pointed out, in addi- 
tion to her grand prize of $100, 
received $37.50—enough to pay for 
a large number of samples. 

Then we came to the definition 
of an active representative as ap- 
plied to this campaign. We describe 
an active representative as any new 
representative who sells $100 within 
a stated time. 

Many successful district man- 
agers have frequently pointed out 
that it is not difficult to find and 
appoint salespeople but that the 
main job is to dévelop them into 
producers after they are ap- 
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eAdvertisin ge Agency Service 
that 1s adequate. 
and complete in all details 


Nodoubt there are many manufaéturers 
who would like to have their businesses 
receive the advantage of the same 
competent advertising agency service 
that McJunkin Advertising Company 
is giving to Pluto Water, Paris Garters, 
Florsheim Shoes, Great Northern Rail- 
way, Leonard Refrigerators, Everwear 
Hosiery, Shaw-Walker, Business Eco- 
nomic Digest, French Battery Co., 
American Steel Foundries, Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corporation, a 
large group of leading hotels and many 
other outstanding institutions and 
produéts in diversified lines of in- 
dustry. Correspondence is invited. 


. a 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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pointed. One district manager 
said she could easily appoint 
twenty salespeople a month, but 
that many of them would not suc- 
ceed. If she appointed that many 
she could not possibly spend 
enough time with them to train 
them properly and to help them 
over the first rough spots. 

Many representatives drop out 
the first three months after their 
appointment simply because they 
do not receive proper instruction 
and encouragement. If they are 
helped in the beginning, they usu- 
ally continue with us for months 
and months and many of them for 
years. So the job of the branch 
or district manager is not merely 
to sell them a sample outfit but to 
help them succeed. Therefore we 
offer credits not for all new rep- 
resentatives but only for active 
salespeople—that is for those who 
produce $100 or more sales before 
a stated time. 


QUOTAS ASSIGNED 


We made one other condition in 
this contest. To qualify as a win- 
ner of one of the grand prizes, a 
trip to the mill or credits for ac- 
tive representatives, every man- 
ager has to appoint a certain num- 
ber of salespeople during the 
campaign. That is, we assign 
each a quota. 

These quotas are assigned by 
the division managers, and are 
reasonable. They are not quotas 
that cannot be reached. They are 
well within the individual’s power, 
and we assign them because we do 
not feel that any branch or dis- 
trict manager should expect to get 
a prize unless he appoints a rea- 
sonable number of new salespeople 
during this special drive. Also we 
believe in quotas in general—we 
know that anyone accomplishes 
more if there is a goal to strive 
for. 

The quota was sent out by the 
division manager, and the home 
office laid down only one rule— 
that the quota must be at least five 
active representatives. The indi- 
vidual’s quota might be the mini- 
mum of ve or it might be more. 
We set five as a minimum—less 
than two representatives per month 
—because we felt that. every 
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branch and district manager should 
be capable of appointing at least 
that many during three such good 
months as September, October and 
November. 

Under this rule, if a manager 
makes the quota, he or she quali- 
fies and has a chance to win one 
of the grand prizes, a trip to the 
mill and also five credits for every 
active representative. If the man- 
ager does not make the quota, that 
individual will not qualify and 
even if he or she appoints sev- 
eral active representatives—but 
short of the quota—that manager 
is not entitled to any prize or any 
credits at all. 

Prizes, we announced, would be 
determined March 1, 1929. 

This may seem distant for a 
contest held three and more 
months earlier, but as I previously 
pointed out we cannot judge a 
representative to be active over a 
shorter period. Too, as we keep 
these campaigns running con- 
stantly, there always are prizes 
being awarded for a past contest, 
so that interest is sustained. 

For example, we ran a contest 
similar to the current campaign 
during January, February and 
March. Prizes were not distributed 
until July 1, and were then based 
on the new representatives who 
sold a required amount by that 
date. During April, May and June, 
we ran another contest of the 
same kind. During this period our 
managers were trying to appoint 
as many representatives as they 
could and also were endeavoring, 
through personal contact and by 
letters, to help those representa- 
tives appointed during January, 
February and March to sell the re- 
quired amount by July 1. In this 
way, interest never is allowed to 


g. 
As I said before, we know for 


a fact that campaigns such as 
these stimulate great interest and 
bring not only larger sales but in- 
creased loyalty and affection for 
the company. We have found 
that they do this best when run 
off over an extended period and 
continuously, for then they keep 
our managers working steadily day 
in and day out instead of merely 
encouraging them to spurts. 
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During The 12-Months Period 
Ending September 30th 


A GAIN OF 
24,198 


CIRCULATION 


For the fifteenth consecutive six-months period the Courier- 
Journal and Times have registered substantial gains both daily 
and Sunday in circulation. The average net paid circulation for 
the six-months period ending September 30, 1928, as shown by 
sworn postoffice statements, was— 


180,227 oy 


145,419 SUNDAY 


Since 1920 Louisville has grown 100,000 in population. Her in- 
dustries have greatly augmented. No city in this section of 
America has experienced such phenomenal growth. The progress 
of the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, Kentucky’s dom- 
inant newspapers, affords 


A striking parallel to the amazing 
growth of the territory they serve. 


Che Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Members of the 100,000 Group of American Cities 
Members A. B. C. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 58S. 0. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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but 





there was one paper he would read}{t 


Nor long since, one of Fifth Ave- 
nue’s most famous merchants, the 
head of a great retail establishment, 
underwent a major operation. There- 
after for weeks he hovered between 
life and death, his condition so critical 
that even his closest associates were 
denied admission to his bedside. The 
surgeons forbade him even to think 
about business affairs. 


They underestimated their patient. 
They little knew the passionate devo- 
tion to business which has made his 
name known from coast to coast. 
Though his mail was censored and 
though his room was guarded night 
and day he contrived to have his 
chauffeur smuggle tohim daily copies 





of a business paper, and until the 
surgeons caught him at it he con- 
tinued to read that paper in secret as 
a small boy reads stories of adventure. 
That paper was Women’s Wear 
Daily. 

A fantastic story? Perhaps—to 
those who do not know retail mer- 
chants—to those who think of 
Women’s Wear Daily as an ordinary 
trade paper. But those who know 
the extraordinary part that Women’s 
Wear Daily plays in the life of the 
entire textile and apparel ‘business 
will see in this story only another 
instance of the sort of thing that hap- 
pens everywhere, every day. 


The FAIRCHILD 


CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER 





WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
The Retailer's Newspaper 
30,194 net paid (ABC 


FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL 
MAGAZINE (PARIS) 
An International Textile and Style 
Monthly—8,000 distribution 


WOMEN’S WEAR MAGAZINI 
The Authority on Feminine Styles 
21,348 net paid ( ABC) 


MAN AND HIS CLOTHES (LONDON) 
British and Continental Style News 
11,000 distribution 
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itil the | For merchants, wholesale and retail compromising integrity have made 
he con- alike, and theirexecutivesand buyers the Fairchild Publications trusted 
ecret as Mas well, read Women’s Wear Daily and read. 

enture. Byith a thoroughness that borders on 


Wear Bithe fanatic. They have to. They And because they are actually and 

literally read, their circulations form 

aps—to ily i a sterling-pure buy for the adver- 
\il mer- pendent on his ticker, for com- tiser. 

ink of Mplete, authentic ard up-to-the- 


rdinary minute news of a vastly) compli- _— 3 
eS Sry ee Wear Daily is read by major execu- 


omen’s tives is strikingly shown in our re- 

of the & This unparalleled reader-interest cently published analysis, “Textile 

usiness characterizes not only Women’s Apparel Data.” Copies are avail- 

nother Wear Daily, but all the Fairchild able to advertising or sales managers 

at hap- Publications. A world-wide news or to agency men on request to our 
staff and an editorial policy of un- Inquiry Department. 


| DIPUBLICATIONS 


8 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The extent to which Women’s 








PHIA @ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES PARIS 
LONDON BERLIN 
NI DAILY NEWS RECORD FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 
les Textile-Apparel News and Ideas LONDON—PARIS 
13,234 net paid (ABC) 
: FAIRCHILD TRADE DIRECTORIES 

MEN’S WEAR—CHICAGO of the Textile-Apparel Field 

NDON) APPAREL GAZETTE 


eu's The Men's Style Authority FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL 
14,381 net paid (ABC) ANALYSIS 


How We Make ‘ 


‘New Business” 


Men Out of Our Employees 


We Pay Each Employee for “Tips” Which Lead to Our Obtaining 
New Business 


By Norman J. Ulbright 


Advertising Manager, East St. 
N OST public transportation 
companies of today have 
their sales promotion departments 
which devote their attention to the 
securing of new business. But in 
most instances the existence of 
that department is practically un- 
known to the remaining workers 
in the organization. In that case 
the sales effort is not efficient, i 
every member of a public trans- 
portation company is a potential 
sales promoter and must neces- 
sarily be included in the workings 
of the sales department. 
We might say in the last analy- 
sis that efficient sales effort must 
include the subjection of indi- 


viduality where it conflicts with 


the ultimate purpose and the pro- 
motion of universality among the 
employees of an _ organization. 
Each employee should have a pur- 
pose that is common to the pur- 
pose of every other employee, thus 
making it a consolidated, efficient 
group rather than one made up 
of separate and distinct depart- 
ments which know little of what 
occurs outside of their own sphere 
of activity. 

To have such a body of co- 
workers that the company might 
use as a wedge to open up fields 
of business which have heretofore 
turned deaf ears on the more sub- 
dued, or, one may say, timid re- 
quests and appeals of a limited 
sales department, the company it- 
self is largely responsible. Each 
employee must be sold on his com- 
pany himself before any attempt 
to make a salesman out of him is 
made. Each employee must have 
faith and confidence in the indus- 
try as a whole and in his own 
company in particular. He must 
be impressed with the fact that by 
promoting the interests of his 
company he is developing his own 
prosperity and that a loss to the 


Louis & Suburban Railway Company 


company through business going 
to competing elements is likewise 
a personal loss to him. He must 
believe in his company, its pur- 
poses, its policies, its executives, 
and then must be willing to work 
in harmony with those executives 
and his fellow employees toward 
the perfection of those purposes 
and policies. 

In order to stimulate such 
loyalty and co-operation among 
our employees a definite plan was 
inaugurated by the East St. Louis 
& Suburban Railway Company 
and affiliated motor coach lines 
whereby all employees were ap- 
pointed sales agents of the com- 
panies. 

Previous to this, the way had 
been paved for the acceptance of 
the company’s plan through the 
issuance of a booklet which had 
for its purpose the strengthening 
of the employee’s confidence in the 
industry and in his own company 
in particular. In other words, the 
groundwork had been laid for the 
favorable reception of a definite 
plan for the increase of business 
through the co-operation of each 
employee. 


CREATING AN INCENTIVE 


The essence of our plan is the 
creating of an incentive for the 
employee to obtain new business. 
Although only made effective in 
April of this year results so far 
are very satisfactory. 

As agents of the company, 
employees will, whenever practi- 
cal, solicit new business for the 
account of the company, furnish 
information that will lead to new 
business or offer suggestions, 
criticisms, etc., toward providing 
a better service. They are awarded 
a cash commission of $1 for each 
individual motor coach load or 
street car load of new business 
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which amounts to $20 or more. In 
addition, the amount of business 
obtained is credited to their ac- 
count toward participation in one 
or more of three cash bonuses 
which are to be given at the end 
of a twelve-months period. 

For example, suppose a club in- 
tends to take a trip and is in the 
market for transportation. An 
employee of the company inter- 
views an officer of the club and 
obtains the necessary information 
regarding the number of people 
who are to make the trip, the date 
they wish to go, and so on. This 
information is jotted down on a 
“Traffic Tip” card and sent to our 
traffic solicitor, The traffic solici- 
tor follows up the “tip” and if the 
business is obtained the employee 
is paid a cash commission of $1 
for every bus load of business 
that amounts to $20 or over. In 
addition, the total amount of busi- 
ness received from that “tip” is 
credited to the employee toward 
participation in the three bonuses, 
which are $100, $50 and $25. 

During the contest the em- 

ployees are given every possible 
aid from the company. 
month a sales bulletin is issued 
which informs contestants of the 
progress of the contest. It item- 
izes the number of “tips” received, 
their origin and results obtained. 
Frequently sales letters are issued 
which will suggest possible sources 
of new business and other items 
< and informative mate- 
Tial. 
The first and primary reason for 
the company instituting this plan 
was, of course, for the purpose 
of securing more new business. 
The company is satisfied that there 
is considerable business which 
might be developed through a 
widespread sales effort and it 
seeks the employees’ co-operation 
for that purpose. This company, 
however, does not benefit by it- 
self since each employee instru- 
mental in the securing of new 
business also profits. 

Of great importance is the spirit 
of keen enthusiasm and friendly 
rivalry that the contest promotes. 
Each “tip” that secures new busi- 
ness increases the enthusiasm of 
the employee. He realizes that 
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he is really a part of the company 
—not merely performing certain 
duties. It is this zeal, this interest, 
this spirit, which the company 
feels will prove a mutual benefit 
to both the employee and the com- 
pany. For without this enthusi- 
asm no employee can be made into 
a salesman. 


Sandusky Cement Company Ap- 
points Edwin A. Machen 


The Sandusky Cement 
Cleveland, manufacturer 
Portland Cement and allied lines, has 
appointed The Edwin A. Machen Com- 
pany, Cleveland advertising agency, to 


direct its advertising account. Maga- 


zine, farm paper, business-paper, direct- 
mail and outdoor advertising will be 


S. A. Levyne Joins Joseph 
Katz Agency 
S. A. Levyne, formerly production 
gy of Ge reetee Sateen Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency, i 
now associated with the Joseph Katz 
Company, Baltimore advertising agency, 


in a similar capacity. 
oy C. Nelson, former production 
manager, has been advanced to the 


position of service manager. 


Washing Machine Account to 
Cleveland & Shaw 


The Whirldry Corporation New 
acturer of Whirldry 
machines, 


Haven, Conn., manuf: 
and Baby Whirldry washin 
haw, Inc.. 
cy, to direct 


has a nted Cleveland & 
New York advertising 

its advertising account. usiness papers, 
magazines and newspapers will be used. 


Fada Radio Starts Canadian 
Advertising Campaign 
Fada Radio of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
has started a newspaper advertising 
campaign in Canada. he campaign is 
being directed by the Toronto office of 
McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd, adver- 

tising agency. 


A. M. Evans with New York 
*‘American” 


Alfred M. Evans, recently national 
advertising manager of the New York 
Daily Mirror, has joined the New York 
American. ¢ was at one time with 
the New York Evening Post. 


Appoints S. C. Theis 


The Sarasota, Fla., Herald has ap- 

pointed the S. ol Theis Company, Inc., 

ishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 
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NE OF A HEARS | 


series of 
institutional 
advertisements 
published by 
the Hearst 
Newspapers, ap- 
pearing in news- 
papers in eight- 
een key cities 
and in leading 
advertising 
publications. 








«More than 20,000,000 


New York American 
New York Evening Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Rochester Journal 
Rochester Sunday American 
Syracuse Journal 


Syracuse Sunday American 
Atlanta Georgian 
Atlanta Sunday American 
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One IMPORTANCE of 


LAUGHTER 


|ARS ago kings kept jesters near 
their thrones to relieve the dull 
tedium of court life oes lessen the 





Tip -ak thdiperenreniien 
to eat, laughed at the dancing puppets until 
they forgot cold and hunger and the hard 
dreariness of their lives. 


Nowadays there are fewer kings, and men 
have more to wear and eat, bur laugheer is 
no less a necessity. Care and pain and sorrow 
still exist, and humor is as acedful as it ever 
was to relieve the monotony of life—to 
cheer the jaded mind and take the thought 
away from tired bodies. 


Nowadays, instead of the court jester, we 


pers, “The Comics” are welcomed every- 
where and cher droll doings have become a 
part of the daily life of the nation. Jiggs and 
Maggie, Happy Hooligan, Spark Plug and 

Barney Google, Polly and her Pals, Tillie che 
To Margy Kray Ka ce Rat ane 
Kids, Toots and Casper, Abie Kabibbie, the 
inimitable creanons of Tad—they are as real 


as humans, and the part they play in keeping 


the world running smoothly and happily is 
beyond computation. 


Nowhere is the sense of humor keener chan 


many fortunes each year in humor—in 
“Comics,” clever paragraphs, witty obser- 
vations on life, lively ‘jingles, jokes by the 
thousand. All chat is brightest and best and 
funmest is carried into the homes of over five 
million families, co put sunshine into the 
lives of more than twenty million readers 
and drive dull care away. 


The salanes of the Hearst staff of “Comic” 


men have a royal task. 
They are jesters to Their 
Majesties, che American 
People! 


ee 
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People Read These Newspapers 


San Francisco Examiner 
San Francisco Call 
Oakland Post-Enquirer 
Les Angeles Examiner 
Leos Angeles Herald 
Wisconsin News (Milwaukee) 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
San Antonio Light 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Chicago Herdfd and Examiner 
Chicago American 
Washington, D. C., Herald 
Washington, D. C., Times 
Boston Evening American 
Boston Sunday Advertiser 
Detroit Times 
Baltimore News 
Baltimore Sunday American 
Omaha Bee-News 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Check Your Boston List 
With These Facts 





CIRCULATION GAIN 
BY ALL OTHER 
STANOARD SIZED 
BOSTON DAILY 


SINCE «999 











During the last five years, according to official 
circulation figures, all Boston standard-size dailies 
combined gained 139,633 circulation in City and 
Suburban Boston. Of this total, the Boston 
Evening American gained 63,510—nearly half! 


The Boston Evening American has more Total 
Net Paid circulation and more City and Subur- 
ban Circulation than any other Boston evening 
newspaper or compulsory combination of morning 
and evening newspapers, 


. Practically half the people who read Boston 
evening newspapers (46.08% of them) prefer the 


Largest Evening Circulation in New England 
E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC, 


National Advertising Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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‘Le youngster 


who awaits a genial moment 
before touching his Dad for 
a dime has discovered the im- 
portance of laughter. As he 
profits by whatever has 
amused his father, so does 
the advertiser in the Chicago 
Evening American profit by 
the famous humorous fea- 
tures which daily arouse a 
genial mood in over a half- 
million people. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The BOONE MAN is 
well equipped 


HE BOONE MAN is well supplied 

with material that enables him to 
help you solve your problems— gauge 
your opportunities and plans your cam- 
paigns. 
He is fully prepared to give you detailed 
and accurate information concerning 
media and merchandising activities in 
any of the six major markets covered by 
the fast growing newspapers he represents. 





4 » 
New York Evening Journal Albany Times-Union 
Chicago Evening American Baltimore News 
Washington Times Wisconsin News 
Six of the 28 
HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
Read by more than twenty million people 


Members of International News Service and Universal Service 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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E has a fund of data concerning the 

sales activities of a multitude of 
highly diversified lines that are being sold 
in these markets and he is eager to help 
you reach your sales objectives with max- 
imum efficiency and minimum cost. 


The BOONE MAN spends the greater 
part of each day in contacting sales man- 
agers and agency executives. His fingers 
are on the pulse of selling activities over 
a wide area. His knowledge is available 
to you whenever you accept his offer of 
service, 








RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street 
New York City 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bidg. 
BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Temple Bldg. 
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The first of «sever of comments by advertisers themselves on the value of the 
Wisconsin News as an advertising medium. 


lane Advertising Campaigs 
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‘“‘PABST’’—a fine old 
name—a spotless 
reputation! 


A pioneer, eminently 
successful Milwaukee 
firm—surely ‘‘Pabst’”’ 
KNOWS Milwaukee! 


Read what they say 


i about Wisconsin 
tiem edvertising. 
; p 














One of the twenty sleek Hearst Newspapers read by inore than een 
~ Million people. 2 ™ 
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The 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Reaches Three Out of Every 
Five Families in the 


Largest Market in the West, 
the Fifth Market in the Nation 
and the Richest, per capita 
Metropolitan Market in the World 


it Is the Largest Daily Paper 
(both in Circulation and in Advertising) 
in the Entire West. 


With a Daily Circulation of 


leading the first morning Daily by 61,129 
leading the second evening Daily by 105,606 
‘ 
It ia Represented in 


New York ay aa San Francisco 


by y by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN H. LEDERER, A. J. NORRIS HILL, 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bids. 610 Hearst Bldg. 


“One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 
Twenty Million People” 


Member of International News Service. and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Ability to Deliver 


. . « Records of big advertising gains . . . per- 
centages of increases over the nearest competitor 

. carefully drawn charts, showing what “‘ter- 
rible shape’ other newspapers are in, does not 
give the advertiser the information he would like 
to have about a newspaper. 


. . . After all is said and done, he is only inter- 
ested in a newspaper's ABILITY TO DELIVER 
. . . to give him a good return for every one of 
his advertising dollars. 


. . . The Georgian-American, day after day, is 
demonstrating its ABILITY TO DELIVER for 
the advertiser, by giving its readers a bright, 


newsy newspaper . . . the kind of a newspaper 
that is entitled to the HAS the largest evening 
circulation in Atlanta . . . being welcomed daily 
by more than sixty out of every hundred families 
in Atlanta. 


One of the twenty-eight 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


Read by more than 20,000,000 people 


National Representatives 


E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave. 203 North Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
251 General Motors Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 
DETROIT BOSTON 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 














1928 
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COLOR 


THE Cyndy PITTSBURGH 


‘TELEGRAPH 


Sunday Circulation Largest Ever Achieved by Any Pittsburgh Newspaper! 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


SU 


GRAVURE 


Opens a New Sales 
Opportunity in the 
Increasingly Prosperous 
Greater Pittsburgh Market 


Color Gravure was introduced to Pittsburgh in 
the Sunday Sun-Telegraph of September “30th. 
It received an amazing reception and approval 
from the newspaper readers of this city. Color 
Gravure has established itself as the most colorful 
feature of Pittsburgh’s most widely read newspaper. 


Sell the great and prosperous Pittsburgh market 
with Color Gravure. Coming as it does, with in- 
creased business and employment on an upward 
trend, this new medium presents a decidedly un- 
usual opportunity to make sales records in 
Greater Pittsburgh. 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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THE 


San Francisco 
Ca. aaa 


is a Hearst newspaper with all the 
vigorous power, prestige and cour- 
age associated with the Hearst ser- 
vice, plus the personality and ex- 
' perience of that great California 


editor, Fremont Older, 


The San Francisco Call is interesting, 
energetic, different—and the public 
knows it. 


An adjective and a noun describe 
the San Francisco Call and its 
great editor. The two words are 
“Audacious” and “Courage”—on 
the side of right. 


The fortunate combination of a 
great editor in a great service in 
a great city makes The San Fran- 
cisco Call the dominating evening 
newspaper in Northern California. 


T CALL 


The Call is one of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 





Member of International News Servic. 
Member of Associated Press 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Our Nearest Representative is at your Service 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
JOHN H. LEDERER 
910 Hearst Bidg., Chicago 
KARL J. SHULL 
Transportation Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Syracuse is no Problem! 


The Syracuse Journal 
is the outstanding evening news- 
paper in its Community 


Dominance of Circulation— 
acceptance by advertisers— 
because it pulls. 


Again in September the Evening Journal 
led in National Advertising 


THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORE BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
Graybar Bldg. Winthrop Sq. Old Dearborn Bank Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 











Rationalism and Its Place in the 
Merchandising Scheme 


How the Advertising Association’s Research Program Fits into Need: 
Created by “New Competition” 


By C. C. Younggreen 


President, International Advertising Association 


T= constant raising of adver- 
tising standards has made im- 
perative the setting of a standard 
of ethics for our own self-govern- 
ment and guidance. This, in turn, 
has had its effect upon the growing 
acceptance by business of the in- 
creasing number of services this 
profession of ours has to offer. 

Production and distribution were 
formerly the two great fields of 
human activities, and there was 
much war between them. Adver- 
tising was little more than the 
hand-maiden of distribution. 

In each step of commerce we 
used the word “sale” and this care- 
less use was a very serious handi- 
cap to a clear understanding of 
the real situation. In the lumber 
industry, the logger, for example, 
sold to the mill, the mill to the 
processor, the processor to the 
wholesaler; this latter sold to the 
retailer who sold to the contractor 
who made the last sale to the 
house owner. 

Each of these was a completed 
transaction. Possession and own- 
ership and responsibility passed 
and was fixed and determined. 
The transfer between each of 
these parties was called a “sale” 
and was viewed as a finished job 
in each case. 

Then came the first glimmer of 
light brought about through the 
process known as “passing the 
buck” on faulty shipments. Soon 
it was discovered that we had not 
understood the word “sale.” We 
realized with the shock of dis- 
covery that no matter through 
how many hands an article might 
pass, there is but one real sale— 
and that is the transaction in 
which the article comes into the 
hands of the ultimate consumer 
whose destructive use stops its 
further movement. 


All of the other so-called sales 
were but transfers, were but steps 
forward, and the profits and hence 
the very existence of each handler 
of the article depended entirely 
upon the permanency of that one 
final sale. 

This new concept, this new 
understanding of a basic natural 
law, if you please, was vertical in 
its application. It operated in each 
industry, in each line, in each 
article and tended toward improve- 
ment in the processes, manufac- 
ture and distribution of that single 
article or line. 

The next step was the realiza- 
tion that this new “sale” which 
we had discovered was subject to 
influences which on further study 
also became visible and under- 
standable. We began to realize 
that the ultimate consumer had 
but a limited volume of purchas- 
ing power. 


THE CONSUMER'S NECESSITY FOR 
MAKING A CHOICE 


We must call on a lawyer for a 
dictum that means even more to 
business today in our present stage 
of understanding than it did when 
presented by Mr. Justice Holmes 
of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dr. Miles 
Medical Company case. The .dis- 
tinguished Justice said, in effect: 
“We can none of us have all we 
want of everything we want and 
therefore we have to choose. And 
when the price of what we want 
rises above the price at which we 
would give up something else to 
get it, we either deprive ourselves 
of the benefit of that article or we 
select the other article.” And 
while that particular case covered 
specifically the single question of 
price maintenance, yet therein is 
the germ of what only a few years 
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ago electrified the world under 
the name of “The New Competi- 


” 


tion, 
[his seemed to be the last word 


in the business lexicon and it has 
become the favorite text for our 
present-day economic sermons, Yet 

was nothing more startling than 
the recognition of this necessity 

1 choice by the ultimate con- 

umer applied horizontally instead 

f vertically. We had progressed 
n vertical development to a point 
where similar articles had brought 
-ompetition to a fine art through 
the stream line of continuity ap- 
plied not only in the well-known 
manufacturing processes, but in 
distribution as well. 

Now, with our wider vision, we 
could at last see beyond competi- 
tion between similar articles (what 
we might call competition between 
various methods of satisfying a 
single desire) and we began to see 
competition as it existed between 
conflicting desires and with limited 
purchasing powers. 

Instead of choosing, for in- 
stance, between two or more auto- 
mobiles, we began to debate the 
merits of transportation and home 
life, of education and clothing, of 
investments and accumulation. 

The fruits of this mew develop- 
ment may be logically classed 
under such general heads as co- 
ordinated publicity, joint advertis- 
ing, trade association campaigns, 
and the like. All of this, while 
necessarily developing an intricacy 
of organization for each handling, 
really meant nothing more complex 
than a recognition of the fact that 
competition existed between indus- 
trial units as well as between proc- 
ess units within each industry. In 
a word, that there actually was 
competition between fundamental 
conditions. And for a time we 
waved this new flag and followed 
new leaders into strange fields. 
But even that was not the end. 

The new competition, we found, 
was really little more than the 
naming of the child that even now 
was in lusty youth. It was really 
no new condition we had to face; 
it was merely the gaining of a 
clearer conception of a known con- 
dition, a revelation of the laws 
which had caused conditions with 
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which we were already familiar. 

But at that it was a step in ad- 
vance and a necessary one, for 
only through this new light, only 
through this wider vision, could 
we gain a sight of that more com- 
prehensive field to which has been 
given the somewhat irregular 
name of “rationalism.” 

This term, which is not yet fully 
familiar to business, is receiving 
more attention abroad than with 
us; perhaps the most outstanding 
example of its application is Sir 
Alfred Lund, the head of Imperial 
Chemicals, Ltd. 

Rationalism, if one may so ex- 
press it, represents the same thing 
for all industry that the production 
stream line does in the individual 
industry. It embraces much more 
than what we term efficiency opera- 
tions. It contemplates the reorgan- 
ization of an industry, for ex- 
ample, not merely in certain 
phases, such as production or dis- 
tribution, but as a whole—as a 
complete unit. It looks on an in- 
dustry as we have learned to look 
on the word “sale.” 

It takes in scientific management 
leading to improvements in manu- 
facturing technique, equipment and 
layout; stabilization including the 
determination of the correct ratio 
between invested and protected 
capital; standardization of both 
material and finished production; 
distribution applied to both the 
function of marketing and the sys- 
tem of transport, with advertising, 
in its commonly understood mean- 
ing, as an efficient aid; and co- 
ordination of all of those factors 
to achieve industrial and commer- 
cial balance. 

“Rationalism” is today’s scien- 
tific method of following the line 
of. continuity of which I have 
spoken. And it is my sincere opin- 
ion that the advertising man of to- 
morrow will, if he is to perform 
adequately the functions of his 
profession, be compelled to be- 
come, if I may use the word as it 
is used by its sponsors, a ration- 
alist. And more, it is my sincere 
opinion that the business world 
must eventually accept, and make 
a place for, this new factor of 
business development. 

And I should in justice say here 
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There are 


WITHIN the strictly municipal limits 
of the city of Boston there are but 
779,620 inhabitants. The other Bos- 
ton, unhampered by civic bound- 
aries, reaches out and embraces all 
that rich, thickly settled territory 
surrounding the old Boston but 
which is yet within fifteen miles 
from the center of the city. In the 
forty cities and towns comprising 
the Business Boston trading area 
are over 400,000 families—1,808,845 
people. This concentration of pop- 
ulation is greater, per square mile, 
than for any other American city— 
New York alone excepted—and 
makes Boston the country’s fourth 
largest market. 

This is the Boston that interests 
the advertiser, but it is unique in 
this respect — the population is 
sharply divided into two separate 
and distinct groups. These are not 
primarily divisions of mass or class, 
of rich or poor, of native or foreign 
born, but are purely the result of 
century-old traditions, of heredity, 
of differences in customs, in habits 
of thought and in environment. 

From the advertisers’ standpoint 
these two groups must be consid- 
ered as totally different markets 
and treated as such—for they are, 
in fact, two markets. 

Even a cursory examination of 
Boston’s four major newspapers 
will demonstrate the effect which 











Advertising Re esentative: 
GEORGE A. MeDEVITT Co. 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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0 Bostons 


this population division has had on 
the papers themselves. The Boston 
Herald-Traveler, differing from its 
three contemporaries in appearance, 
in make-up, in its methods of news 
emphasis and in editorial appeal, 
has been built to reach one, definite 
group. The other three news- 
papers, which are similar in these 
respects, have been built to reach 
the other. 

The readers of the Herald- 
Traveler comprise the more desir- 
able market. It is the group of 
greater wealth, responsiveness and 
buying power. To reach this im- 
portant market the advertising col- 
umns of the Herald-Traveler must 
be used. No other Boston news- 
paper appeals to this group of buy- 
ers—nor does the Herald-Traveler 
appeal to the other group. 

The advertising situation in Bos- 
ton sums up something like this. 
Business Boston is the country’s 
fourth largest market. The people 
of Boston are divided into two buy- 
ing groups reached by four daily 
newspapers. The Herald-Traveler 
is the only newspaper with influence 
over the more important group. 
Most of the other group can be 
reached by one of the other three. 
Reach both groups by using the 
Herald-Traveler and one other 
newspaper and the sales problem in 
Boston is ended. 














For six years the Herald- Traveler has 
been first in National Advertising, in- 
cluding all financial, automobile and 
publication advertising among Boston 
Newspapers. 
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All the leading American Automobiles 
were in Buenos Aires’ 11th annual show 





The increasing number of 
American made cars at the 
annual automobile show is sig- 
nificant of the buying trend 
of the Argentine people. 


When it is recalled that before 
the war European made cars 
dominated the market—Amer- 
ican cars being the exception 
on the road—and that now 
the situation is entirely re- 
versed, it is evident that 
American made cars are ful- 
filling the requirements of the 
Argentines as no others. 


It is estimated that 97% of 
the cars imported in Argentina 
are made in the United States. 
Last year the automotive pur- 
chases totalled $39,495,126— 
averaging more than 3 million 
dollars a month. 








No wonder, then, the annual 
automobile show is of prime 
importance. The wealth of 
the country which lies in its 
agricultural resources, is de- 
pendent on transportation fa- 
cilities between ranch and city 
—and as its produce increases 
(as it is by leaps and bounds) 
it brings with it new prospect- 
ive car owners as well as 
present owners who want the 
latest models. 


American Automobile Manu- 
facturers have found from ex- 
perience La Prensa of Buenos 
Aires has brought them grati- 
fying results. It is a paper of 
quality circulation as well as 
the largest circulation of any 
paper in South’America. Write 
for further information. 





JOSHUA B. POWERS 


14 Cockspur Street 
London, S.W.1 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue 
New York City 
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that we in America in the adver- 
tising profession are driving a 
wedge deep into this new rational- 
ism; we are working along its 
lines; we are daily fitting our- 
selves more and more to take a 
larger share in this new develop- 
ment because those are the very 
things we have had to learn to do 
in order to do best the things 
which business employed us to do. 

What is causing the greatest 
brain work in advertising circles 
today? Nothing more or less than 
the results of mass production and 
mass production is based on noth- 
ing less than stream line operation ; 
again the “line of continuity.” 
Mass production has not been bal- 
anced by mass consumption and 
advertising has been paged to save 
the situation and has done some 
wonderful jobs (given time to do 
them); but too often business 
men have called advertising in at 
a late hour with an idea that it 
could wave a magic wand and pro- 
duce that balance so devoutly 
prayed for. 

Without stream -line operation, 
without that line of continuity, we 
would have no mass production. 
And that very production is easy 
to diagnose and understand. But 
we are just learning that there is 
a stream line in advertising just 
as there is in production. Logically, 
one would enviously suspect its 
presence, for it is very clear that 
a force must correspond with the 
movement of the object to which 
it gives direction and impetus. 

That this line is more marked 
and more apparent in material 
production than in the fields of 

marketing is but to be expected, 
for, with materials, given condi- 
tions must always produce given 
effects, while, in dealing with the 
human mind, the possible varia- 
tions are not always to be calcu- 
lated. 

Yet, even granted this, and ac- 
cepting the possibility of foresee- 
ing the future action of the mind, 
there is and.indeed must be, in 
the material handling of adver- 
tising at least, a line of continuity 
which parallels that in material 
production. 

There is, and ‘must be, a line 
of continuity in the thought and in 
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the concept upon which the desire 
to buy is based. There is a line 
of continuity in the methods of 
crigiesting and developing that 
thought from the primary idea 
through to the culminating idea of 
possession which parallels the line 
of production from the primary 
raw material through.to the fin- 
ished article on the shelves of the 
final distributor. 

With all this in mind, the Inter- 
national Advertising Association, 
in its research and educational di- 
vision, is committed to a program 
for the study of the economics of 
advertising. In its interpretation 
of the subject it has announced 
that the study refers to the “value” 
of advertising. 


KEEPING OUR ADVERTISING FIT 


If we are to discuss and inter- 
pret advertising with this under- 
standing in mind we must likewise 
inquire and consider the problem 
of keeping our advertising fit, so 
that it may be measured at ma- 
turity and prove its value. This 
measuring process concerns itself 
with all phases of advertising. 

The present-day success of ad- 
vertising by no means constitutes 
its economic value. There is an- 
other value—the maturity value— 
which is much greater. It is im- 
portant that we should bring into 
action generally the many forces 
of advertising to protect the ad- 
vertising investment. 

It may be said, with a great deal 
of evidence to substantiate the 
Statement, that much of our ad- 
vertising has been the ,result of 
growing demands because of suc- 
cesses already recorded, and not 
on account of the adoption of 
methods which have tended to 
eliminate uncertainties through the 
application of fundamental truths 
recognized by students of - eco- 
nomics. 

It is time to review our adver- 
tising process because we are on 
the threshold of a most critical 
period of organized advertising. 
We must go forward—or we shall 
stand still. All of the elements 
composing organized advertising 
policies, practices and functions 
must be brought to bear upon the 
situation this year in order that 
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we may grow in strength and use- 
fulness and that there may be a 
reason for our existence. If there 
had already been charted for us a 
means by which we might measure 
with definite dimensions the errors 
we have made, the successes which 
in many instances have not been 
recorded, there would be no in- 
centive for the study of the eco- 
nomics or the value of advertising 
in order that this program might 
be of service and value to the in- 
dividual, the business enterprise, 
the advertising medium, the ad- 
vertising fraternity, the commu- 
nity, the State and nation and apply 
in our international relationships. 

In the final analysis, all of this 
study of the economics of adver- 
tising and the value of advertising 
must result in a massing of the 
machinery and the methods of a 
basis that will result in greater 
accomplishments and give to us a 
clearer understanding of the vari- 
ous objectives for which appro- 
priations are sought and actually 
made. 

The impression must be made 
upon the minds of all of us and 
then retained, that advertising has 
maturity value of sufficient vol- 
ume to warrant still further ex- 
tension of the advertising program. 

In our approach to this pro- 
gram of analysis to strengthen 
advertising understanding we need 
the best thought of our craft, plus 
the help of business morally and 
financially, so that business will 
profit therefrom. The International 
Advertising Ass’n program this 
year is the soundest in its history. 
We need the individual and united 
strength of advertising and busi- 
ness to help put this program over. 
It will mean much to business and 
will be the basis for a greater 
work in the future to make ad- 
vertising the sound industrial and 
commercial force that it should be. 





New Advertising Business at 


Omaha 
Eric Rogers, for the last two years an 
account executive with the Stanley H 


Jack pany, Omaha, Nebr., has 
started an advertising business at that 
city under the name of the Eric Rogers 

mpany. He was, at one time, with 
the as. Frazier Company, Honolulu. 
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Community Advertising Should 
Do One Thing and Do It Well 


Tue Art-Year Crus or SouTHEern 
CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I was much interested in the article 

by Don E. Mowry in the September 13 
issue, “Analysis Fesential in Community 
Advertising.” 
_ To one who views community adver- 
tising as a business proposition, which 
should pay its way, analysis is as logical 
as three meals a day. 

The All-Year Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia has for seven consecutive years 
had but one objective, that of develop- 
ing tourist travel and particularly sum- 
mer tourist travel. Since the campaign 
started in 1921, when Southern Califor- 
nia enjoyed a good winter tourist season 
but had virtually no summer tourists, 
it has been an interesting one to watch. 
For seven consecutive years national 
magazine advertising and metropolitan 
newspaper insertions have been placed 
to sell the true summer story of this 
section. That results are evident is 
best indicated by a comparison between 
the summer of 1921, when hardly a 
handful of out-of-state motor licenses 
could have been counted on the strects 
of Los Angeles, to July of 1928 when 
the check maintained at the State borders 
‘yy the State Department of Agriculture 
has shown that 74,104 out-of-state tour- 
ists came to Southern California by 
motor during this one month alone, and 
that is only cne method of travel. 

For seven consecutive years the All- 
Year Club has never broken over for 
one inch from its announced objective, 
nor has it experimented with mediums. 
It has stuck strictly to magazine and 
sevens rt advertising with direct mail 
for follow . 

I have taken the testy to digress 
from the purpose of the letter simply 
to bring out the point that successful 
community campaigns, like successful 
commodity campaigns, do not need any- 
thing said in eir defense. They 
are making or breaking themselves and 
those putting up the cash know it. 
Southern California is sold on com- 
munity advertising because it never ex: 
pected advertising to accomplish the 
impossible. A_ definite objective has 
been set, definite methods have been 
used, wild experiments have been left 
to the other fellow, and the results 
satisfy the backers. All community 
advertising will be benefited by weed- 
ing out of the picture the community 
which prefers to leap before it looks. 

Don Tomas, 
Executive Secretary. 





New Account for M. P. Gould 


Agency 
The Robinson Shields Com 
iehenectery. N. ¥ ww é 
jismet nmtment, has 4a; 
M. P. Gould Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. 


y, Inc., 
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| 383 Madison Ave., New York 


Your Best Prospectsin Argentina 
Are the Readers of 


LA NACION 


Extraordinary Pulling Power— Superior Coverage—Prestige 


of Buenos Aires 


EWSPAPERS give the product ad- 

vertised a certain background. It 
is either strong or weak, depending upon 
the general make-up of the paper and 
its class of readers. 


A NACION of Buenos Aires—recog- 
nized as one of the world’s greatest 
newspapers—gives its advertisements a 
background worthy of the American 
Manufacturer's product. 


EALERS’ efforts to reach their best 

prospects in Buenos Aires, as well 
as the wealthy ranchers in the provinces, 
are greatly minimized by LA NACION 
which is widely read throughout Argen- 
tina. 


Ask for Rates and Sample Copies 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 


the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES Ss. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Times Building 
Representative New York 


Telephone: Bryant 6900 


LA NACION Regularly Carries Much More Display 
Advertising Than Any Other Daily in Argentina 
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The Quality 


HE American Weekly will match circulation in million 
batches with all comers. 
It averages as many “quality” families per thousand 
readers, as any other big-market medium. 
They far exceed the combined subscribers of hoity-toity 
and “cream jug” magazines. 
They belong to high-brow clubs, and blue stocking societies. 
They own yachts, summer estates, winter snuggeries, line- 
aged lap-dogs, imported cars, banks, bonds and family trees. 
They play bridge, polo and Steinway Grands; gambol at 
Newport and gamble in Wall Street. 
They’re listed in hotel and social registers, sky-scraper 
directories and the higher tax brackets. 
But their spending money is cut off the same bolt as 
Bill Smith’s and the sum total of their annual purchases, 
compared to the buying capacity of the rest of American 
Weekly circulation, hardly fills industry’s small change pocket. 
The American Weekly sells consumption by mass volume, 
not class nibble. 
The balance sheet is interested in sales alone. And it 
doesn’t give a whoop where they come from. 
% The sole concern that dividends have in customers, is the 
extent of their patronage, the amounts they use—the money 
they spend—for food, clothes and utilities; for phonographs, 
radios and cosmetics; for toilet supplies, soaps and soups; for 
canned stuffs, cars.and tires, syrups and cereals. 
When advertising space begins to itch for social distinction, 
it’s time to re-fill the red-ink well. 
The productivity of circulation is the one accurate measure 
of its quality. 
In the practical eyes of business, the “best families” are 
those which use the biggest quantity of its merchandise. 
And the. biggest producers of merchandise must ipso facto W 
be makers of popular priced commodities, else they cannot 
secure limitless outlets to absorb output. 
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Quibble .. . 














The American Weekly blankets and dominates the master 
markets. Its strength is concentrated in sixteen metropolitan 
areas, in 469 additional cities and towns of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over, and in thousands of thriving communities from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Its twenty-five million readers constitute half their popu- 
lation. 

A billion dollars a month pour from their pockets into 
retail tills. 


They are the steadiest employed, highest paid segment of 
the nation. 


Their cupboards and wardrobes have no off seasons—they 
own the fewest cows, chickens, sewing machines, preserving 
kettles, but the fullest-stocked medicine chests, toilet shelves, 
and frippery drawers. 

Their cars run three hundred and sixty-five days and their 
uninterrupted shopping keeps wheels turning and smoke- 
stacks belching when farm, plantation, ranch and mining 
revenues have gone to the dow-wows. 

Yes, we do sell American Weekly on a basis of quality— 
on the quality of its prosperous and responsive circulation. 
Sixteen thousand dollars per color page, in five million, five 
hundred thousand copies, all safely tucked in “Uncle Sam’s 
ready money belt.” 


THE, MERICAN 
ca \W/ EEKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


\ rigley Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square 753 Bonnie Brae 222 Monadnock Bldg. 
hicago Boston Los Angeles San Francisco 


] - General Motors Bldg. 1138 Hanna Bldg. 101 Marietta Street 


Detroit Cleveland Atlanta 
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A Growing Territory 
offers ‘Richest “Possibilities 


TF is in a growing and developing country that advertising 
brings its greatest returns. The growing country is open- 
minded and ready to take on new ideas and new things. 

Business relationships are not in grooves and opportunities 
to get in and ‘go with a business and an industry are open 
on every hand. The cumulative power of advertising money 
spent in a growing country is beyond computation. 

The Southwef is on its way. No power can stop it. Now is 
the time to make advertising dollars go the farthest. 


Consult the List Below for Coverage of Your Particular Market 


Texas Insurance INSURANCE 
Semi-Montbly 
Don Coates, Publisher 
Read by more agents in 
Texas than any other in- 
surance journal. 


Southland Life Bidg. 


Lone Star 
Constructor 
} Covers the construaion 
industry of Texas 100%. 


An annual .congruction 
market of $150,000,000. 


Construction Bldg. 
Dallas 








Dallas 
Hardware and Southwestern 
Implement Journal Retailer 
A Business Magazinefor Read monthly in 6,000 fF 
the Masten, Imple- ommens, Same and 
ment, and Sporting apparel shops. 
Trades of the | “Eteblished 1901” 
Southwest. 805 Wholesale Mer- 


1900 St. Paul St.,Dallas 


Texas 
Commercial News 


eal 23,000 paid Texas circu- 


lation. Retail, wholesale, 
manufa@uring, profes- 
Gon. ee yy “Tbe 
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The Value of the Offer Determines 





Coupon Returns 


And Not Whether Offer Is “Free” or “Send Money”—Size, Shape and 
Position of Coupon Also Unimportant 


Reprietp-Courg, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Would it be possible for you to send 
me a set of Gundlach’s articles on the 
use of coupons which were published 
in Prrnters’ Inx? Also any other infor- 
mation you may have in your files on the 
size, shape, position, etc., of coupons? 

I would also like to get some statis- 
ics on the value of a free offer in cou- 
pons over sending money. If these are 
not available at Printers’ Inx, could 
you tell me where I could get ‘the in- 
formation? 

It is very necessary for me to gather 
ben above material ard I would greatly 

— ~ doing what you can to 

I hear from you? 
Marion Brown, 
Secretary to F. J. Coupe, 
Vice-President. 
Aruerton & Currier, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We will appreciate very much your 
giving us a list of the most recent arti- 
cles on method and form in the use of 
coupons in magazines and rotogravure 
sections. 

AtHerton & Currier, Inc. 


HE method of using coupons, 

and their size, shape and posi- 
tion, as a matter of effective lay- 
out, is subordinate to the subject 
of sales policy. Coupons are ac- 
tion inciters, designed to produce 
inquiries. In salesmanship, get- 
ting the order is more important 
than how to get it. So with the 
size, shape and location of a 
coupon in an advertisement. 
Whether or not to use a coupon is 
the first question. 

In Printers’ INK MontHLy for 
June, 1928, there appeared an ar- 
ticle entitled, “The Coupon Also 
Rises,” in which the use of cou- 
pons in periodical advertisements 
was considered in the light of cur- 
rent examples. A number of ad- 
vertisements containing unusual 
coupons were illustrated in this 
article. Among the advertisements 
illustrated was one of the Corn- 
ing Glass Company, featuring a 
set of Pyrex ovenware for a spe- 
cial price, $5.15, with a photograph 





of the pieces comprising the set at 
the top of the layout. Down at 
the bottom was a photograph of a 
Pyrex Custard Cup reproduced in 
transparent halftone, with a cou- 
pon form printed on it, reading, 
“Enclosed find 4 cents to cover 
partial cost of mailing sample cus- 
tard cup of genuine Pyrex oven- 
ware.” Asked whether the com- 
pany had any figures to show how 
this 4-cent offer pulled in com- 
parison with free offers made by 
the company, Philip Richardson, 
advertising manager, had this to 


say: 

“During 1927 we offered a free 
cook book in a coupon attached to 
our national advertisements and 
received a total of 70,000 inquiries 
for this cook book during the year. 
In 1928, we have been offering the 
10-cent custard cup for 4 cents, 
and the requests for this custard 
cup will run well over 300,000 by 
the first of January, 1929, A more 
specific example of the difference 
in returns between the cook book 
and custard cup is the fact that in 
one magazine, half pages had been 
pulling about 2,000 inquiries for 
the cook book, whereas the first 
half-page advertisement for the 
custard cup in the same magazine 
has pulled some 33,000 inquiries to 
date.” 

No statistics on the value of a 
free offer in coupons over sending 
money have ever been compiled to 
our ‘knowledge. Individual experi- 
ences of advertisers have been 
recorded where the full particulars 
of the offers are described, as in 
this Corning Glass Works in- 
stance. But general statistics 
would mean nothing so far as the 
value of an offer is concerned. As 
a rule, a free offer pulls a great 
many more inquiries than a “send 
money” offer, but the value of the 
free inquiries may not be as great 
as those accompanied by money. 
It depends upon the article offered, 
the conditions of the offer, the use 
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made of the inquiries and the ulti- 
mate effect upon sales. 

A great deal of valuable testi- 
mony on the use of coupons in 
newspaper and periodical advertis- 
ing will be found in the many arti- 
cles that have appeared in the 
Printers’ INK Publications, a list 
of which will be mailed to anyone 
writing for it—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





Carrying Modern- 
ism to the Dealer’s 
Counter 





N interesting example of how 

modern art is making its way 
to the dealer’s counter is the fall 
tie-up between Julius Kayser & 
Company’s newspaper advertising 
and its counter displays. 

According to Grace Walton, ad- 
vertising manager, Kayser news- 
paper art and copy have been 
modern in the past, but this year’ s 
nation-wide campaign appearing in 
139 newspapers is a step further 
toward simplicity of both art and 
copy in the modern manner. 

The use of an improved Ben 
Day process has enabled Kayser 
advertisements of gloves, hosiery 
and underwear to show off this 
merchandise in lights and shades 
hitherto difficult to handle, and to 
spotlight the featured goods par- 
ticularly effectively while the ad- 
vertisements remain extremely sim- 
ple in detail. 

The modern style has been car- 
ried out through mats and electros 
right down to the dealer’s counter 
display, not only as regards art, 
but also as regards the entire char- 
acter of the display. For instance, 
one counter stand for hosiery is a 
red triangle set on a black base. 
The triangle itself is a definitely 
modern touch, while the illustra- 
tion for which this is a frame 
shows Kayser hosiery against a 
background of modernistic shaded 
gray circles. Thus both design of 
stand and layout of illustration tie- 
in with Kayser newspaper adver- 
tising. 

Another counter piece is pyramid 
shaped, each of its three sides bear- 
ing a simple legend as, “Gloves by 
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Kayser,” “Underwear by Kayser” 
or “Hosiery by Kayser.” The 
words gloves, underwear and hos- 
iery are placed within an angular 
border to match the basic pyramid 
design of the display stand. 

According to Miss Walton, this 
effort to carry the modernistic 
trend right through to the dealer’s 
counter has created a good deal 
of favorable comment and has re- 
sulted in more stores capitalizing 
on the campaign than in previous 
years. 





Barrett Smith Agency Adds 
to Staff 


Bernard N. Craven and Russell H. 
Burke have joined the Barrett Smith 
Company, Boston advertising agency. 
Mr. Craven was formerly circulation 
—— of the Rate pe ff that city, 
and, more recently, was in cite 
promotion work for Youth's Com, 

Mr. Burke at one time was “wih th the 
advertising department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. 





Made Advertising Director, 
Seattle “‘Post-Intelligencer” 


James J. Bennett has been appointed 
advertising director of the Seattle Post- 
age oe He formerly was with the 
San Francisco Bulletin as advertising 
manager of The Sportsman, of that city, 
advertising de ment of the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press for over ten 
years. 





Ben Barber with Atwater 
Kent 


Ben Barber, formerly editor of The 
Maryland Farmer and The Maryland 
Motorist, both of Baltimore, has been 
placed in charge of trade-paper adver- 


= by the Atwater Kent Manufactur 
ing Company, Philadelphia. He succeeds 
the late Harry Carlisle. 





To Direct Advertising of 
Waverly Fabrics 


F. Schumacher & Company, New York, 
have appointed . The wrence Fertig 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of their 
oe =. Waverly fabrics. Magazines will 

used. 





Railroad Account to New Or- 
leans Agency 


The Public Belt Railroad, New Or- 
leans, has appointed Bauerlein, ae. 
advertising agency, of that city, 
direct its advertising account. Louis: 
ana newspapers will be used. 
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Country Bank Advertising Should 
Talk Farming—Not Figures 


the Newspaper Advertisements of These Two Wisconsin Banks Make 
the Farmer Feel That Their Officers Really 
Understand His Problems 


By Robert A. Jones 


’ 


he a recent editorial* PrinTERS 
InK ventured the opinion that 
if you will check into the experi- 
ences of farmers, find out their 
likes and dislikes, you will dis- 
cover that they are not much dif- 
ferent from their city brethren. 

Should you undertake such an 
investigation and carry it on seri- 
ously you will find that one way 
in which they resemble their urban 
relatives is this: They like to read 
about those matters in which they 
have a direct interest; that are a 
part of their daily life. 

At any rate, this is the conclu- 
sion reached by two Wisconsin 
banks which have gone into the 
matter rather deeply. So convinced 
are they that such is the case that 
both are basing their advertising 
policies upon it and are develop- 
ing a new type of copy appeal 
that is attracting widespread in- 
terest among the country banking 
fraternity. 

Anyone at all familiar with the 
country newspaper field knows the 
type of advertisements usually run 
by the local bank. In a large per- 
centage of cases it is of the old- 
fashioned “card” variety. Or the 
institution may use some “canned” 
copy, a good time-saver but hav- 
ing no particular application to 
the needs of the prospective cus- 
tomers in the bank’s own com- 
munity. 

If the institution is more pro- 
gressive, the cashier may write 
the advertisements, but in most in- 
stances he pens these from his own 
angle, and not from the standpoint 
of the farmer, frequently filling 
his space with platitudes upon the 
virtues of thrift, or with chilling 
statistics upon the dire financial 
straits we will be in at old age. 

““The Farmer-Banker,” August 2, 
page 148. 
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Is it any wonder that the pros- 
pective farmer-customer too fre- 
quently looks upon his banker as 
a cold-blooded individual whose 
chief delight is to turn him down 
when he comes to apply for a loan 
to buy fertilizer or machinery? 
The farmer may be and probably 
is wrong in his conception of the 
man on the other side of the desk, 
but these stilted and formal adver- 
tisements, so often merely a state- 
ment of the bank’s resources and 
little more, do little to disabuse 
him of this idea. 

But the farmer who reads the 
messages of the First National 
Bank of Marion, Wis., or those 
of the Dairyman’s State Bank of 
Clintonville, receives an entirely 
different impression. Here are two 
banks, he feels, with a real com- 
prehension of the problems of agri- 
culture, presided over by men who 
know the farmer and can talk to 
him in his own language. 

These two institutions have tried 
out, with splendid success, they says, 
a series of weekly advertisements, 
in which they feature cows, hogs, 
poultry and equipment for the farm 
and home, with only incidental 
mention of the bank. 

Says cashier @Max Stieg of the 
Clintonville bank: “If you want 
folks to take an interest in your 
business, show some interest in 
theirs. That explains why we de- 
vote our advertising space, not 
merely to the telling of our own 
story, but to matters which directly 
concern the farmer. In our copy 
we may lay stress upon the neces- 
sity of using good seed, emphasize 
the advantage of adopting modern 
farming methods, or we may say 
something about cutting the cost 
of production with improved labor- 
saving tools.” 

Frequently these messages carry 
an appeal not only to the farmer, 
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but to the housewife, and some- 
times to the entire farm family. 
A notable example of this was a 
seven-column advertisement which 
the Clintonville bank ran in the 
local paper, topping the entire page. 
This message called attention to 
the little-recognized fact that there 
is more typhoid in the country than 
in the city and suggesting that the 
farmer can make no better invest- 
ment from the standpoint of health 
than to install a water plant in the 
farm home and arrange for a sup- 
ply of flowing water and an ade- 
quate sewage disposal system. 

Here is definite proof to the 
farmer that the bank has in mind 
the welfare of the community as 
well as the building up of its own 
fortunes. Incidentally, the plum- 
ber or the imolement dealer han- 
dling such equipment is not averse 
to this form of co-operation, and 
quite naturally becomes a booster 
for the bank. 

J. H. Driessen, president of the 


Marion bank, holds convictions 
quite in line with those put 
forth by Mr. Stieg. “Farmers 


are just like the rest of us,” he 
reports. “They like to deal with 
men who know their problems. 
Many of the farmers near here 
are dairymen, which accounts for 
our featuring such things as auto- 
matic water bowls, silos and en- 
silage machinery and other equip- 
ment in our copy.” 

It means something to a dairy 
farmer to see a quotation from a 
leading cow testing association 
that “Water Bowls Make a Dol- 
lar’s Worth of Feed Worth $1.83 
as Milk,” or that “Hay Shortage 
Calls for More Silos.” That type 
of advertising copy strikes directly 
home for it helps to put profits in 
the milk pail—and incidentally, 
more money in the bank account. 
The Marion bank advertisement 
always carries the line “A 
Place to Deposit Your Milk 
Checks.” 

“T believe that almost every sub- 
scriber to the paper reads our ad- 
vertisements,” Mr. Driessen says, 
“for they contain helpful sugges- 
tions for all. We have had many 
favorable comments upon them and 
people in this locality are watch- 
ing our progress closely.” 
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What farmer wouldn’t prefer to 
read a message on “Cutting the 
Cost of Butterfat Production,” or 
one offering proof that “Tramp- 
ing Down Silage Is No Longer 
Necessary,” or suggestions upon 
“How to Lime Your Soils,” to 
an announcement that the local 
bank pays a certain per cent of 
interest upon savings deposits? 

The real test, however, is 
whether these campaigns to adver- 
tise cows, hogs and cost-reducing 
equipment actually pay. 

Eight years ago the Dairyman’s 
State Bank was an infant, strug- 
gling to compete with two strong 
banks in a town of 3,400 souls. 
Today it has resources of more 
than $1,200,000. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Marion, in a town 
of less than 900 residents, has the 
remarkable distinction of having 
deposits of more than $1,000 for 
every man, woman and child in 
the village. 

No claim is made by these bank- 
ers that the advertising they do 
is solely responsible for their 
banks’ success. Far from it. But 
they do contend that their out-of- 
the-ordinary campaign has been 
quite helpful in building good-will, 
and the remarkable record made by 
each institution would seem to in- 
dicate that they have good reason 
for their belief. 





“Institutional Merchandising” 


to Change Name 
On January 1, 1929, Institutional Mer 

chandising, published by the Ahrens Pub. 
lishing Company, Inc., New_York, will 
change its name to "The Institutional 
Jobber. With this change The Institu- 
tional Jobber will become a —ay pub- 
lication of the Ahrens group. The change 
in name will be made to escribe better 
the scope of the publication. 


C. L. Arthur with “Western 


Producer” 

C. L. Arthur, for several years a 
member of the advertising staff of the 
Free Press Prairie Farmer, Winnipeg. 
Man., has joined the staff of the West- 
ern Producer, Saskatoon, Sask., as as- 
sistant advertising manager. 


S. E. Abrams, President, Eline’s 
S. E. Abrams, secretary of the Joseph 
Schlitz Beverage Company, Milwaukee, 
has been elected president of Eline’s, 
Inc., candy manufacturer of that city. 
e will retain his position with the 
Schlitz company. 
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The Advertiser 
With Knowing How To Run 
His Own Business 











A GooD advertising agency is an advertising agency with a 
list of clients who know how to operate their own businesses 
better than the agency does. 


The function of an advertising agency, the basic function on 
which its true value to an advertiser rests, is to create Con- 
sumer Demand for a product, 


When an advertising-agent steps out of that field, his value to 
his client is dangerously lessened, if not entirely lost. 


Creating consumer demand depends on three things: 


On the development of advertising that sells the reading 
millions. And on cautiéusly choosing publications in 
which to place it. 


On the development of merchandising plans and “‘ideas”’ 
that attract the co-operation of the various channels of 
distribution of a product from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. And on presenting them in such form that the 
advertiser can FIT THEM to his organization and profit- 
ably put them into effect. 


On the co-ordination of those two factors—through the 
application of Sound Business Principles—to make the 
money expended for Advertising and Selling Return the 
Greatest Possible Profit. 


Anything further an advertising agency attempts to do is 
merely an idle motion—a showman’s gesture. 
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a 
The commercial world presents financial experts, far more 
competent than advertising agents can possibly be, to handle 
finance. 


It presents trained selling organizations, in manufacturers’ 
own organizations, far more competent to sell goods to the 
trade than any advertising agency can ever hope to be. 


It presents executive talent, both manufacturing and man- 
agerial, far beyond the talent of any advertising agency in any 
field outside of its own field of advertising. 


Any advertising agent who lays claim to a greater share in the 
success of a client’s business than the head of that business 
himself, the sales department itself, the actual management of 
the business from the “inside,” is presuming ridiculously far 
beyond his rights. 


Advertising is but one contributor among a number of con- 
tributors to the success of a business. And that is proved by the 
fact that the most brilliant advertising brains of today have 
never yet made a poorly managed business pay. 


Let the advertising agent do only those things which he is, by 
training, instinct and experience, qualified to do. Managing a 
client’s business is not one of them. 


BLACKETT-SAMPLE-HUMMERT, Inc. 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
250 Park Avenue, New York 

































Where 
Perlormance 
is Keyed to 
Mect Your 
Need 


Mat Perfection— 


Air Mail Speed 


Turn over your pattern plates, your 
mailing schedule and your worries 
to the house *‘ Where performance 
is keyed to meet your need”’ and 
rest assured that your mats and 
stereos will be dispatched on time— 


and each a perfect one. 


Only one grade of mats, and that 
the best—finest imported tissues, 
skilled craftsmen, up-to-the-min- 
ute equipment. Night and day 
service. Most complicated sched- 
ules accurately mailed to reach 
destination on time. 












Century Electrotype 


Company 
MATRICES - STEREOTYPES 


ELECTROTYPES - LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
Phone WABash 8840 all departments 
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Advertising 


to Sell Gas 


American Gas Association Urged to Stick to Main Issue 


A DVERTISING as an instru- 
A mentality of the sales program, 
rather than for “good-will” and 
“public relations” and so on, was 
heartily recommended to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association at its annual 
convention at Atlantic City by the 
advertising managers of two of the 
largest gas companies. 

“The best that can be done, I 
think,” said W. F. O’Donnell, of 
the United Gas Improvement 
Company, of Philadelphia, “is 
to go back to first principles and 
forget all about the many visionary 
and extraneous elements that have 
fastened themselves upon what 
should be a simple and obvious 
business principle. 

“Advertising is salesmanship in 
print—nothing else. Yet when you 
hear public utility men talk of ad- 
vertising, how many views you 
hear expressed which have nothing 
whatever to do with selling! 

“One man will say that the ap- 
propriation should be spent on 
‘good-will’ or institutional mes- 
sages. Another will favor clever 
slogans or monograms displayed on 
bill boards or movie slides. Some- 
one else will say that the way to 
keep before the public is to sponsor 
musical programs over the radio. 
There are even those who think 
programs for the fireman’s ball and 
yearbooks for high schools are the 
best mediums. It is amazing how 
many ways to spend the company’s 
money can be thought up by men 
who are engaged to perform some 
other kind of service for their em- 
ployer. 

“In using the printed word to 
supplement the ideas of our sales- 
men, we find ready-made in the 
daily newspaper the perfect me- 
dium. It leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. It goes into the homes of 
our customers. It is received there 
as a good friend of the family. It 
need make no apologies. It is 
searched from page to page for 
information and opinion to make 
the family life more pleasant and 
convenient. 

“All you have to do is to make 
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your sales message attractive and 
understandable. Your audience is 
there, receptive and friendly, wait- 
ing to hear what you have to say. 
What could be more simple? 

“Many persons in the public util- 
ity business do not regard adver- 
tising as a selling agency. Those 
men have no part in our discussion 
today. 

“T have been intimate with news- 
paper men nearly all my life, and 
I have never known them to desire 
patronage except on a basis of 
value received. A real newspaper 
editor or business manager is 
ashamed to take money for a card 
which gives no information to his 
readers. 

“He wants your money, but he 
wants you to say something in the 
space which will be of interest. 
He is wise enough to realize that 
if you make sales as a result of 
the space you have bought from 
him, you have not only justified 
your own expenditure but have 
helped make his paper a more val- 
uable medium.” 

“Public utility—gas company— 
advertising has been cursed with a 
number of flossy panhandles,” said 
Henry Obermyer, of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, of New York, 
“until I sometimes wonder whether 
some of us really know what the 
limitations, possibilities and even 
purposes of advertising are. 

“There is good-will advertising, 
educational advertising, public re- 
lations advertising, institutional ad- 
vertising, financial advertising, and 
a variety of others rarely heard of 
outside of the utility business. 

“In most cases they all come out 
of the self-same advertising appro- 
priation—which means that every 
time somebody in the organization 
gets an idea that you ought to run 
an advertisement on ‘Keeping the 
Faith’ or about old Pete Pelucca, 
who has served his company faith- 
fully and well for a half century 
as a truck driver—it means that 
the house heating or some other 
sales division can take a back seat 
and sit down to the tune of a 
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thousand dollars which could other- 
wise be used for sales promotion. 

“Now I don’t want to minimize 
the influence, nor even ignore the 
necessity, of doing a certain amount 
of advertising on occasion which 
is designed for other purposes than 
bringing in additional business. 
No advertising man who is fit for 
his job with a gas company can 
ignore the possibilities for good- 
will building in every piece of copy 
he prepares. 

“But I do most emphatically 
want to point out that such adver- 
tising, done for itself alone, has 
no place in any budget or program 
of sales promotional activities. It’s 
not fair to your advertising de- 
partment, it’s not fair to your 
salesman, and it’s a positive menace 
to any intelligent attempt at arriv- 
ing at a workable basis for future 
advertising appropriations which 
bear, or should bear, a direct rela- 
tion to the sales possibilities of 
your market. 

“T have very little patience with 
the advertising man who talks 
about ‘intangible results’ of adver- 
tising. Maybe they exist, but I 
rather suspect we wouldn’t miss 
them a great deal if they didn’t. 
Personally, I like to see the results 
of my advertising, and if they 
don’t pan out as I hoped they 
would, to figure out ways and 
means, if I can, to improve them.” 





Supreme Court 
Hears Drug Chain 
Case 





N October 8 the Supreme Court 

of the United States listened to 
argument in the case which con- 
cerns the constitutionality of the 
Pennsylvania State statute regu- 
lating the ownership of retail drug 
stores. Involved in the case are 
the Louis K. Liggett Company v. 
Thomas J. Baldridge, attorney gen- 
eral of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The brief filed in the case by 
the Louis K. Liggett Company, the 
appellant, mentions that this com- 
pany owns and operates a chain of 
twenty-eight drug stores in Penn- 
sylvania. It was the aim of the 


company to add to this chain, and 
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with this in view it secured leases 
and prepared to open stores in two 
other cities. However, about this 
time, the Pennsylvania legislature 
passed a statute which makes it a 
crime for any but a licensed phar- 
macist to own a pharmacy or to 
own a share of stock in a corpora- 
tion owning a pharmacy. Conse- 
quently, Liggett was effectively 
prevented from opening stores in 
the two cities in which the com- 
pany had obtained locations. 

Of course, it is the contention 
of the Liggett company that the 
statute is destructive of its prop- 
erty rights inasmuch as it pre- 
vents the company from expanding 
beyond the number of units it had 
in operation prior to the passage 
of the statute. This destruction 
of its property rights, the company 
claims, does not benefit the public 
in any way and, therefore, it is 
charged, constitutes an act that is 
without due process of law. 

The company insists that the 
ownership of drug stores by a par- 
ticular class is not mecessary to 
the preservation of public health. 
Furthermore, the company claims 
that the effect of the statute is to 
give a monopoly of the retail drug 
business to pharmacists. Other ar- 
guments were also advanced such 
as that the ownership of property 
is not a profession, nor is the prac- 
tice of pharmacy a profession. 

This is the first case involving 
a test before the Supreme Court 
of the United States of a State 
statute which operates to restrict 
the growth of chain stores. While 
it is scarcely likely that the de- 
cision, if it does favor the Liggett 
company, will be of such a nature 
as clearly to indicate the uncon- 
stitutionality of other statutes that 
hamper the development of retail 
chains, the ruling of the Supreme 
Court will, nevertheless, be awaited 
with considerable interest. 





“Farm Life” Appoints 
Churchill-Hall 


The Farm Life Publishing Company. 
Spencer, Ind., publisher of Farm | ife 
has placed its advertising account with 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York acver- 
tising agency. This appointment in 
cludes this company’s circulation adver- 
tising as well as its general advertising. 
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Table De Hote 


More Than a Million Farm Families 
$6.00 a Line 


A La Carte 


THE MIDDLE 20 
(800,000 Northern Farmers)... .$4.50 


THE SOUTHERN 11 


(190,000 Southern Planters)..... 1.00 
THE WESTERN 11 
(68,000 Western Ranches)...... 50 


THE NEW ENGLAND 6 
(50,000 New England Farmers)... .30 


We believe Farm Life’s complete Na- 
tional Service is the most nourishing 
food and the best bargain you can buy 
on any advertising Menu for 1929. But 
if, for any reason you desire to limit 
your advertising meal to one or more 
of the great distribution districts, 
Farm Life is here to serve what you 
want. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 

















Is Your Trade-Mark “Truly Arbi- 
trary, Strange and Fanciful”? 






If It Is, This Trade-Mark Decision Will Be of Considerable Interest 


‘6 HE owner of a trade-mark 

that is ‘truly arbitrary, 
strange and fanciful’ is entitled 
to a monopoly of use for his mark 
in a wider field than is he who 
employs a mark not of that char- 
acter.” 

Around this observation, the 
District Court for the District of 
Delaware based a decision that is 
of particular interest to two 
classes of advertisers—those whose 
trade-marks consist of coined 
words, such as Kodak, and those 
whose merchandise is used by 
other manufacturers as an in- 
gredient in the finished product 
which these other producers turn 
out. 

Involved in the case are the 
Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey v. the California Peach & 
Fig Growers, Inc. The opinion 
of the court was delivered by 
Judge Morris. In this opinion, 
Judge Morris explained that a 
coined, arbitrary word—Nujol— 
was adopted, registered, and used 
by the Standard Oil Company in 
1915 as its trade-mark for refined 
mineral oil for use in the treat- 
ment of constipation. Three sub- 
sequent registrations for other uses 
were made. Between the time of 
the adoption of the mark and the 
end of 1928, Standard Oil sold 
more than 27,000,000 bottles so 
labeled and, by the end of 1927, it 
had invested more than $8,000,000 
in advertising campaigns in which 
Nujol was prominently featured. 

In 1926, “Nujol-treated Figs,” a 
laxative, processed, packed and 
labeled by the California Peach 
and Fig Growers, Inc., was placed 
on the market. Objection was im- 
mediately raised by Standard Oil 
to this use of the word “Nujol.” 
“To justify its use of plaintiff’s 
(Standard Oil) trade-mark,” de- 
clared Judge Morris, “the de- 


fendant takes the position that no 
one receiving a package of figs 
would believe that he was receiv- 
ing a bottle of oil, that the two 
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articles are not of the same class, 
and that plaintiff’s exclusive right 
to the use of its mark is limited to 
goods of the same class.” 

To all of this the Court agreed, 
but with reservations, and it is 
these reservations which are of 
direct concern to a number of 
advertisers. One of these reserva- 
tions had to do with the fact that 
while, admittedly, a purchaser is 
not likely to confuse figs with 
mineral oil, it is nevertheless true 
that the two articles, in this par- 
ticular case are closely related. 
As the court explained: “Goods 
are of the same general class 
when either their general and es- 
sential characteristics are the 
same, or when, for any reason, 
they are so related or associated, 
either in fact or the mind of the 
public that a common trade-mark 
would probably lead purchasers to 
conclude that the several articles 
have a common origin.” 

Thus, since the general and es- 
sential characteristics of the two 
products are the same, inasmuch 
as they are both designed to re- 
lieve constipation through the use 
of rather similar medicinal action, 
it was ruled that purchasers might 
conceivably be led to ascribe the 
origin of the two to a common 
source. 

Another reservation made by the 
court is that contained in the 
declaration that “the owner of a 
trade-mark that is ‘truly arbitrary, 
strange and fanciful’ is entitled to 
a monopoly of use for his mark 
in a wider field than is he who 
employs a mark not of that char- 
acter.” 

“Nujol,” of course, is a mark 
that is “truly arbitrary, strange 
and fanciful.” Consequently, this 
reservation was also held by the 
court to weaken the argument of 
the California Peach & Fig 
Growers, Inc. 

“In further justification of its 
use of the word ‘Nujol,’” declared 
Judge Morris, “the defendant re- 
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Seven Dollars 


Is A Lot Of Money For Any Magazine 


When a man pays seven dollars for 
a year’s subscription to a monthly 
magazine, he needs it 

he wants it 

he likes it 

he uses it — and he is 
the kind of a man who has seven 
dollars to pay for a magazine. 


Remember this when you think of 
the more than 5,800 professional 
subscribers to The Architectural 
Forum. 


Send for the new George L. Dyer Investigation covering 
the membership of the American Institute of Architects. 


The Architectural Forum 
383 Madison Avenue New York City 
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{ How a Business Paper We 


Railroads 





PENTON 
PUBLICATIONS 


IRON TRADE REVIEW " 
Established 1883 All Others 37.11% 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE } 
Established 1909 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Established 1920 


POWER BOATING 


Established 1905 


MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 











We 
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Authority in Its Industry } 


FROM PINS TO INGOTS—A CENSUS 


OF STEEL DISTRIBUTION 


ILLIONS of tons! Plates! Bars! Wire! 

Pipe! Where did they go? Nobody knew. 

Records of the great steel producers indi- 

cated in a vague way the kinds of steel used 
by their customers, but the actual amounts consumed by 
the different industrial groups were guessed at. There 
were no statistics of steel consumption. 


Ever searching for some new method of serving its 
great clientele, IRON TRADE REVIEW set about the task 
of supplying the necessary information. A study was 
made of the type of information desired, and of the fun- 
damental phases of consumption. With the co-operation 
of several of the great steel producing organizations, 
IRON TRADE REviEW, January 5, 1922, presented its 
initial survey of finished steel consumption, according 
to major products and industries. It was the first census 
of distribution for steel. Once again IRON TRADE REVIEW 
pioneered a great service to all industry. 


In the survey for the year 1927, published January 
5, 1928, 111 of the leading steel manufacturers, repre- 
senting 94.89 per cent of the steel-ingot capacity of the 
United States, supplied information for this now thor- 
oughly developed annual analysis. 


The service rendered by IRON TRADE REVIEW to the 
metalworking industries in making available this authen- 
tic and valuable information is characteristic of the 
progress and pioneering which has made this publica- 
tion the recognized authority of industry. 


IRON TRADE 


REVIEW 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 


Member, A.B. P., A.B.C., N. P. A. 
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your salesman carries 


6 pum book your salesman 
carries should weigh as 
little as possible. 

If he is to use it frequently, 
it should be easy to lift, con- 
venient to handle. 

Salesmen do not like to 
carry books that are heavy 
and bulky. There is constant 
temptation to leave ‘such 
books behind—in the hotel. 

When your salesman yields 
to that temptation, the book 
ceases to earn money for you. 

Our Government spends 
thousands of dollars to make 
soldiers’ equipment light. The 
energy a soldier puts into 
carrying weight cannot go 
into fighting. 

The energy your salesman 
spends carrying heavy books 
cannot go into selling. 

Make the book your sales- 
man carries light by printing 
it on Warren’s Thintext. 

Five hundred sheets, 25” x 
38”, of ordinary catalog paper 


weigh 40 or 50 lbs. Five 
hundred sheets, same size, of 
Warren’s Thintext weigh 
only 24 lbs. 

Warren’s Thintext takes a 
clear, pleasing impression 
from type and engravings. 
It is practically opaque. 

Warren’s Thintextisstrong. 
Catalogs and data books 
printed on it stand lots of 
rough use. 

You or your printer can get 
sample sheets from any dis- 
tributor of Warren’s Stand- 
ard Printing Papers. 

We have published an in- 
teresting book showing ex- 
amples of books and cata- 
logs, the weight and bulk of 
which have been halved by 
printing on Warren’s Thin- 
text. 

This book is entitled “ Mak- 
ing it Easy to Plan Printing 
on Warren’s Thintext.” A 
copy will be sent free to any 
printer or advertiser on 
request. 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, tot MILK STREET, Boston, MAss. 


THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


All Warren's Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities 


required in printing, folding, and binding 
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lies upon the fact, established by 
the evidence, that the figs are 
treated with plaintiff’s product, 
‘Nujol,’ bought in the open market. 
It contends that in view. of this 
fact it is manifest that the desig- 
nation of the product as ‘Nujol- 
treated Figs’ is wholly accurate, 
that the statements made upon the 
cartons are true, that if purchasers 
are led into mistakes such conse- 
quence is not due to any false rep- 
resentation and that it is well 
established that equity will not en- 
join the telling of truth.” 

Here also the Court agreed, but 
once more with reservations. Out- 
standing among these reservations 
is that which points out that the 
mere fact that genuine goods are 
used as an ingredient in a product 
confers no right upon the one who 
makes the product to use the 
trade-mark of the ingredient as the 
trade-mark for the new article. 
It is permissible to state the nature 
of the component parts of a prod- 
uct, the Court declared. It is also 
permissible to state the source or 
sources from which these com- 
ponent parts were obtained. Fur- 
thermore, the producer may use 
upon his labels or cartons the 
trade name which designates one 
or more of the ingredients used in 
his product. 

However, the Court points out, 
such use of another’s trade name 
must be in such a manner as to 
avoid any possibility of leading 
the public to believe that the com- 
bined product and its individual 
ingredients come from the same 
source. Furthermore, the court 
ruled, whenever this sort of use is 
made of another’s trade-mark, the 
burden is upon the adopter to 
justify such use and show that the 
privilege has been exercised with 
reasonable regard to the rights of 
the owner of the mark. 

“The defendant has not met this 
burden,” the Court decided. “De- 
fendant’s carton is in size and 
shape practically the same as that 
of plaintiff.... The manner in 
ich defendant has made use of 
tiffs trade-mark cannot do 
weer I think, than to lead 























purchasers to believe that ‘Nujol’ 
and ‘Nujol-treated Figs’ have a 
common origin. 
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“Since defendant’s infringement 
lies not in the use of the word 
‘Nujol’ but in its misuse, or man- 
ner of use, not every use of the 
word by the defendant will be en- 
joined. But it may not-be used as 
a part of the name, or otherwise, 
to indicate defendant’s goods. It 
may be used collaterally to disclose 
that ‘Nujol’ is a constituent of de- 
fendant’s product, and the amount 
or percentage of ‘Nujol’ put or to 
be found therein. 

“To the end, however, that the 
future advantages to the defend- 
ant, and the corresnonding loss to 
the plaintiff arising inevitably 
from the past misuse of plaintiff's 
mark. may, for plaintiff’s benefit, 
be brought promptly to a termina- 
tion, the use of the word ‘Nujol’ 
by the defendant on its cartons 
elsewhere than upon the back will 
be enjoined.” 





Curtis Appoints W. R. Boyd 
Chicago Manager 


W. R. o~ Soomasty maneeee of the 
Cleveland office of The Curtis Publish- 
ing Company, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Chicago office, according to 
an announcement from Fred A. Healy, 
advertising director. Mr. Boyd succeeds 
Albert W. Sherer, who, as previously re- 
orted, has become associated with Lord 

Thomas and Logan. 

James P. Petrie, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago staff of the Curtis 
organization, has been appointed manager 
s - Cleveland office to succeed Mr. 

oyd. 





G. B. Longan, President, 
Kansas City “Star” 


George B. Longan, managing editor of 
the Kansas City, Mo., Star, has been 
elected president and general manager of 
the Kansas City Star Company to suc- 
ceed the late August F. Seested. Mr. 
Longan, who joined the Ster about thirty 
years ago, became managing editor in 
1926. 

Henry J. » becomes editor of 
the Star and Roy A. Roberts becomes 
managing editor. 





Montgomery Ward Advances 
Earnway Edwards 


Earnway Edwards, formerly a mer- 
chandise manager in the mail-order divi- 
sion of Montgomery Ward & ppm Le 
Chicago, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of general merchandise 
manager of the retail chain store divi- 
sion. He has been with Ward’s for 


more than ten years. 





Many Manufacturers Lack the 
Buyer’s Viewpoint 






That Is Why Their Advertising Writers and Salesmen Don’t Take into 
Consideration What Makes the Buyer Buy 


By L. C. Blake 


Sales Promotion Manager, Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Company 


OMEBODY has brought up my 
favorite subject again, “What 
Makes the Buyer Buy?” 

Amos Bradbury asks in the Sep- 
tember 6 issue of Printers’ INK 
[“What Will It Do for Me?”], 
“If there is some fundamental prin- 
ciple which makes people want to 
buy, why don’t more writers of 
advertising and men who sell 
things operate on that principle?” 

To my mind, there are two an- 
swers to this question, neither of 
them complete without the other. 
First, it is because there are so 
many different ideas as to just 
what the fundamental principle is 
which makes people want to buy, 
and no one principle has been 
agreed upon as being the right 
one. Second, because even if we 
were agreed upon this principle 
you still have the fact that writers 
of advertising are governed by 
their employers, the manufactur- 
ers, who are exactly what their 
name implies, and that is, makers, 
not buyers. 

In the May, 1928, issue of 
Printers’ INK Montucty, I con- 
tributed an article on the subject 
of “What Makes the Buyer Buy?” 
in which I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the underlying motive 
governing every purchase could be 
defined in seven words—“desire to 
satisfy or improve established 
standards.” The reading of that 
article will give the reasons for 
arriving at that conclusion. 

However, even though we should 
agree that this is the reason or 
principle which makes people want 
to buy, we have not reached a final 
conclusion even then. 

The next question is, why does 
the buyer want to buy? 

Few of us are content to survive 
or exist on the same plane as all 
the rest of us. We all want to 
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stand a little above the level of the 
other fellow. The domination urge, 
therefore, seems to be the real 
answer. Of course, we could delve 
still deeper and ask why we want 
to dominate, but that is getting 
pretty deep unless we admit that 
we want to dominate in order to 
survive. 

So long as a manufacturer can 
dominate his competitors, he re- 
duces competition to the minimum. 
If the manufacturer considers buy- 
ing desires purely from a sales 
angle, then it is simply a question 
of proving that his particular piece 
of merchandise or his service best 
satisfies existing desires; but that 
is where the sales promotion angle 
enters in today’s merchandising. 
The manufacturer has got “to 
make ’em want things.” He has 
got to develop potential desires, or 
even create desires that do not al- 
ready exist, in order to extend 
present markets or create new 
markets for his product. 

Before we get to the discussion 
of the second answer to Mr. Brad- 
bury’s question, let us sum up the 
proper sequence for creating buy- 
ing desires, expressing same from 
the viewpoint of a manufacturer 
or firm or individual who has 
something to sell. 

A. First sell yourself, i.e., con- 
vince yourself that the customer 
can advantageously use your prod- 
uct or your service. Don’t sell 
something that you have not got, 
or a service that you cannot render 
or something that the customer 
cannot use to advantage. 

B. After having sold yourself 
on the idea, you have all of the 
necessary ammunition to sell the 
customer. The next step will then 
be to create a new, or develop an 
existing desire on the part of the 
customer to survive or dominate 
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expanded 


in page size 








increased 


in page interest 








the rateremains the same 
until December First 








Becinninc with the January issue, the new World’s 
Work, under the editorial leadership of Barton Currie, 
will appear in the new standard page size. 

Editorial plans look to an expanded vigor of reader interest. 


Although the page area will be increased from 5 x 8” to 


~ 


inches—the advertising rate (until December Ist) will 
remain $450 a page through August, 1929. (Extremely 
low prices for color too.) 


World’s Work 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 


Publishers, Garden City, N. Y. 


7 x 10% , that is, from 40 square inches to 72 square 


New Yorx: 244 Madison Avenue 
Boston: Park Square Building 
Arzanta: Glenn Building 





Cuicaco: People’s Gas Building 


Santa Barpara, Can. 
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some situation. If the urge is 
strong enough and the customer has 
the means, the selling effort re- 
quired to sell him something that 
will satisfy this desire will be very 
small. It is then the next step 
comes, which is— 

C. To prove that your product 
or your service best satisfies the 
customer’s desire, or best enables 
him to survive by dominating some 
particular situation. 

The stumbling block comes in 
the second answer to Mr. Brad- 
bury’s question, and that is getting 
the manufacturer or his employee, 
the advertising writer, to operate 
on the principle of what makes 
people want to buy. The manufac- 
turer of a product is so close to 
his problems, which are manufac- 
turing and production problems, 
that they loom up in importance 
above all others. 

A manufacturer who puts out a 
reputable product, and strives to 
keep it up to date, has or should 
have all the artisan’s pride in 
something that he has made with 
his own hands and perhaps even 
conceived with his own mind. 
Those are the things that he 
knows and loves, and since they 
are the problems that he has to 
meet and has to “lick,” they are 
uppermost in his mind. 

It is difficult for anyone to put 
himself in another’s place, to see 
things as others see them. There 
is always the human failing that 
everyone has of believing that he 
is a typical representative of the 
“common people.” We all of us 
like to believe that we are typical 
readers or typical buyers or typical 
users, when as a matter of fact, 
probably none of us is. The writ- 
ers of advertising probably come 
nearer being typical readers or 
buyers or users, or at least they 
appreciate the viewpoint of the 
typical reader or buyer or user 
better than the manufacturer or 
producer. Unfortunately, however, 
the writers of advertising are not 
the ones who determine the pol- 
icies as to type of advertising or 
salesmanship, for the simple rea- 
son that they are not the ones who 
are paying the bill. 

If there were only some method 
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or some specific or some educa- 
tional campaign which would re- 
sult in these manufacturers letting 
somebody who has the buyer's 
viewpoint determine sales and ad- 
vertising policies and methods, 
getting them to admit that there is 
a place where production problems 
end and sales buying and adver- 
tising problems begin and _ that 
they are not the sanie problems, 
then perhaps advertising and sales- 
manship would be more effective. 
Of course, it is extremely difficult 
if not impossible to accomplish 
this because naturally anyone who 
pays the bills wants to specify how 
the money shall be spent. That 
is human nature. 

It is not always the fault of the 
salesman behind the counter or the 
men who write the advertising that 
they don’t picture the product 
from the point of view of the 
buyer. 

We all agree that it is simple 
and obvious that advertising and 
sales appeal should be based upon 
the principle which makes people 
want to buy, but it is likewise ob- 
vious, I believe, that the reason 
more salesmen and more advertis- 
ing men do not make use of this 
principle is because their “boss” 
does his thinking in terms of mak- 
ing and not of buying or using. 
But who is going to convince him 
of it? 





Panama Mail Steamship Ap- 
points Campbell-Ewald 


The Panama Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, San Francisco, has appointed the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising on the 
Pacific Coast. This company, which 
operates ships between New York and 
San Francisco, through the Panama 
Canal, will use newspapers and maga- 
zines. The San Francisco office of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company will dircci the 
account, 





“The Business School Journal,” 
New Magazine 


_The Business School Journal, New 
York, published by the Haire Publishing 
Company, is a new monthly publication 


which will be devoted to the interests 
of teachers of commercial education 
and commercial school or depariment 


executives, Publication started with 
the October issue. The type page siz 
is 7 by 10 inches. 
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Middle Village, L. I., September 14, 1928. 


BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I am convinced that the Scout Movement is responsible to a consider- 
able extent for the wide and helpful knowledge amassed by our present day youth. 
My son has shown a familiarity with many subjects that has proven very surprising 
to me. This has been particularly noticeable in his recommendations of articles 
and supplies purchased for both the home and himself. 
Undoubtedly much of his information has been obtained through the advertising 
jumns of BOYS’ LIFE. 
Very truly you 


(Signed) H. FLUHRER. 


I’ every sport, basketball—foot ball—hockey—tennis, 
the youth of America are the real sport enthusiasts 
of the country. These young people account for more 
than fifty per cent. of all sporting equipment sold and 
are also a huge market for many other products. Every 
purchase they make is made with a combination of 
enthusiasm and surprising buying knowledge. 


BOYS’ LIFE is the one medium through which you can 
reach the regular fellows making up the Scout Move- 
ment. There are 625,413 of them and they’re strong for 
sports in every form. 


Boys¢LirE 


Boston New York Los Angeles 
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Madame de Pompadour’s Boudoir Table 


SOLD AT THE GARY SALE FOR $71,000 


It is made of acajou inlaid with kingwood, and 
dates from the Louis XV period. It was 
designed by Jean Frangois Oeben 


and Roger Vandercruse Lacroix. 


| NTERNATIONAL Srupi0 


(Associated with The CONNOISSEUR) 


57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 
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Where there is Interest 
in the Fine Arts there is Bic Business 


RESENT day standards of living and 
the demands of the American public 
created by prosperity, education and 
travel have broadened markets immeasur- 
ably. The key fact of the amazing industrial 
structure we are building is the spread of larger 
incomes and appreciation of the Fine Arts. 
INTERNATIONAL Stupio isread by families who ‘ 
are schooled in the art of living, who purchase 
on a large scale and in large units of purchase. 
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Bank Advertising and Printing 
Services Merge 


A consolidation of eight printing com- 
panies and eleven bank advertising or- 
ganizations under the name of the Na- 
tional Bancservice Corporation, New 
York, has been effected. Five of the 
eight printing companies which have 
merged are: The A. H. Kellogg Com- 
a , Rogers & Company, Inc., L. H. 

iglow Company and the Dancey-Davis 
Press, all of New York, and the Wilson 
H. Lee Company, New Haven, Conn. 

The bank advertising corporations, 
which will do business under the name 
of the Christmas Club Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the National Bancservice 
Corporation, are as follows: Bankers 
Publicity Service, St. Louis; Bankers 
Publicity Service, Milwaukee; Christ- 
mas Club, A Corporation, New York; 
Goodman Savings Systems Company, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Hart Bank Service 
Company, Baltimore; Landis Savings 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa.; Leavenworth 
Bank Service Company, Cleveland; Na- 
tional Advertising Company, St. Louis; 
National Economic Plans, Inc., New 
York; The Outcault Advertising Com- 
pany, Chicago, and the Wrightson Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Merton L. Griswold has been made 
president of the National Bancservice 
Corporation and Charles S. Boll, of 
Harrisburg, chairman of the board of 
directors. Herbert F. Rawill is presi- 
dent of the Christmas Club Corporation. 
Other officers of the National Banc- 
service Corporation are: J. S. Hedges, 
manager, Kellogg division; J. R. Dema- 
rest, manager, New Haven plant; C. E. 
Dancey, sales manager, Rogers & Com- 
pany division, and Fred S. Shields, pro- 
duction manager. 

The A. H. Kellogg Company, Rogers 
& Company, Inc., and the ilson H. 
Lee Company will continue their busi- 
nesses, retaining their present rsonnel 
and will absorb the remaining New York 
printing companies. A new plant is 
planned for New Haven. 





J. L. Free Joins “Forbes” 


James L. Free, formerly central dis- 
trict manager of the Building Material 
Publishing Company, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, has joined Forbes, as a 
member of its advertising staff at 
Chicago. 





Bank Appoints Geare, Marston 
& Pilling 
The Franklin Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, has appointed Geare, Marston & 
Pilling, Inc., Philadelphia advertising 
agency, as advertising counsel. 





H. A. Kaufman to Direct 
Fargo Motor Sales 


Harry A. Kaufman has been ap- 
inted sales manager of the Fargo 
otor Company, a division of the 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. 
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Advanced by Capper 
Publications 


W. L. Davidson, Eastern advertising 
manager of Household Magazine, has 
been made advertising manager with 
headquarters at New York. 

Philip Zach, Eastern advertising man- 
ager of the Capper Farm Press, has 
been made Eastern advertising manager 
of The Capper Publications in charge 
of the advertising staffs in the Eastern 
territory. 

Basil T. Church, Chicago manager 
of the Capper Farm Press and Western 
manager of Household Magazine, has 
been appointed advertising manager in 
the Chicago territory for all Capper pub- 
lications. 





W. A. James with Southern 
New England Telephone 


William A. James, recently director of 
the school and travel departments of 
Harper's Bazar, New York, has been 
made directory manager of the Southern 
New England Telephone Company, New 


Haven, Conn. He was, at one time, 
president of the former William A. 
James, Inc., New York, publishers’ 
representative. 





Ralph Thorn Buys Interest in 
McCuaig Agency 
Ralph Thorn, for many years news 
editor of the Buffalo, N. Y., Evening 
News, has purchased a substantial in- 
terest in the advertising agency business, 
organized at Buffalo, three years ago, 
under the name of C. B. McCuaig, Inc., 
and will be active in its management. 
The name of the agency has been 
changed to McCuaig-Thorn, Inc. 


W. G. Steward with Harold C. 
Lowrey Organization 


W. G. Steward has joined the staff of 
the Harold C. Lowrey Organization, 
Toronto, advertising consultant, as an 
account executive. e was recently with 
the Seiberling Rubber Company of 
Canada, Ltd., and, previously, was with 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 








W. T. Young, Jr., Joins 
Homer McKee Agency 


William T. Young, Jr., formerly as 
sistant sales director of the Marmon 
Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, has 
joined The Homer McKee Company, 
ne., advertising agency of that city, as 
vice-president. ‘ 


Ernest Coler Joins C. C. Win- 
ningham Agency 

Ernest Coler recently with Motor Life, 

has joined C. C, inningham, Inc., 

Detroit advertising agency. He was 

formerly with the Willye-Overland Com- 

pany, and the Briscoe Motor Company. 
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3,000 Cleveland Women at one of 
FIFTH ANNUAL HOME iM 


3,000 handsome, well-dressed, efficient Cleveland women are here 


pictured and there were 500 more in another room listening in over 
amplifiers. 3,500 KEY BUYERS—living in little houses, big houses, 
apartments and bungalows, in the city, the suburbs and the country— 
busy-as-bees in feeding, clothing and raising 100% American families 


and all buying through the Plain Dealer. 
Tee Plai 
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one of ts of THE PLAIN (DEALER'S 
: DL—October 2, 3, 4 


re here These 3,500 women are merely a representative cross-section of the 
in over § 225,000 Cleveland Women who buy for their homes and for all who 
houses, § live there—through the Plain Dealer. National Advertisers recognize 
the Cleveland Woman’s Allegiance to “Cleveland’s Home Newspaper,” 
families § by placing the majority of their Cleveland advertising schedules in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. Sensible, too—women do MOST of the Buying! 


NEWS PAPER 
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PHOTOGRAPHS will sell 0 si, 


Get this book 
Y 22 6 


your copy of “How 
_™ to Use Photographs 
in Your Business” is 
ready. Your local com- 

mercial photographer 
will gladly hand it to 
you; or write National 
Advertising Headquar- 

ters, Photographers 
Association of America, 
136 East Market Street 
Indianapolis. 


a a Se yoursalesarguments 
with a backbone of believability. Use 
photographs to show what you have to 
sell, how it works and whatit does. They 
may scoff at ‘pretty pictures” but every- 
one has faith in photography. Why 
select a medium that’s sure to be dis- 
counted when photographs always com- 
pel confidence? Your local commerical 
photographer makes photographs that 


make sales. Call on him! 
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Are Railroads Neglecting the 
Occasional Traveler? 


Many of Us Are Not Familiar with All of the Services Railroads 
Render and Few Roads Bother to Tell Us 


By J. G. Condon 


CT zARe growth in the use of 
the private car has materially 
reduced railroad ‘ passenger earn- 
ings and, at the same time, stimu- 
lated competition between the 
carriers. The tourist movement to 
Florida and _ Cali- 
fornia, to the Gulf 
Coast and other sec- 
tions where’ wintry 
winds are not ex- 
pected to blow, prom- 
ises to be a large one 
and the roads are 
ready to battle for 
every prospective pas- 
senger, In this they 
must contest not only 
among themselves but 
jointly they must 
argue against the ten- 
dency of the traveler 
to use “the old bus” 
for the purpose. 

In considering ways 
and means for this 
campaign the question 
arises as to whether 
the bulk of the adver- 
tising should be ad- 
dressed to the regular 
traveler, the man or 
woman with suit case 
encased in gaudy 
labels who knows all 
the ins and outs of 
the matter, or to the 
occasional tourist to 
whom this trip is a 
great adventure and ‘ 
who is none too sure in his knowl- 
edge of railroad language and 
fearful that his failings in this 
direction are going to get him into 
all kinds of trouble. 

What is a compartment? What 
does it cost compared with a lower 
berth and what advantages does it 
offer? How do you go about re- 
serving Pullman space on a con- 
necting train? Can a railroad ar- 
range hotel accommodations at a 





point which its own line doesn’t 
reach? 

To the average person who 
“jumps” the Century between New 
York and Chicago once or twice a 
month or who commutes on the 


Traveler 


Among the people who particularly appreciate the 
personal character of the Lehigh Valley's Service 
are the infrequent travelers—those who find travel 
details troublesome. 

In no phase of its service is the courtesy and 
hospitality of the Lehigh Valley organization more 
in evidence than in its conscientious attention to 
these patrons. 

For information regarding this Lehigh Valley Service, 
communicate with N. W. Pringle, 
‘Traffic Manager, 143 Liberty St., New York. 





LEHIGH VALLEY RECOGNIZES THE FACT THAT ALL OF US 
ARE NOT EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


Congressional between New York 
and Washington when Congress is 
in session, these questions are 
primer stuff. They are “regular 
riders” the railroads welcome. 
They know the dining car stew- 
ards by their first names and have 
full and accurate knowledge of all 
the fine points of good service. 
What is their response to railroad 
advertising? It is impossible, of 
coufse, to answer definitely, but it 
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seems probable that such people do 
not depend on salesmanship when 
they come to make itineraries. 
These usually are railroad “fans,” 
just as there are baseball or fire 
fans. They know what they want 
and they are willing to depend on 
their own judgment in getting it. 

Of course, there is another class 
—it is one more of those “great 
middle classes,” which travels oc- 
casionally or a trifle more, but is 
open to suggestion as to where its 
members will go and how they will 
go. This is probably the most fer- 
tile field for railroad advertising 
and solicitation. It is full of peo- 
ple open to argument. 

But one wonders if the occa- 
sional tourist hasn’t been neglected. 
Recent copy of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad was addressed, at least in 
part, to this class when it said: 


Among the people who particularly 
appreciate the personal character of the 
Lehigh Valley’s service are the infre- 
uent travelers—those who find travel 
details troublesome. In no phase of its 
service is the courtesy and hospitality 
of the Lehigh Valley organization more 
in evidence than in its conscientious at- 
tention to these patrons. 

This was a direct bid for that 
large class which finds “travel 
details troublesome,” and raised 
a question as to what effort is be- 
ing made by the carriers to explain 
such matters and to educate their 
patrons in the gentle art of getting 
their money’s worth—and more— 
when they ride forth in a Pullman. 

The owners of that same Pull- 
man have done something in that 
direction. Several years ago there 
was a nation-wide advertising cam- 
paign to popularize Pullman ser- 
vice and now there is an attractive 
booklet to be had which explains 
all its details. At first blush, it 
seems to be a manual of instruc- 
tions. It is entitled “This Answers 
the Questions They Ask You,” but 
the first page bears the text, “The 
Value of a Night of Sleep Is Hard 
to Estimate Until. the Morning 
After a Sleepless Night,” which 
might be from Proverbs or the 
Song of Solomon. In this brochure 
we learn that a lower berth’s “mat- 
tress contains 13% pounds of the 
finest horsehair, is 454 inches'thick, 
5. feet, 10 inches long and 2 feet, 11 
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inches wide. Each pillow contains 
2% pounds of the finest goose 
feathers. The length of the bed 
between headboards is 6 feet, 2 
inches and its width 37 inches, 
Under the bed is baggage space for 
suitcases not to exceed 9% by 30 
inches.” 

Who will deny that this is not 
interesting information? So also 
is the explanation of what a sec- 
tion means and the fact that this 
accommodation may be had on one 
railroad ticket, the drawing room, 
the compartment, the dressing 
rooms, etc., including the smoking 
compartment described as “a court 
for the discussion of current events 
and the world’s greatest story-tell- 
ing forum.” 

But how many, even among reg- 
ular travelers, have realized or 
taken advantage of the opportunity 
offered them by the fact that 
“Pullman conductors will gladly 
arrange return Pullman accommo- 
dations for passengers wishing to 
be relieved of this necessity”? 

There is still much for the rail- 
roads and the Pullman company to 
tell about their service, however, 
the Pullman surcharge for in- 
stance. Few, comparatively, realize 
the reasons for it, the economic ne- 
cessities behind it or who benefits 
from it. 


CRUMBS OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT 
PULLMANS 


The infrequent traveler finds lit- 
tle definite information on major 
questions in railroad _ literature. 
The Erie’s time table tells the mini- 
mum number of railroad _ tickets 
required for exclusive occupancy 
of various kinds of Pullman ac-§- 
commodations and the Southern 
Pacific goes a step further and ex- 
plains just what is to be found in 
a drawing room, compartment, sec-ff, 


York Central Travel Bureau i 
Grand Central Terminal.” 


find expert travel advisers whi. 
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know everything you want to know 
about costs, trains and Pullman ac- 
commodations. Let us help you 
plan your trip to California or 
Pacific Northwest, to Alaska or 
Hawaii, to Arizona or Mexico. 
You can save time and money by 
having one of our travel experts 
make out your whole itinerary— 
and get all your tickets and reser- 
vations in advance.” 

This is both definite and positive, 
but it is probable many who would 
welcome such service, which is by 
no means confined to the New 
York Central, have no idea of it. 
Why wait until a prospect has 
gotten a time table or stumbled 
upon the service accidentally be- 
fore describing its values? It 
would seem that this was material 
worthy of the most widespread 
publicity. 

Which brings up the question of 
the independent tourist agencies— 
concerns like Cook’s, for instance, 
which has a meaning all its own, 
not that Raymond & Whitcomb 
and some others are not almost as 
well known. Why do they always 


advertise “tours” and not the ser- 
vice they give in connection with 


them? Does the general public 
grasp the fact that the service 
these agencies perform for the 
traveler generally are free—that 
they are eager and willing to make 
all arrangements for a trip? It 
would seem as if there is an open- 
ing for advertising which would 
bring immediate returns. 

Probably the best bit of travel 
education in recent times was “The 
Fair of the Iron Horse,” of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Not only was 
the historical side well done, but 


apitol Limited,” at the close of 
ach day’s pageant, was opened for 


"Beeneral inspection. Here were par- 


or cars, sleepers and diners to be 
seen actually and in the crowds 
which daily pushed their way 
hrough were thousands viewing 
hese luxuries for the first time. 
t was real enlightenment and the 

were called on to answer 


“The Fair of the Iron Horse,” 
visited by more than a million peo- 
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ple proved the story of the wide- 
spread interest in railroads. It 
pointed the way for many national 
campaigns for the benefit of the 
occasional and the infrequent trav- 
eler and, particularly, for the rail- 
roads themselves. It showed the 
public wants to know, and as it 
learns, passenger business for the 
carriers seems certain to improve. 


Form Homer McKee Company 
of Illinois 


The Homer McKee Company, Inc., of 
Illinois, has been formed at Chicago to 
conduct a meral advertising business. 
Homer McKee is president, A. L. Salis- 
bury, vice-president and general manager, 
and E. W. Springer, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. McKee and Mr. Springer are re- 

ively president and treasurer of the 
omer cKee Company, Inc., Indian- 
apolis. Mr. Salisbury, for more than six 
years, has been one of the owners of 
Critchfield and Company, Chicago, and 
prior to that was in charge of the West- 
ern office of Frank Seaman, Inc. 

N. Burnett, formerly advertising 
manager of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany, and William T. Young, Jr., for- 
merly assistant general sales manager of 
the Marmon Motor Car Company, are 
also officers of the new company. Offices 
will be opened November 1. 


F. B. Baldwin Heads New En- 
gland Agency Council 


At its annual meeting held recently 
at Boston, the New England Council 
of American Association of Advertising 
Agencies elected F. B. Baldwin, vice- 
resident, A. Conover Company, 
nc., Boston, as chairman. 

ther officers elected to serve for 
one year ‘are: Vice-chairman, George 
R. Dunham, The Greenleaf Seneee ; 
secretary-treasurer, Wilfred B. ells, 
Wells Advertising Agency, Inc., Bos- 
ton, and member of the executive board, 
R. S. Humphrey, Humphrey 
Company, Boston. These officers, to- 
gether with Walter Sampson, P. F. 

"Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., Bos- 
ton, make up the membership of the 
board of governors. 


Reo Appointments 


C. E. Eldridge, sales manager of the 
Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has appointed the following as- 
sistant sales managers: Carl Parker, in 
charge of Speed Wagon. sales; E. G. 
Poxson, in ‘charge of territorial analysis 
and R. G. Hudson, in charge of Can- 
adian and export sales. 

A. E. Kull has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Reo company, 
a newly created position. Mr. Kull, 
who has been man of the Reo-Kull 
Motor Company, O oma City, will 
assume his new duties on November 1. 
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Publishers’ Agree- 
ment on Fraudulent 
Advertising 





N Printers’ Ink of October 11 

there appeared on page 26 a re- 
port on a trade practice conference 
called by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on fraudulent advertising. 
This report summarized a plan 
adopted by that conference, namely, 
that periodical publishers will look 
to the National Better Business 
Bureau for guidance on fraudulent 
advertising, and that the Better 
Business Bureau, in its turn, will 
call to the attention of the Federal 
Trade Commission and _ other 
proper corrective governmental 
agencies any instances where pub- 
lishers continue to accept fraudu- 
lent advertising after the Bureau 
has warned them against accepting 
such advertising. 

The resolution, in which that 
plan was incorporated, as it offi- 
cially appears on the minutes of 
that conference, reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, at this conference 

on trade practice for periodicals, 
held in response to the call of Hon. 
W. E. Humphrey, Chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, Chair- 
man Humphrey said in part, 
The majority. of periodical pub- 
lishers not only obey the law but 
often go far beyond what the law 
requires in selecting the advertise- 
ments they will publish. . .. I do 
not believe there is an industry in 
America conducted by more honest, 
high-minded, public-spirited men 
and women than the publishing in- 
dustry. I do not believe that any 
industry in America has greater 
power for good. . . . I believe that 
the future greatness and security 
of the nation rests to a greater ex- 
tent upon the publishing industry 
than probably any other.’ 

“BE IT RESOLVED that we 
express our sincere appreciation of 
such commendation, from so high 
an official and personal source, of 
the principles and conduct of the 
publishing industry: and 

“WHEREAS, the record of the 
publishing industry for many years 
past shows that the very great ma- 
jority of such publishers have of 
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their own initiative taken measures 
to eliminate fraudulent advertising 
from their columns, and have wel- 
comed every practical suggestion 
to ona the efficiency of such 
measu 

“BE. IT RESOLVED that we 
recognize the fact that the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, an 
organization composed of and sup- 
ported by the businesses of adver- 
tising, is the most competent agency 
of assistance to the businesses of 
advertising in preventing frauds 
in advertising and selling; and that 
said Bureau has expressed its wil- 
lingness to co-operate in every way 
with publishers in eliminating 
fraudulent advertising ; and 

“BE IT FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED that we desire and will 
welcome every co-operation and as- 
sistance of the National Better 
Business Bureau; and said Bureau 
having expressed its willingness 
and ability to do so, that we request 
said Bureau to advise periodical 
publishers generally, and whenever 
deemed advisable any governmen- 
tal agency, whenever advertising 
which is being published, or is 
likely to be offered for publication, 
is established by said National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau to be fraud- 
ulent upon reasonable investigation 
and notice to the person com- 
plained of.” 

This resolution will be submitted 
to the Commission for its accep- 
tance and approval. If the Com- 
mission accepts it then the resolu- 
tion will be sent to every periodical 
publisher in the country with a 
request for approval. 


Don Hurlbut Joins Underwood 
& Underwood 


Don Hurlbut, formerly manager of the 
Chicago studio’ of Floing-Plumer, Inc., 
has been made manager of the Chicago 
illustration studio of Underwood & Un 
derwood, cw He was, at one 
time, with the R alph H. Jones Adver- 
tising Agency, Cincinnati. 



















































Universal Motor Company 


Appoints Buchen 

The Buchen Company, Chicago acver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising account of the Uni- 
versal Motor Company, Os’ , Wis. 
manufacturer of marine motors, in: dus- 
trial. motors, electric plants and engine 
driven pumping sets. 
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Agamemnon, with his 
**equus Trojanus,°* 
took invincible Troy 
by a slick trick. We 
are adepts at cap- 
turimg the eye of 
the hotspur head 
lime hopper by 
a typographic 
trick of stark 













314 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET - NEW YORK CITY 





TYPOGRAPHERS WHO PROVE IT WITH PROOFS 
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IN ‘DEMAND 


Dr. Gus W. Dyer, Editor in Chief of Southern Agri- 
culturist, is much in demand as a speaker before repre- 
sentative associations of business men throughout the 
United States, north and south alike. 

Within the past few months, he has spoken in fourteen 
states to influential groups of bankers, executives, auto- 
mobile men, Chambers of Commerce, and the like. 

Invitations to make addresses are constantly being urged 
upon him, and while it is obviously impossible for him to 
accept all the requests he receives, the lists on the op- 
posite page will give some idea of the distinguished char- 
acter of the organizations before which he has appeared. 


“Equipped for Distinguished Service,” 
says President John E. Edgerton, of the 
Manufacturers’ Assoctation 


Upon learning that Dr. Dyer had assumed the editor- 
ship of Southern Agriculturist, Mr. John E. Edgerton, 
President of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
wrote this paper: 

“I am hastening to congratulate you upon 
this excellent acquisition. In the field of educa- 
tion, religion, politics, political economy, oratory 
and agriculture, he has achieved extraordinary 
distinction. I know of no better informed man 
in the Nation, nor one who is more gifted in the 
facilities of expressing his ideas. He is a clear 
and sound thinker on the multitude of subjects 
with which he is so familiar and is equipped for 
the most distinguished service on your staff.” 
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Some of the Organizations 
Addressed by 
Dr. Gus W. Dyer 


Editor in Chief of Southern Agriculturist 
Since Jan. 1, 1928 


wero YORK—New York State Bankers Associa- 


HPEUELEELL wy ocldgitas cou buaweeteel Saranac Lake 

PEN] NSYLVANIA—Regional Bankers Banquet 
ice Ca skECdee ude ebialeckKbiavoarteuceeeue Pittsburgh 
OHIO—Ohio Medical Association ........... Cincinnati 
INDIANA—Credit Men’s Association...... Indianapolis 

ILLINOIS—Oakland-Pontiac Motor Company 
SOE a iincc Ce SST e oc vcepevnse se ewehente Chicago 
ROG: GN iiss vod oo nttcguesccsenseen Chicago 


ALABAMA—Lectures on “The Country Problem,” 
in connection with lectures by Dr. S. Parkes 


Coenen; a8 Hae Ta... heii Se Birmingham 
meeeenes Asteel Tet ov os oes c'vcecictwes Decatur 
ARKANSAS—Arkansas Farmers’ Association 
bwebdele sid kebds cub Revie pbwonshe dduncletes Fayetteville 
Arkansas Bar Association .............. Hot Springs 
LOUISIANA—Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n New Orleans 
Southern Pine Association .............. New Orleans 


MISSISSIPPI—AMississippi Industrial Ass’n....Jackson 
Southern Hardware Jobbers and National Hard- 
WE TEM bk iano dabbddad Eo uvetees seats Biloxi 
MISSOURI—St. Louis Lumber Association..St. Louis 
—— CAROLINA—South Carolina Bankers’ 


paeReuks AhesGRtNccavebudewark coatee ts Columbia 
TENNESSEE National Editorial Ass’n...... Nashville 
Chaser Gf. Commmemes ...65 ct siwcesececcss Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce ................ Chattanooga 
Electric Power Convention .............. Chattanooga 
District Meeting of Meat Packers.......... Nashville 
West Tennessee Farmers’ Ass’n.............. Jackson 
Southern Mixed Feed Mfrs’. Ass’n.......... Memphis 


TEXAS—Cotton Seed Crushers Association 
(Liupenaweeieeh eaUb cee snseith Seed kas Corpus Christi 
VIRGINIA—Maryland Bankers’ Ass’n Old Point Comfort 


Southern ¢Agriculturist 


“The Giant of the South.” 
B. Kirk RANKIN, Publisher 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Rippte & YouncG Co., Special Representative 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, KANSAS CITY, DES MOINES, SAN FRANCISCO 

















Chain Stores Organize for Strong 
Defensive Fight 






Grocery Group Changes Name So As to Include All Chains in One 


HE National Chain Store Gro- 
cers’ Association met in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., last week, disbanded, 
and immediately reorganized as 
the National Chain Stores Asso- 
ciation. The move was made to 
enable all the chains of the coun- 
try to present a united front in the 
forthcoming investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission and to 
fight restrictive legislation which, 
it is expected, will be attempted by 
legislatures in many States during 
the coming winter and spring. 

All chains, large and small, will 
be given an opportunity to join—in- 
cluding variety, drug, furniture, 
shoe and department store groups. 
Any company having two or more 
stores functioning under one man- 
agement will be eligible. As a 
starter, forty-seven grocery chains 
signed up as charter members. 
Among these are some of the larg- 
est in the country—such as the 
National Tea Company, the Skaggs 
Safeway Stores and the Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Company. 
Skaggs has recently acquired the 
Sanitary Grocery chain of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; while Kroger has 
made an offer of $10,000,000 for 
two-thirds of the stock in the 
Piggly Wiggly corporation, and 
has secured an option on the 200 
or more units of the Mr. Bowers 
chain, operated in Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas by Fly & 
Hobson, of Memphis. Other con- 
solidations now in progress make 
it seem certain that soon practically 
the whole chain grocery industry 
of the country, excepting the At- 
lantic & Pacific, will be affiliated 
with the association. To afford an 
ample financial background for the 
organization’s activities it was pro- 
vided that chains doing a gross 
annual business of $1,000,000 or 
more should pay a membership fee 
of $200, while those doing less 
than that amount will pay $100. 
In addition, the executive com- 


mittee has the power to levy a 
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special assessment of $50 for each 
million of annual gross sales. The 
annual volume of the forty-seven 
charter members alone is close to 
a billion dollars. 

The reorganization came with a 
suddenness that was almost dra- 
matic. The chain grocers went to 
Memphis. They expected to hear 
some speeches, discuss operating 
methods, consider various ways and 
means of advancing the general in- 
terests of the industry, adopt some 
resolutions and adjourn. But, at 
the opening session, after the asso- 
ciation’s lawyer, Clark McKercher, 
of New York, gave details of the 
fight now being made on chain 
stores—with special reference to 
grocery chains—speeches were for- 
gotten, and the convention’s whole 
attention given to making all the 
chains into one body. 

During the last year, leaders in 
the Chain Store Grocers’ Associa- 
tion had been trying to impress the 
members that they really had a 
fight on their hands; but their 
success was negligible. After the 
members learned at the opening 
session of the Memphis meeting 
what was going on, however, they 
admitted they had been asleep and 
took quick action in the other di- 
rection. Joseph M. Fly, president 
of Fly & Hobson, foresaw the 
probability of reorganization and 
for weeks devoted practically all 
his time to getting a large attend- 
ance, so that all the operators 
could be informed of the critical 
state of affairs. The meeting was 
the largest in the association's 
history. 

The forthcoming investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
—to gather material for which 
questionnaires already are being 
sent out—will be made, the conven- 
tion was told, in response to a reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Brook- 
hart, of Iowa, which provides: 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
hereby directed to undertake an_in- 
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quiry into the chain store system of 
marketing and distribution as conducted 
by manufacturing, wholesaling, retail- 
ing or other types of chain stores and 
to ascertain and report to the Senate, 
1) the extent to which such consoli- 
ions have been effected in violation 
the anti-trust laws, if at all; (2) 
extent to. which consolidation or 
mbinations of such organizations are 
c to under 


inti-trust laws, 

vislation, if any, should be enacted 

for the purpese of regulating and con- 
lling chain store distribution. 


Senator Brookhart also wants to 
know whether the chain store has 
tended to create a monopoly in the 
distribution of any commodity 
either nationally or locally ; whether 
the chains are engaged in unfair 
competitive methods. He would 
have the Commission ascertain 
whether the chains’ ability to give 
low prices is, as they claim, based 
on efficient and economical opera- 
tion or “upon quantity prices 
available only to chain store dis- 
tributors or any class of them.” 

Mr. McKercher told the chain 
operators that the Brookhart reso- 
lution frankly portends another at- 


tempt at Federal control of busi- 
ness evolution. . 
“By unavoidable inference, at 


least,” he declared, “it lays at the 
door of chain store operators about 
all the crimes and misdemeanors 
that have been asserted and pub- 
lished from time to time in official 
statements by wholesalers and in a 
hostile press. It draws a picture 
of a tremendously dark, menacing 
cloud over this country; it is al- 
leged to threaten the welfare of the 
nation unless something is done to 
dissipate it.” 

The association responded to Mr. 
McKercher’s presentation by adopt- 
ing this resolution: 


RESOLVED, That this organization 
will freely offer its assistance to the 
Federal Trade Commission in its pend- 
ing investigation. That we will co- 
operate in the elimination of any ille- 
il or unsound methods that may have 
proven to exist in the food industry. 
hat we will further defend and pur- 
sue our general policy of economical 
listribution of commodities, believing 
it to have been proven beneficial to the 
iblic at large, and since the public 
\esires our form of merchandising and 
service, it is entitled to it. We further 
believe in the justice and fairness of 
our laws, and agree to limit our con- 
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duct in accordance with their require- 
ments, and claim the benefits and pro- 
tection afforded by those laws and the 
decisions of our courts  construin 
them. We believe in the soundness o 
the natural law of supply and demand, 
and in free and open competition in 
pursuance of that law. We oppose any 
measure that will interfere with such 
competition and that arbitrarily fixes 
the selling price of commodities. 


But while preparing to defend 
itself before the Commission, as 
expressed in the foregoing, the 
association took steps for a vigor- 
ous offensive to be waged before 
a Trade Practice Submittal Con- 
ference to be held in Chicago Octo- 
ber 25. 

Here is the story about that 
phase: 

During the last summer certain 
elements in the grocery trade went 
to the Federal Trade Commission 
alleging unfair practice, uneco- 
nomic operations and certain vio- 
lations of law on the part of the 
chains. The Commission responded 
that it would take this up under 
its newly formed Trade Practice 
Submittal Conference plan, and 
would ask other divisions of the 
grocery industry to express their 
views on the whole proposition of 
trade practice. The grocery chains, 
wholesalers, retailers, brokers and 
manufacturers accepted informal 
invitations to meet with a member 
of the Commission and talk things 
over. This conference was held 
October 1, in New York, at which 
time all the elements except the 
chains submitted resolutions, most 
of which had to do with alleged 
misdeeds by, or in behalf of, the 
chains. Among them were these: 

Preferential allowances to fa- 
vored customers; discriminative 
prices to the chains; sales below 
cost; secret rebates; free deals; 
drop shipments ; misrepresentation 
in advertising ; commercial bribery ; 
premiums and prizes ; quantity dif- 
ferential or discount; cash dis- 
count; division of brokerage. 

Most of the resolutions were 
antagonistic to the grocery chains, 
either directly or by inference. 
They were brought forward in this 
preliminary meeting as represent- 
ing the opinions of wholesalers, 
retailers and others. The same 
preliminary conference committee 
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New High Records 





of circulation and advertising records. 
and September The Star has made more rapid progress than in any 
corresponding period in previous years. 


"Ts KANSAS CITY STAR has experienced four successive months 


During June, July, August 





City— 


Suburban— 


Country— 


Totals— 





Average circulation of The Kansas City Star for Sep- 
tember this year and September, 1927. Only copies 
paid for by readers in cash included in this statement. 
Evening Morning Sunday 
1928. . 145,299 139,818 141,513 
TORT 4 0 «08 143,797 139,117 140,936 
1,502 Gain 701 Gain 577 Gain 
1928... 25,518 25,286 28,696 
aa 24,426 24,314 27,277 
1,092 Gain 972 Gain 1,419 Gain 
. .80,255 80,884 118,979 
Seer anccaes 77,379 77,742 115,548 
2,876 Gain 3,142 Gain 3,431 Gain 
.. 251,072 245,988 289,188 
| er 245,602 241,173 283,761 
5,470 Gain 4,815 Gain 5,427 Gain 
In September The Kansas City Star printed 2,468,283 lines of 
paid advertising, a gain of 81,752 lines over September, 1927 








The figures for September are given above. 
subscribers represents a gain of 5,470 subscribers over a year ago. 
advertising total of 2,468,283 lines is an increase of 81,752 lines as compared 
with the fine September total of last year. 
—local, national and classified. 


The increase in advertising lineage is the response of merchants and 
manufacturers to the enlarging opportunities of this community. 


The circulation of 251,072 
The 


The gains were in all divisions 


Third in America! 


In August, 
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Jn Circulation 


And Advertisinge 


the latest month for which lineage figures on a nation-wide basis are avail- 
able, The Kansas City Star ranked third among all American newspapers. 
This is an open field comparison, including papers printing two issues a day, 
like The Star, and those printing only one edition a day. 


A consideration of these records and of the building and industrial ex- 
pansion which is going on in Kansas City leads to an appreciation of the 
agricultural factors which form the foundation of Kansas City’s greatness. 
This year is notable not because of the success of one crop but because 
weather, soil and market conditions have been favorable to practically all 
crops. It is a year of plenty. 


Kansas, the leading wheat state in America, has broken its all-time wheat 
record. The crop this year was 179 million bushels as compared with 111 
million bushels last year. Kansas City’s trade territory will be some 300 
million dollars in pocket as a result of the wheat crop alone. 


Corn is adding additional millions to the wealth of this section. Missouri’s 
yield is 202 million bushels as compared with 173 million bushels in 1927. 
Kansas will produce 181 million bushels as compared with 177 million 
bushels in 1927 and 61 million bushels in 1926. 


Cattle prices, in important groups, are the best since the war period. 
Receipts at the Kansas City stock yards have been tremendous. A total of 
58,000 head arrived in two days recently, which was the largest 2-day run 
since 1925, 


The check transactions in Kansas City for August were the largest for 
any August since 1919. The “business weather maps” of all the national 
business magazines place Kansas City in the “white zone” and give it the 
very highest prosperity rating. 


The outlook is one to inspire optimism. It leaves little doubt that the 
fall and winter months will witness continued increases in earning power 
and spending power and in all the other influences that are stimulating busi- 
ness and the general prosperity of the Southwest. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Chicago Office New York Office 
1418 Century Bldg. 15 East 40th St. 
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DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


Has Purchased and Merged 


Nugents’ subscribers (those not already Economist sub- 
scribers) will be added to the Economist circulation with 
November 3rd, and important additions will be made to 
the Economist’s style and merchandising editorial that will 
still further enhance its recognized position in the retail 
world. This means increased value to every reader and to 
every advertiser. 


The merger is the natural result of changing retail condi- 
tions. The specialty apparel stores, by constantly adding 
more and more lines of merchandise, have been rapidly 
taking on the character and problems of the department 
store which the Economist has for years served pre- 
eminently. The limited service of the specialty garment 
publication is no longer adequate for such stores. The 
various departments of all stores are increasingly dependent 
upon each other’s operation. Successful buyers and de- 
partment managers must know conditions and factors in 
collateral fields and related departments. The Economist 
has for years rendered an excellent co-ordinating service 
of that character—therefore, the merger. 





To the merchant, the Economist affords a service of style 
authority, style co-ordination, and merchandising counsel 
nowhere else available. 


To the advertiser, the Economist affords a tremendous 
market coverage of more than fifty thousand readers of its 
over 19,000 paid subscriptions in over 13,000 retail stores in 
3,000 cities and towns. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


239 W. 39th St, NEW YORK 
Penn. 1100 


Advertising rates for 1929 will be announced later. 
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will meet in Chicago on October 
20 and again on October 24. Then, 
on October 25, the general confer- 
ence of all food distributing inter- 
ests, to meet in that city, will 
finally consider all the resolutions. 

After all this had been explained 
to the newly formed National 
Chain Stores Association at the 
Memphis meeting, the following 
resolution, which also embodies, in 
effect, a declaration of offensive 
warfare, was adopted: 


WHEREAS, The Federal Trade 
Commission is conducting a Grocery 
Trade Practice Conference of all the 
branches in the industry of manufactur- 
ing and distribution of food products; 


and 

WHEREAS, The National Chain 
Stores Association of the United States 
has been included in such conference, 
and has been invited to submit a 
resolution setting ferth what, if any, 
unfair practice might be eliminated by 
action of the conference; and 

WHEREAS, There has been sub- 
mitted for consideration of the con- 
ference statements alleging various un- 
fair practices in the industry; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the Na- 
tional Chain Stores Association of the 
United States requests the Conference 
to inquire into and take action into the 
unfair practice of promoting excessive 
and discriminatory tax bills before the 
legislatures in the various States, for 
the reason that such measures are dis- 
criminatory, uneconomic, against the 
public interest and in many litigated 
cases the tax laws passed in legisla- 
tures have been declared by the courts 
to be unconstitutional. The unfairness 
consists in putting up on the chain 
store interests the expense, first of 
combating these bills before the legis- 
latures and committees thereof; and 
second, in conducting expensive litiga- 
tion before courts in defense of the 
rights of the chain stores. This ex- 
pense is a burden on the industry and 
must, of course, be reflected in the 
price to the consumer. It has been 
represented, publicly and privately, that 
organized interests, State and National, 
have promoted these attacks before leg- 
islatures, and it is believed by the 
National Chain Stores Association and 
interests there represented, that there 
should be unequivocal condemnation of 
such unfair practice. 


Che association, by passing this 
resolution, indorsed Mr. McKerch- 


er’s view that “this voluntary pro- 
ceedings by the Federal Trade 
Commission, without precedent in 
th industry, may offer the one and 
only opportunity for the chain 
store grocery interests to tell its 
story to the public—to present its 
picture to the last judge which, 
after all, is the customer.” 
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It was pointed out by various 
speakers that the resolution could 
be used as a basis for action in 
combating the usual crop of ad- 
verse bills which may be expected 
from State legislatures during the 
coming months. It was repeatedly 
and emphatically declared that 
whereas the chain stores limit 
their operations by laws as con- 
strued by Federal courts, they are 
justly entitled to claim the benefits 
of these laws and the protection 
they afford, 

Further emphasizing its determi- 
nation to wage a finish fight—and 
its departure from the previous 
grocery chain policy of failing to 
cultivate the public sufficiently—the 
association adopted this code of 
ethics: 


The prime purpose of this Associa- 
tion and its members and the Chain 
Grocery Industry, generally, being to 

romote and assist intelligently in the 
Cosier handling and distributing of 
Foodstuffs; and believing the producer 
and consumer alike are entitled to a 
declaration of our purposes, the follow- 
ing principles are adopted as the CODE 
= ETHICS of this Association: 

It is the duty of all Chain Store 
onan to observe fully and _ care- 
fully the following Code, whether 
members or non-members of the Na- 
tional Chain Stores Association. 

2. Realizing the rapid growth of the 
Chair Store licy and the displace- 
ments caused by its growth throughout 
the country, the associated members 
pledge to promote all worthy local 
civic enterprises and any movements 
looking toward the betterment of the 
communities in which they are engaged 
in business. 

3. Our moral obligations to those 
an with us require that we con- 
stantly raise the business standards of 
our vecation through reasonable hours 
of ‘labor, fair compensation for ser- 
vice, better education of our employees 
and the assumption by us of the task 
of increasing their general betterment. 

4. We welcome fair competition and 
condemn the unfair. Unfair compe- 
tition includes all acts of bad faith and 
especially such as bribery of employees 
to obtain the trade secrets of their 
employers and the enticement of em- 
ployees from good positions, creating in 
them a spirit of unrest. We condemn 
all business oppression. 

dopt and rigidly enforce rules 
and regulations for the government of 
this Association and its members which 
will secure the confidence of the people 
and the Government for our organiza- 
tion and its members, 

6. Always bear in mind the follow- 
ing: “That which is not good for the 
peme is not good for our business, 
and that which in any way injures the 
public will eventually be detrimental 
to our organization and its members.” 
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7. As large users of advertising and 
for the purpose of preserving its power 
and effectiveness we condemn exag- 
gerated and untruthful statements 
therein. The promiscuous use of su- 

erlatives should be discouraged as 

riering on the untruthful. By so do- 
ing the public faith will be retained 
not only in our own business but it 
will also aid in building up general 
trust and confidence in all advertising. 

8. We condemn price differences made 
in different markets that have for their 
obvious purpose destruction of competi- 
tion and the building of monopoly. Sell- 
ing at a too low price in one locality 
and taking unreasonable profits in others 
is an unfair practice. The fair meet- 
ing of competition for the purpose of 
protecting and retaining one’s own busi- 
ness is not to be classed as unfair com- 
petion. 

9. The fostering of friendship, en- 
couragement of thrift, co-operation with 
producer and protection of consumers’ 
rights must be generally recognized. 


Articles 2 and 3 of the Code are 
designed to enable the chains to 
disprove charges, frequently heard, 
that. they “milk” communities and 
have no interest in them other than 
the selling of goods; also that they 
oppress their employees, thereby 
helping to make possible their low 
selling prices. 


Here are the officers of the new 
association : 
President, 
Washington, D. C., president of the 
Sanitary Grocery Company; vice- 
presidents, F. H. Massman, of Chi- 


E. G. Yonker, of 


cago, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Tea Company ; Edward Dale, 
Los Angeles, of the Skaggs Safe- 
way Stores; Henry  Roulston, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., of Thos. Roul- 
ston, Inc.; treasurer, Henry C. 
Bohack, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
executive committee is made up of 
the officers and W. H. Albers, Cin- 
cinnati, of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Company; Ward Mel- 
ville, New York City, and T. E. 
Jamieson, Jamieson Grocery Stores, 
Roanoke, Va. Godfrey M. Lebhar, 
editor of Chain Store Age, was 
chosen as acting secretary. 

The National Piggly Wiggly 
Operators’ Association, many of 
whom are members of the National 
Chain Stores Association, also met 
in Memphis during the week. The 
proceedings were largely of a tech- 
nical nature, having to do with 
the operation of Piggly Wiggly 
stores. The association decided to 
start an institutional advertising 
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campaign of some magnitude in 
women’s publications. W. N. Hara- 
way, of the Piggly Wiggly-Grimes 
Company, Denver; was elected 
president. L. E. Fisher, of Spring- 
field, Ill., is vice-president; L. W. 
Cole, Louisville, Ky., secretary; 
R. J. Marshburn, Miami, Fila, 
treasurer. 


C. E. Ruckstuhl Heads. Adve:- 
tising Typographers 

C. E. Ruckstuhl, New York, was 
elected president of the Advertising 
Typographers of America at its recent 
convention at uebec. Other officers 
elected were: E. G. Johnson, Chicago, 
vice-president; W. . Brown, Los 
Angeles, second vice-president; E. M 
Diamant, New York, treasurer; Albert 
Abrahams, New York, and George §. 
Willens, Detroit, historian. 


Harry Grant with San Fran- 
cisco “Bulletin” 


Harry Grant, recently with the Los 
Angeles Examiner, has been made na- 
tional advertising manager of the San 
Francisco Bulletin. He was formerly a 
member of the New York staff of the 
national advertising department of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, and, at one 
time, was with the Street Railways Ad- 
vertising Company. 


Farm Feed Account for 
Charles Agency 


The advertising account of the Farm 
Feed Division of the National Oi 
Products Company, Harrison, N. J, 
has been placed with the Charles Ad 
vertising Service, New York. Poultry 
journals, farm papers, business papers 
and direct mail will sed. 


American News Appoints 
Joseph A. Sheeran 


Joseph A. Sheeran has been appointed 
assistant vice-president in charge of the 
department of periodicals of the Ameri- 
can News Company, Inc., New York. 
He succeeds S. Valentine Farrelly, who 
formerly had charge of that department 


Edward Klauber Joins Lennen 
& Mitchell 


Edward Klauber, recently with the 
New York Times, has joined the staff of 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York ad: 
vertising agency. 


Lawrence Lanpher Advanced 
by Larchar-Horton 


Lawrence Lanpher, space buyer of the 
Larcher-Horton Company, Providence, 
R. I., advertising agency, has been made 
secretary. 
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OF INANCIAL advertisers such as 


these, recognize the distinct ad- 
vantage of using a publication that 
goes to one or more executives in every 
bank in the United States and Canada. 


With a net circulation of 66,596 copies 
among bankers in the United States 
and Canada, The Burroughs Clearing 
House, as a medium for reaching the 
bank field, is unsurpassed. 


Write today for sample copy and rate card 


he Burroughs 


Clearing House 


Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave., Detroit 
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Insurance Conference 
Elects 


T the annual meeting of the In- 

surance Advertising Conference, 
held recently at Washington, D. C., 
C. E. Rickerd, advertising man- 
ager of the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company, Detroit, was 
elected president. He succeeds 
Clifford Elvins, of the Imperial 
Life of Canada. 

W. W. Darrow, advertising man- 
ager of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, was elected vice- 
president. Luther B. Little, man- 
ager of the publicity division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, was re-elected 
treasurer. George E. Crosby, who 
was honored with re-election to the 
office of secretary, as reported else- 
where in this issue, has died. 

Members of the executive com- 
mittee now include: John : 
Woods, Great Northern Life In- 
surance Company; Harry Warner, 
Maryland Casualty Company; Bert 
Mills, Bankers Life Insurance 
Company; H. V. Chapman, Ohio 
Farmers, and Mr. Elvins. 

The dominant topic at the meet- 
ing concerned a renewal of discus- 
sions on the need for better public 
understanding of the various ser- 
vices of insurance and the need 
for better public relations. As 
is customary at these annual 
conventions, group sessions were 
held for the consideration of mat- 
ters as they affect those engaged 
in the fire, casualty and life fields. 

Delegates attending the conven- 
tion, which had a registration of 
more than 150, were the guests at 
a luncheon tendered by the Wash- 
ington Advertising Club. 

The annual award of the Hol- 
combe trophy for the advertising 
campaign deemed most outstand- 
ing during the past year, for 1928, 
was made to the Prudential In- 
surance Company. The award 
covers all classes of insurance ad- 
vertising, such as fire and life, and 
all forms of advertising are taken 
into consideration. This is the 
second time that the trophy has 
been won by the Prudential, which 
shares this honor with the Hart- 
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ford Life Insurance Company and 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. It was won once by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Salesman’s Reports Valuable if 
Limited to Trade Relations 


Fayette R. Pius, Inc. 
Puivapetruia, October 9, 1928 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The title of the article, “Orders Are 
the Best Kind of Salesman’s Repo:t,” 
[October 4 issue], I think, is good. | 
believe in the principle of placing the 
first emphasis on orders and that too 
much attention has been spent upon 
“business building’ and the creation of 
“good-will.”’ 

Nevertheless, I do not feel that we 
could go nearly so far in the opposite 
direction as the author of that article. 
We do not desire reports from our sales- 
men of general business conditions, but 
we do lieve information about our 
own line or our service or a competitor's 
activities, well worth the time it takes 
the salesman to write it and our sales 
manager to read it. 

We also believe that our sales manager 
can make the two-hours of actual selk 
ing referred to by the author more pro- 
ductive by posting the salesman regard- 
ing conditions affecting each customer's 
business before the salesman calls. Ifa 
salesman spends only two hours a day 
in actual selling, it would appear he 
ought to be able to devote some of the 
time he must spend in traveling or wait- 
ing, to post us or to receive information 
from us about matters that directly 
affect his relations and our relation 
with our customers. 

Fayette R. Pius, 
President. 


C. L. Knight Buys Massillon, 
Ohio, “Independent” 


The Massillon, Ohio, genes. has 
been purchased by C. L. Knight, pub- 
lisher of the Akron, Ohio, Beacon 
Journal, from J. J. Bernstein, B. V. R. 
Skinner and C. E. Chidester. 

New officers of the Independent are 
as follows: President, C. L. Knight, vice- 
president, J. S. Knight, secretary and 
treasurer, J. H. Barry. E. A. Neut- 
zenholzer, formerly business manager of 
the Springfield, Ohio, Sun, will be busi- 
ness manager of the Independent. 


Death of George E. Crosby, Jr. 


George E. Crosby, phen superintendent 


of publicity and advertising of the 
Aetna Fire (insurance) group of com- 
anies, died recently at his home at 
indsor, Conn., at the age of_ fifty. 
He had been with the Aetna affiliated 
companies for thirty years. At the 
time of his death he was secretary of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference, 
and had had charge of its recent con- 
ference at Washington, D. C 
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ticle Used 696,962 lines of Food 
5, but Advertising in THE DAYTON, 
titor's DAILY NEWS during the first 


takes 


sales nine months of this year. 


I sell This was 140,602 lines more than 
An the COMBINED Food Lineage 
e > of ALL OTHER Dayton Papers. 


a day 


of the THE DAYTON DAILY 


mation NEWS is recognized as Dayton’s 
irectly 


lations Food Medium—reaching OVER 
M3, 85% of DAYTON’S homes. 


4 aad 
|| DAYTON DAILY 
NEWS 


I. A. Klein Member I. A. Klein 
$0 East 42nd St. News League}| 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York of Ohio Chicago 
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Assistant Buyers for the 
American Home 





Your spon- 
Nation- é sive to 
al Adver- eu products 
tising advertised 
probably inthe Amer- 
reaches the ican Girl. 
mothers of And because 
almost a quar- sail . j ofthis training 
terofamillion Beviwning Chestnut Court—a héw mystery serial’ a Girl Scout’s 
Girl Scouts. opinion is re- 
Why not make spected in the 
doubly sure of sell- home. Her sugges- 
ing these mothers tions are taken. She 
by enlisting the aid of is assistant buyer for 
the Girl Scouts in the the American Home. 
American Girl Maga- Girl Scouts are readily 
zine? influenced by advertising 

Eighty percent of the in the American Girl 
Girl Scoutsgotohighschool. Magazine. It covers the 
Their training in cooking, Girl Scout market at excep- 
sewing, housecleaning, health, tionally low cost. December 
laundering and out-of-door forms close October 31st, in 
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The Magazine for all Girls 
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A. J, FEHRENBACH, Business Manager 
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The 1929 Model Salesman 


He Will Be or Is a Man Who Can So Represent His House That the 
Buyer Feels He Has Reliable Contact with the House 


By A. H. Deute 


‘TYLES change in salesmen. 

Sales managers are searching 
for one type of man today; a few 
years ago they had another type 
in mind; and probably five years 
from now there will be still an- 
other type which will strike the 
popular fancy. 

When we had a store in Oregon 
City, Oreg., and I was about ten 
years old, I used to listen tos the 
“drummers” talk. You could al- 
ways tell a drummer when he 
reached town. He was a liberal 
user of hair oil and he had plenty 
of big, black cigars. He was first 
of all a friendly individual. 

Later on, I came to learn that 
that old type had gone out of busi- 
ness. A newer school of sales- 
manship had taken the place of the 
old. The day of the salesman with 
the big, black cigar was a thing 
of the past. Salesmanship was no 
longer a demonstration of the fine 
art of being a good mixer. On 
the contrary, it had become an 
exact, precise, sharp and accurate 
science. Men with energy and 
determination seized a book and 
learned how to attract attention, 
how to arouse interest, how to 
create desire and how, when and 
where to start the faltering hand 
signing on the dotted line. Sales- 
manship became largely a matter 
of “putting it over.” 

Then sales managers began to 
realize that there was a weakness 
there, due to the fact that the sup- 
posed buyers did not stay sold. 
Once out from under the spell of 
the hypnotic salesman, the buyer 
came to his senses and flatly re- 
fused to accept the goods or pay 
the money. The number of times 
per hundred that this happened 
became so great that sales man- 
avers began to cast about for a 
more advanced type of salesman- 
shin—the type of salesmanship 
which could make the order stay 
sold—and the ‘service man type of 
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salesman then came into being. 

Then, only a few years ago, 
there was the era of the young 
college man in sales forces. The 
chap with peg-top trousers and a 
degree could walk right in and 
take his pick of the jobs. Some 
of them were good. Some not so 
good. But in a few short years, 
college men, as a group, proved 
that four years in college did not, 
in themselves, make salesmen. 

During this period, covering in 
round numbers twenty-five years, 
production has stepped up so tre- 
mendously, so many new companies 
have come into the field, distribu- 
tion methods have changed so rad- 
ically that the last two years have 
found a great mass of sales man- 
agers wondering if there really is 
a salesman type, or a system of 
classifying salesmen. 


EX-RETAIL CLERKS AS SALESMEN 


One sales manager who used to 
go in for ex-retail store clerks 
told me the other day that he was 
through with them because they 
had evidently learned to stand be- 
hind counters and take orders in- 
stead of getting out in front and 
working for them. Their early 
training became instinctive, it 
seemed to him. 

Personally, for some~ years I 
favored large blond salesmen, pref- 
erably college men. Some of them 
proved satisfactory, but among the 
really good men who asserted them- 
selves during this period and who 
have held their own and advanced 
since then, I don’t recall a single 
large, blond college man. But I 
do recall a skinny ex-barber, two 
small, dark-haired college gradu- 
ates and some half-dozen eager 
young men from the European 
edge of New York, who had to be 
told that “dese, dem and dose” as 
words are not yet in the American 
dictionary. 

In trying to look into 1929 and 
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figure out the type of salesman 
most likely to make headway dur- 
ing the coming year, the thought 
came to me that the buyers, as a 
class, might throw some light on 
the subject. 

Never before has buying been 
the business or profession that it 
is at this moment. The price buyer 
is rapidly giving way to the value 
buyer. In house after house, where 
one formerly found a single buyer 
handling a wide variety of prod- 
ucts, one now finds a number of 
men, all specialists in their lines. 
The old remark about the buyer 
being a man who knows the price 
of everything and the value of 
nothing is holding true less and 
less frequently. 


MORE PRONOUNCED IN SOME FIELDS 


This trend is much more pro- 
nounced in raw material buying, 
in machinery and equipment buying 
and in the buying of the great 
mass of products which are used 
in the various industrial enter- 
prises, than it is, for instance, in 
food products and drug sundry and 
proprietary buying. 

The buyer of branded lines of 
food products is still thinking 
more of the salability of the prod- 
uct as a result of brand strength 
and advertising and of how much 
concession for sales effort and ad- 
vertising he can get, than of the 
vitamine and carbohydrate contents 
of a pound of prunes. But the in- 
dustrial buyer who is buying coal 
is thinking less in terms of tons 
and more in terms of B T U’s 
and the man who is buying cast- 
ings or forgings to go into his 
machine is thinking less of the 
quoted price and more and more 
of what it will cost to machine the 
casting or the forging. 

What type of man does such a 
buyer like to see? Has he any 
preference? Is he becoming purely 
a student of values and of prod- 
ucts who will shut his ears to the 
fine art of the salesman? Is there 
any use putting money into high 
grade salesmen, costing big sal- 
aries, if the buying is going to be 
done on the basis of a quotation 
submitted according to blueprint 
specifications ? 

While I was pondering over 
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this, I ran out to Indiana to put in 
a few days with a salesman named 
Greene, working out of Indian- 
apolis. I met this man in Chicago 
and we took a night train to one 
of the smaller industrial cities, 
with a half dozen big corcerns 
scattered over an area of sume 
fifty square miles. 

One of these plants was hard to 
reach via train or bus. Greene 
phoned on ahead and the buyer 
was at the train to meet us. This 
was modern selling and buying 
with the proverbial vengeance. 
The next day, a buyer offered us 
the use of his car to make a jump 
of eighteen miles out and back to 
another plant. I have heard of 
salesmen going out of their way 
to entertain visiting buyers and 
place cars at their disposal, but 
never before of buyers of big in- 
dustrial plants coming to meet 
salesmen or of placing cars at 
their disposal. Later that day, a 
buyer asked us to drop in at his 
home to talk over the quality of 
fruit juices his wife and he had 
been putting up and the next eve- 
ning another buyer wanted us to 
learn at first hand how much the 
use of modern malt syrups im- 
proved home made bread. All this 
from buyers. 

For close on to twenty years I 
have been in constant touch with 
salesmen and with buyers, yet this 
trip produced something verv new 
and startling. - The style in buyers 
is changing greatly. The change 
will reflect itself in the 1929 model 
salesman. 

This does not mean that the 
bullying, snappy, curt, bargain- 
hunting type of buyer is a thing 
of the past. But it does mean that 
the newer type of buyer will so 
materially influence the older type 
that the salesman and the princi- 
pal must conform to this newer 
school of buyer. 

After three days of this sort of 
thing, I began to ask some of these 
buyers to explain their general at- 
titude toward salesmen. How 
would it be possible to go to such 
lengths with all salesmen? The 
statement of one buyer serves 
quite well to sum up the general 
thought. This man is in his early 
thirties. He is one of the buyers 
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Dr. Cadgéne 


Says: 


“Modern science works 
hand in hand with business. 
... Because Popular Science 
Monthly keeps me informed 
regarding important phases 
of the world’s progress, it is 
only natural that I should 
find it fascinating and read 
it regularly with absorbing 
interest,” 

A distinguished specialist 
in the chemistry of dyes, 
Dr. Cadgéne has built the 
Lyons Piece Dye Works 
into one of the largest in- 
dustries in the country spe- 
cializing in dyeing, printing 
and finishing silks. 

Readers of Popular 
Science Monthly have ex- 
ceptional buying power. 
More than a quarter of a 
million of them own cars, 
and live in homes valued at 
$5,000 and upward. More 
than 150,000 of them are 
executives ... engineers... 
professional men—“key buy- 
ers” for the advertiser. 











“ “ 


350,000 guaranteed, all 
men. Edited for men 
interested in mechanical 
and scientific progress— 
men with power and in- 
fluence in the selection 
of products for indus- 
tries as well as for per- 
sonal use. 


Dr. Ernest Cadgene 
President 
Lyons Piece Dye Works, 

Paterson, N. J. 
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Good Copy 


Accepted truths 
have more influ- 
ence than new 
doctrines. 


Good copy can 
present familiar 
facts in a way to 
give a reader the 
pleasure of per- 
sonal redis- 
covery. 


When copy sells 
the reader to 
himself it can 
usually convince 
him of its own 
sincerity. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 

















of a large manufacturing concern 
in the Middle West. 

“Well, in the first place,” he 
said, “the buyer today isn’t being 
crowded as was the buyer ten 
years ago. I used to be a stenog- 
rapher for such a buyer and I 
know the difference between then 
and now. 

“In the second place, we look 
upon salesmen differently today. 
Ten years ago there was still much 
secretiveness in business. Among 
our competitors and ourselves 
there was much distrust and mis- 
understanding. Business was sup- 
posed to be done in the dark. That 
idea is disappearing among us to- 
day. The man or the firm who 
is paying the old-time attention to 
that sort of thing is the present- 
day back number. Maybe he was 
the success of 1918, but he is the 
old fogey of 1928. 

BUYING FROM COMPETITORS 


“So far as we are concerned, 
there are a good many items 
which we use that we are buying 
from our competitors. Ten years 
ago we'd have spent a dollar to 
make such a product in our own 
shop, rather than pay a competitor 
75 cents for it. Today we are 
more concerned with saving the 
25 cents for ourselves than keep- 
ing our competitor from making 
a profit on a product which he 

may be able to make better and 
cheaper than we can. We are 
more interested in making head- 
way ourselves than in holding back 
our competitor. 

“That reflects itself in our atti- 
tude toward salesmen. Ten years 
ago the salesman who mentioned 
a competitor around our buying 
office was given a cold reception. 
Today we do not hesitate to try to 
profit by what our competitor may 
be doing. We have had salesmen, 
selling both our competitors and 
ourselves, actually bring us busi- 
ness from our competitors. Just 
a few days ago, when a salesman 
told us of an installation one of 
our competitors had made, it 
opened the way for our sending 
that competitor some business. 

“Possibly, twenty years from 
now, the next generation of busi- 
ness men will accuse the present 
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Seven short years ago 
the Packer organi- 
zation was small and 
little known. Today 
it is the largest ex- 
clusive outdoor oper- 
ating company in the 
world .. What did it? 
Nothing in the world 
but the intelligent 
kind of service that 
makes outdoor ad- 
vertising pay the ad- 
vertiser—and pay well. 


PACKER ADVERTISING CORP. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dominating Leadership! 


In Memphis, Tennessee, 
The APPEAL Papers 
Again Carry the Largest 
Volume of Advertising! 


| 72.47) 


of All Advertising Pub- 
The lished by All Memphis’ 
Press Newspapers was carried 
Scimitar by the 

carried APPEAL 
27 .6% Papers 

635,361 1,178,205 Lines in 
Commercial Appeal 


553,056 Lines in 
Evening Appeal 








Lines 


The above charts represent the percentage of 
advertising each of the Memphis Newspapers 
carried from Sunday through Saturday each 
week during the month of September. The 
APPEAL Papers have, each month this year, 
shown approximately this same ratio of adver- 
tising volume leadership. 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


Morning & Evening, 170,190 Sunday, 141,124 


John M. Branham Co., Representatives 
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group of being overly trustful, 
possibly gullible, but regardless of 
what the next generation may 
think, the fact remains that the 
present generation of going busi- 
ness concerns, which are making 
the most headway, are concerning 
themselves less and less with what 
the competitor is doing and more 
and more with their own jobs. 
That does not mean that they are 
shutting their eyes to competition, 
but that they are looking upon com- 
petition among business houses as 
they look upon competition among 
a group of golf plavers. The man 
who can drive out 300 yard drives 
has really nothing to fear from 
his rival who just merely looks at 
him with envy in his eyes and 
malice in his heart. The question 
is, how much real ability has the 
other chap? How hard is he will- 
ing to work? How much practic- 
ing will he do?” 

Another buyer struck an inter- 
esting note: “It is my job to see 
that there are brought together in 
our shop a score or more of sepa- 
rate and distinct parts and pieces 
of merchandise which go into the 
making of a certain piece of fin- 
ished merchandise. 

“Bringing them together and 
having shipments coming in just 
when they are needed is more of 
a job than just placing orders on 
a price basis. Of course, price is 
a very important factor—but it is 
only one factor. 

“My main job is to have them 
all come along together so that 
the stock room is in shape—not 
too much—not too little—never 
out. 

“Certain salesmen seem to be 
able to do more for me than 
others—not necessarily getting me 
lower prices, but working with me 
to see that the shipments come 
along as they should. Some sales- 
men seem to know what we need 
and they help me along. From 
some of them I always seem to get 
the service I need. From others, 
I don’t get so much.” 

Last week, in Chicago, a buyer 
for a grocery chain struck the 
same note: “The buyer has to get 
more than the rock bottom price 
these days,” he pointed out. “The 
day is gone when you can just 
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“A good 
advertise- 
ment of a 
good pro- 
duct will 
always 


pay in 


Punch 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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The reader's 

faith in the ac- 
curacy and relia- 
bility of the news 
and advertising 
printed in the col- 
umns of the 


NEWARK 
EVENING 
NEWS 


is one big reason 
for its Leadership 
in Circulation and 
its remarkable Pull- 
ing Power for ad- 
vertisers. 


First in the U. S. 


in National Adver- 
tising among all 
week-day news- 
papers. 








EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 

Newark, New Jersey 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, 
San Francisco 


Chicago, 
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watch your stock book and hand 
out good orders if the price is 
right. There are so many lines 
and so many brands which have to 
be carried, and the percentage of 
profit on the dollar sale is so small, 
that the buyer today is valuable 
only if he can keep shipments 
coming in at just the right time. 
It isn’t enough, these days, for the 
buyer just to buy. He must have 
his incoming goods so timed that 
there is never too much nor too 
little in stock. At best, it is a 
ticklish business. 

“The salesmen from whom I do 
most of my buying are a group 
who seem to sense just what and 
when I need it. They seem to fit 
into our picture.” 

Just a week or so ago I had 
come to feel that a certain sales- 
man of ours was “buyer minded” 
—feeling himself a part of the 
buyer’s organization rather than a 
part of ours. I was getting ready 
to say to him: “Who do vou think 
is paying you, anyway? Are you 
buying goods of us or selling 
goods for us?” Then it occurred 
to me that maybe here was one of 
those men who was really fitting 
in. 

Later in the week, I watched 
that man work. He was the sales- 
man whom two buyers went out of 
their way to help along. One met 
him at a station to expedite mat- 
ters. Another loaned him his car 
to make a hurried trip. 

Here was a demonstration of 
the late 1928 and 1929 model sales- 
man—the man who can so repre- 
sent his house and his line that the 
buyer feels he has in that sales- 
man a point of contact with the 
house, the man who understands 
the buyer and his needs and his 
problems because he is constantly 
studying them. And, understand- 
ing those problems, he is able to 
anticipate the buyer’s wants. 

But while that salesman must be 
able to do all those things and 
keep orders coming he must also 
have that peculiar ability to be 
able to shut his mind entirely on 
that house and that buyer and do 
the same thing all over again in 
the case of a dozen or twenty-five 
or fifty or more other customers. 
The salesmen who are getting 
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The variety of merchan- 
dise carried in many 
stores — the multiplicity 
of items, makes it diffi- 
cult for the merchant to 
push any particular brand 
or commodity. 


So, many advertisers now 
furnish blotters to deal- 
ers who willingly enclose 
them in mailings to their 
trade. At no postage cost, 
these manufacturers are 
telling their story thru 
stores where their goods 
are on sale. 


The merits of tires, 
lenses, lamps, batteries, 
pencils, cement—articles 
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In Planning Y our Dealer Helps 


Give Careful Consideration to Blotters 


too numerous to mention 
are being persuasively 
presented on dealer-help 
blotters. 


Write for a copy of the 
“Dictionary” that tells 
how blotters are being 
used by many manufac- 
turers and their dealers. 


STANDARD PAPER 
MANUFACTURING Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Makers of 
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T is just as 


logical to buy an auto- 
mobile for its weight in 
metal, glass and rubber— 


as it is to buy DIRECT 
MAIL at so much per 
thousand sheets of paper. 


It’s NOT what it is— 
it’s what it will do! 
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We can help you do more 
with DIRECT MAIL, 
if you'll just consult us. 


=v 


COYNE 


and COMPANY, Inc. 


131 DUANE STREET 
NEW YORK 
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SALES COUNSEL~MARKET ANALYSIS 
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business right now and who are 
looking forward to writing big 
business in 1929 are men of this 
type—men who are able and will- 
ing to get into tune with their cus- 
tomers and not only sell them 
goods but keep the house on its 
toes taking care of those cus- 
tomers. 

One such salesman said to me 
today: “The house is a thousand 
miles away. The customer is 
right here. I am right here. It 
is easy for the house, or one of 
the men in the house a thousand 
miles away, to make a mistake— 
to develop a certain indifference 
due to rush of business—and the 
customer out here suffers. We 
are apt to lose him, unless the 
salesman, being on the job, watches 
to see that things are smoothed 
out.” 

Now, reversing the operation 
for a moment—how can the sales 
manager check up on his men and 
know that they are working in 
that way? 

Here are some of the ways: 
How many complaint letters are 
coming in from a salesman’s terri- 
tory? How many are complaints 
which a salesman “on the job” 
would have prevented? How are 
collections coming in from the 
given salesman’s territory? How 
many customers are at logger- 
heads with the credit department? 
How many new accounts are being 
developed? How many estab- 
lished accounts are growing satis- 
factorily? How many accounts 
are lying dormant or becoming 
dead on the books? 

The salesman whose territory 
tells a good story in answer to all 
of these questions is doing more 
than just selling goods. He is 
more than just a good salesman in 
the 1915 or the 1925 sense of the 
word. He is more than the man 
with the big, black cigar, more 
than the man who knows how to 
get the name on the dotted line, 
more than the college man—in 
short, he is more than a salesman, 
as the word used to be understood. 
He has to be a well-rounded out 
business man, really able to repre- 
sent his house in the customer’s 
office to be a salesman who 
matches up to the 1929 model. 
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THE 
UNPROFITABLE CUSTOMER 


One Large Company Found 
70% in this Class 


_ 


CROSSLEY, INC., National Research Organ- 
ization, in its nation-wide studies for the sterling 
silver industry, the gas industry, and many prom- 
inent manufacturers, has made important dis- 
coveries in the matter of wastage of net profits 
through unprofitable advertising and sales. 


We take the position that it is the chief con- 
cern of every manufacturing executive and agency 
account executive to insure the greatest possible 
return for each dollar spent to move goods into 
the consumer’s hands, 


The confidence in CROSSLEY, INC. displayed 
by many of the leaders of American industry we 
consider it our duty to merit. 


The sterling silver industry, the gas industry, 
Eaton, Crane & Pike, McCall’s Magazine, The 
Taylor Instrument Companies, American Safety 
Razor Corporation, The Literary Digest, Reming- 
ton, Socony, Frank Presbrey Company, The 
Hoover Company, and many others of like calibre 


_—s 


CROSSLEY, INC. 


National Research Organization 
Princeton, N. J. 25 W. 43 St., N. Y. City 


American Statistical Association Market Research Council 
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Advertising to Undergo Three-Day 
Scrutiny 


What Representatives of National Advertisers Will Hear and Talk 
About at Annual Meeting 


ro three days, at general ses- 
sions devoted to advertising and 
distribution in their broader phases 
and at group sessions devoted to 
their more specific phases, the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers 
will closely examine the present 
status of these two business func- 
tions and their tendencies. The 
occasion will be the association’s 
annual convention to be held at 
Atlantic City on October 29, 30 
and 31. 

At the opening session, Raymond 
Rubicam, president of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., is to take up the 
question “Where Are We Going 
in Advertising Copy?” 

At the afternoon session of 
October 29, modern trends in ad- 
vertising will be reviewed. Two 
speakers will discuss the testing 
of copy. They are S. H. Gielle- 
rup, of Frank Seaman, Inc., and 
Bernard Lichtenberg, director of 
university service, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute. 

“Modern Developments in Ad- 
vertising Art” will be reviewed by 
Joseph B. Platt, art director of the 
Delineator. Kenneth Collins, ad- 
vertising manager of R. H. Macy 
& Co., will talk about the depart- 
ment store’s view of modernism. 

On the morning of October 30, 
Gorton James, chief of the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division of the 
Department of Commerce, will out- 
line what the Government is doing 
for business. E. M. West, market- 
ing advisor, will talk on “Increas- 
ing Profits through Selective Dis- 
tribution.” 

Those American manufacturers 
who are interested in expanding 
trade with their neighbors to the 
north will learn some of the things 
they should know about Canadian 
advertising from H. E. Mihell, 
manager of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers. The sub- 
ject of manufacturer-dealer co- 
operative advertising has been 
assigned to C. F. Farnham, Ameri- 


can Stove Co., and C. B. Tooley, 
sales promotion manager; McCal- 
lum Hosiery Co. These three 
speakers together with John Ben- 
son, president, American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, con- 
stitute the afternoon sessions on 
October 30. Mr. Benson’s inter- 
esting topic is “Hiring and Using 
an Advertising Agency.” 

The sessions for discussion of 
problems confronting particular 
groups and for consideration of 
selected general topics include: 


October 30. A series of luncheons 
which will be directed by table leaders 
as follows: 

Advertising copy, two tables, leaders, 
S. H. Giellerup and Bernard Lichten- 
berg; advertising art, two tables, leaders 

B. L. Dunn, Oneida Community, 
Ltd., and C. M. Bolser, Strathmore 
Paper Co.; Government activities, Gor- 
ton James; selective distribution, E. M. 
West, and 

Canadian advertising, Mr. Mihell; 
agency relations, Mr. Benson; manufac- 
turer-dealer co-operative advertising, two 
tables, leaders, C. F. Farnham and R. 
T.. Whitey, Hood Rubber Products Co.; 
department store advertising, V. C. Cutts, 
Associated Apparel {odusirion Inc., 
stimulating salesmen, Wachtel, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., a a table 
discussion devoted to window display. 

October 31, morning: To be devoted 
to meetings under product classifications. 
The trade groups and their chairmen 
include: 

Paint, hardware and hourehold sup- 
lies, R. B. Johnson, Standard Varnish 
Works: food ne, Haroid M. 
Schmeck, Hecker-H-O Co.; drug, con- 
fectionery, beverages, cigars, cigarettes, 
chairman to be selected; wearing ap- 
parel, dry goods and fabrics, Allyn 
McIntire, a epperell Mfg. Co., and 

~ sone lg watches and jewelry, Wil- 
liam B. Griffin, Hclmes & Edwards 
Silver Co.; electrical, radio and music, 

A. Grove, Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Co.; auto, tire and oil, — * 
Baker, The Miller Rubber Co.; build- 
ing roducts, R. L. Twitchell, i 
wef Co.; business equipment, 

W. S. Sproull, Burroughs Adding 

chine Co.; insurance, educational a 
ing, service, hotel, travel, leader to be 
announced, and industrial advertisers, 
N. S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder 


0. 

October 31, ase vay Retail mar- 
keting trends — subject to be 
presented . Smith, Libby, 
McNeill & i ied “Private Brands or 
Nationally Advertised Products ?” 
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SEESCCCS OOS 


Group of well- 
known artists rendering 
a complete service to 


Advertising Agencies. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
LOU NUSE 
NORMAN STRAIN 
J. W. RASKOPF 


Konor & Peters 
Pent House 


18 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TS ES 8 To HS UW So WU 














speakers representing executive heads 
of three important chains in the food, 
drug and department store fields; “The 
Future of the s_o Dealer and 
Fred J. Nichols, president, 

J. Nichols Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
‘Industrial and trade advertisers meet- 
ing: Discussions on proposed census 
of industrial purchases, speakers, Gor- 
ton James, Department of Commerce, 
and George H. Corey, advertising man- 
ager, The Cleveland Twist Drill Co.; 
report on a study of industrial and 
trade paper facts by W. A. Wolff, West- 
ern Electric Co. and Walter Mann, 
A. N._A. research director; a descrip- 
tion of the co-operative research plan 
of the A. N. A. and the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association by 
Allan Brown, advertising manager, 
Bakelite Corporation; a report on the 
co-operative work with teachers of mar- 
keting and advertising by C. C. Gray. 
advertising manager, B. F, Sturtevant 
oO. 


William A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., who is presi- 
dent of the association, will present 
his annual report at the opening 
session. Arthur H. Ogle also will 
make his report as_ secretary- 
treasurer. A roll-call of the asso- 
ciation’s members with their slo- 
gans_ will follow. Committee 
reports will be made as follows: 

Magazine, F. R. Davis, General Elec- 
tric Co.; newspaper, S. E. Conybeare, 
Armstrong Cork Co.; radio, Lee 
Rristol, Bristol-Myers Co.; outdoor, Guy 
C. Smith; business papers, EB. TF. Wible, 
Pittsburgh Steel Co.; farm papers, 
Karl E. Kilby, The Coleman Lamp and 
Stove Co., and 

Research, E. R. Smith, The Fuller 
Brush Co.; co-operation with university 
professors ‘and others, Bernard Lichten- 
berg; dealer problems, W. F. Earls, 
United States Rubber Co., and direct 
mail, E. K. Hunt, The Champion 
Coated Paper Co. 


As a committee report, there will 
be presented at the afternoon ses- 
sion on October 31, a proposed 
plan for cutting costs in the pur- 
chase of lithography. Results from 
the use of window display will be 
described by C. W. Drepperd, di- 
rector of sales promotion, Hamilton 
Watch Co. There will also be an 
exhibit of manufacturer-dealer 
advertising material. 

The annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation will be held on the evening 
of October 30. Robert E. M. 
Cowie, president of the American 
Railway Express Co., is to be the 
speaker and his subject will be 
“The Advantage of Air Trans- 
portation in Business.” 
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What Out of Town Advertising 
Agency is in need of proper 
Eastern representation? 


I want to represent in this Eastern territory a good, reliable 
out of town advertising agency, one, preferably, that now has 
some Eastern accounts. 

A short time ago I resigned my position as Advertising 
Director of the National Cash Register Company to open my 
own offices here as Advertising and Sales Counsel. 

I have not solicited the handling of advertising appropria- 
tions but I want to be in position to do this in the future. 

My offices are fully equipped to handle a large volume of 
business. These offices and studio occupy a floor in a most 
desirable location. 

I believe that here ig a real opportunity for a progressive 
advertising agency to secure proper représentation and I know 
that with my connections I can readily secure attractive and 
profitable accounts. 


Correspondence is invited. 


E. D. GIBBS 
Circle 0586 66 West 55th St., New York City 














1/, &e6 


represents the net paid circulation of 


Che Paterson Preas-Guardian 


on its Publisher’s Statement 
for June 30, 1928, to the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 


This circulation was maintained without any premiums, can- 
vassers, club raisers or clubbing offers. 


Send for your copy of the above report. 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


National Representatives, G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston 
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— : Getting a Profitable Busi- 
ness from Towns Your 
est Salesmen Do Not Reach 





(Continued from page 6) 

had not been buying, and, on the 
basis of the facts, were not likely 
to be in a position to buy in suff- 
cient volume to justify the cost 
of handling their business and of 
mailing them three expensive cata- 
logs a year, and other advertising 
material. 

2—A specially selected list of 
prefe-red prospects was compiled. 
In every worth-while town where 
the company’s lines were not ade- 
quately represented, two or three 
stores. were selected within the 
classifications found to include the 
company’s best customers. 

3—Of the 1,500 institutional ac- 
counts (convents, hospitals, homes, 

Currier & HARFORD - LTD etc.) it was found that less than 


A ie 4 , ing % : rl. 
Selettive Advertising 00 were buying in sufficient vo 


ume to justify carrying the ac- 
460 W 34th St + New York « Longacre7856 counts on the books. It was de- 


cided. therefore, not to solicit fur- 
ther business from this source. 
4—The number of catalogs 
printed for customers and pros- 
pects was reduced from 25,000 to 
9,000. A catalog was to be sent 
only to the worth-while customers ; 
to all other customers and pros- 
pects a catalog announcement was 


If you are one of the | 
advertising agencies in- 
terested only in the dest 
in layout & typography 
for your clients, we believe 


we can be helpful to you. 














mailed, and the book itself sent 
only upon request. 

5—Special introductory assort- 
ments for $25, $50 and $100 were 
prepared. These assortments of- 
fered the merchandise which had 
been found to have the greatest ap- 
peal to mail-order customers. The 
assortments included always only 
the best selling numbers and the 
special prices generally offered a 
saving of 5 per cent to 8 per cent 


140-Page Book of actual 
Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illus- 


trate uses. Will answer 
our record-keeping prob- 
iems—office or factory. 
Book Sent Free 
when requested on business 
statione, y. 
John C. MOORE Corpn. 
(Established 1839) 
Stone St., Rochester, 


% 
MOORES systems 


In Use In More Than 


300,000 Offices 








of the regular cost of the mer- 
chandise included. (Many com- 
panies hesitate to offer introduc- 
tory assortments of this sort at a 
slightly reduced price, fearing con- 
flict with customers who purchase 
the goods in the usual way, at 
regular prices. This objection was 
given careful consideration and the 
assortment idea was at first tried 
out only in a limited way, until it 
was found out that insofar as this 
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Provident Life & Accident I 


Renat 





Without any charge 
whatever, we shall be 
glad to make a special 
survey of Chattanooga's 
advantages as applied to 
your particular business 
—in terms of real dollars! 


Chatlamonga 


WALTER C. JOHNSON, ‘Director 


One of the many in Chattanooga offering met- 
ropolitan equipment at reasonable rentals. 


hattanooga has the greatest diversity in manu- 
facture of any city of the 100,000 class in the 
entire country. You will understand why when 
you go over these facts : 


One-third of the total U. S. purchasing power 
is within 24 hours of Chattanooga. 


Chattanooga is the hydro-electric center of the 
South. 269,000 h.p. already developed and 
available at low cost. 592,000 additional h.p. 
under development. 


Abundant, trained Anglo-Saxon labor. 60.4 
annual mean temperature. Fast, low-cost trans- 
portation by nine railroads. Excellent building 
and housing accommodations. 

The whole story can’t be told here. Write 
today for “Scenic, Historic and Industrial 
Chattanooga.” 


_ 


— 
vOonT 








Chattanooga Community Association, Chattanoogs,Tenn, 
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Announcing 


Roy S. Durstine’s 


new Book 


“This Advertising Business”’ 





E1cutT years ago Roy Durstine upset the 
solemnity of the business world by writ- 
ing a book about advertising with a sense 
of humor. 

His new volume, “This Advertising 
Business,” is just as easy to read and just 
as hard to lay down as “ Making Adver- 
tisements and Making Them Pay” was 
eight years ago. Says Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins in Advertising and Selling: 

“Here is a writer who can write about 
Advertising, and in favor of it, and be 
just as entertaining as those chaps who 
hurl bricks at it. 

“This book is not a treatise, text-book, 
or guide. It has no sample advertisements 
or pie charts. Its style is dramatic. It tells 
what Advertising is and some things it 
might be, how advertisers use the radio, 
what happens at a business. luncheon, 
what is behind that mysterious phrase, 
‘In conference,’ and gently spoofs at 
some of the extravagances and incon- 
sistencies of modern business. It is a 
healthy antidote to those dull tomes 
which cannot speak of a questionnaire 
without a catch in the voice, and are 
moved to solemn tears by a salesmen’s 
convention.” 

“This Advertising Business’ should be 
read by every one who is in what the au- 
thor describes as the world’s “hardest, 
most exasperating, most exciting, and 
worthwhile”’ business. And it will be read 
with equal pleasure by thousands of 
others whose only connection with adver- 
tising lies in the extraordinary influence 
it has on the lives of all of us. 








At all bookstores. 


$3.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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particular business was concerned, 
no difficulty was encountered.) 

6—In place of the regular cata- 
log which cost 30 cents or more 
per copy, poor customers and 
prospects received twice a year a 
special sixteen-page introductory 
catalog which cost only 7% cents 
each to produce, and which fea- 
tured the specially-priced introduc- 
tory assortments. In this same 
“flyer” the regular catalog was de- 
scribed in a full-page announce- 
ment. A return postcard was en- 
closed so that those who were 
really interested in obtaining fur- 
ther information about the com- 
plete lines would be encouraged to 
send for the general catalog. 

7—It was decided never to send 
out any mailing unless it was rea- 
sonably certain to bring in a suffi- 
cient volume of business to more 
than pay for itself. General in- 
stitutional advertising was em- 
bodied, wherever possible, in the 
folders, flyers and catalogs offer- 
ing actual merchandise. 

8—Since it had been found that 
small-town dealers were inclined, 
in many cases, to use the general 
catalog as a counter book for cus- 
tomers, and to order merchandise 
in small quantities only as re- 
quested, the following changes 
were made: 

In the first place the catalog, 
which had formerly been deliber- 
ately issued in a form which en- 
abled dealers to use it as a counter 
book (in order to encourage the 
sale of a wider number of de- 
signs), was immediately converted 
into a strictly wholesale catalog 
by having the wholesale prices of 
all merchandise featured promi- 
nently on every page. This made 
it impossible for the retailer to 
show the book to his customers. 
In the second place, restrictions 
were imposed, fixing minimum 
quantities for which orders would 
be accepted. 

These changes were made with 
great fear and trembling on the 
part of those who had conducted 
the mail-order business during the 
preceding years. It was freely 
predicted that the radical changes 
in the catalog and the imposition 
of restrictions regarding minimum 
quantities would “ruin the busi- 
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A UNIQUE 
OPPORTUNITY 


for a man 
with sales sense 
and copy-writing 
ability 
T= concern is the largest or- 
ganization in the world compil- 
ing statistical information regarding 
investments. It is growing rapidly. 

The information is furnished in 
the form of published “services” 
—to banks, investment houses, cor- 
porations, large investors and 
others. 

Another man is needed in our 
Sales Promotion Department. He 
will be expected to promote the 
sales of one or more “services” — 
write copy, handle inquiries, study 
the problems of prospects, co- 
operate with salesmen, develop new 
markets. 

This job means hard work in 


_the office and field and hard study 


during office hours and after. But, 
the right man will find it a chal- 
lenge to his imagination and he 
will find plenty of room to grow. 

Salary $5,000 a year. Please do 
not apply unless you have been 
making at least $4,000 a year— 
also unless you are located in New 
York or are willing to come to 
New York at your own expense 
for an interview. 

Kindly send samples of past 
work when you write. 


R. G. STODDARD 
Sales Promotion Manager 


STANDARD STATISTICS COMPANY, 
200 Varick Street, New York City 
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F. J. Ross Company 
desires 
an associate 


Art Director 


E will know what 

art direction in the 
advertising agency busi- 
ness of today means. 


—as to art itself in its 
modern _ variations, 
trends and applications 


—as to practical adapta- 
tion of art to modern 
advertising 


—as to thoroughness in 
preparatory study and 
visualization of each 
new task 


—as to systematic hand- 
ling of work which 


avoids confusion, ob- 
tains the ends desired, 
maintains schedule and 
takes care of proper 
volume. 


High creative talent and 
executive capacity will 
of course be indispensa- 
ble and must be demon- 
strated. 

For the right man the 
present and the future 
will be satisfactory. 
Communication should 
be made by letter only 
and will be received in 
confidence. Appoint- 
ments with suitable men 
will follow. 


Address 


ART 


F J. ROSS CO., INC. 
49 West 45th St., New York 
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ness.” As a matter of fact, for 
a while it did look as if this 
prophecy would be fulfilled. Mail 
in the catalog department dropped 
off alarmingly. Upon further ex- 
amination, however, and after a 
few months’ operation, it - was 
found that although fewer orders 
had been received, the average 
amount in dollars and cents per 
order was practically three times 
what it had been. 

9—A careful system of follow- 
up letters was installed. Sales rec- 
ords were examined regularly and 
frequently. Customers who were 
purchasing in limited quantities 
were encouraged to order more; 
those who did not carry all of the 
more important lines manufactured 
by the company were drummed to 
take on more adequate stocks. As 
a matter of fact, every order was 
acknowledged with a letter which 
had something to sell. This whole 
system was reduced to a routine 
through the preparation of over 
sixty complete form letters and a 
book full of form paragraphs pre- 
pared after a study of old corre- 
spondence in the files. 

10—One of the most important 
changes made was in the system 
of filling orders. Previously mail 
orders from the catalog depart- 
ment were handled in the same 
manner as _ regular salesmen’s 
orders. Stockrooms for the differ- 
ent departments were scattered on 
different floors, and in some cases 
were located in separate, discon- 
nected buildings. Traveling in 
company with orders amounting to 
several hundreds, and in many in- 
stances, to thousands of dollars, 
the comparatively small catalog 
department orders were naturally 
looked upon as step-children by 
everybody who had anything to do 
with them—entry clerks, office 
boys, stock boys, shipping clerks 
and billers. As a result, in spite 
of the fact that the house was in 
a position to render splendid ser- 
vice, the comparatively small cata- 
log accounts were wretchedly mis- 
treated. 

To eliminate this condition and 
also to prevent interference by the 
small catalog orders with the more 
important salesmen’s orders, a spe- 
cial catalog department stockroom 
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cAnnouncing 


the opening of our 


New York Offices 


at 


79 Madison Avenue 


‘ Corner 28th St. 


with the 
executive personnel of 


Davip D. CHRISMAN, 


VICE PRESIDENT 


HERBERT R. SCHAEFFER, 


VICE PRESIDENT 


Wao. M. SWEETs, 


RADIO BROADCASTING DIRECTOR 


J. H. CROSS COMPANY 


1700 WALNUT STREET 79 MADISON AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CITY 


Members American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau. 
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MAIL ROOM MANAGER 


Of Unusual Ability 
Available January 
First:. « « « « 


Some magazine publisher will wel- 
come this opportunity to secure 
the services of a reliable, energetic, 
and loyal manager for the mailing 
room. 

For three years he has had com- 
plete charge of the mailing of our 
magazine, including the mainte- 
nance of our subscription list of 
over 600,000 names. His work at 
all times has been highly satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 

Due to the discontinuance of our 
publication his services will be 
available January Ist. We highly 
recommend him and will gladly 
put him in touch with any pub- 
lisher who may be interested. 


THE SHRINE MAGAZINE 


1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Penn 7827 


Phone: 








LONGACHE 


dw 42 sr. 
Ew YORK 
ring.: LSS 47 
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was created. Here limited quanti- 
ties of all lines were carried. As 
a result, catalog orders, instead of 
passing through the house in the 
usual manner, were sent from the 
credit department direct to this 
special stockroom, where they were 
filled quickly and at a considerable 
saving in time. 

Also, the cost of handling the 
orders was cut about 40 per cent. 
This move in itself was in a large 
measure responsible for the splen- 
did showing of the department on 
the profit-and-loss statement. 





Scripps-Howard Open Pacific 
Coast Offices 


The Scripps-Howard Newspapers have 
opened offices on the Pacific Coast at 
San Francisco and at Los Angeles. A. 
Stone Waldo has been appointed man- 
ager of the San Francisco office and 
George J. Burns manager of the office 
at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Burns was formerly president of 
the G. Logan Payne Company and was 
one of the organizers of the firm of 
Payne, Burns and Smith. He was at 
one time in advertising agency work, 
having been with the former C. E. herin 
Agency and, later, with the Frank 
Presbre Company, Inc. 

Mr. aldo has been manager of na- 
tional advertising of the San Francisco 
News, a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 
Previously he acted as representative 
for several Pacific Coast newspapers 

Both Mr. Waldo and Mr. Burns will 
represent the entire list of Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers, twenty-six in all. In 
addition to the San Francisco News 
and the San Diego Sun, the Scripps- 
me papers now directly re 
on the Coast are: Cincinnati Post, Cleve- 
land Press, Akron Times-Press, Toledo 
News-Bee, Columbus Citizen, Covington 
Kentucky Post, Oklahoma City Oblahoma 
News, New York Telegram, Evansville 
Press, Terre Haute Post, Denver Rocky 
Mountain News, Denver News, 
Houston Press, Memphis Press-Scimitar, 
Birmingham Post, Pittsburgh Press, 
Albuquerque New Mexico State Tribune, 
Fort Worth Press, Washington News. 
Knoxville News-Sentinel oungstown 
Telegram, Indianapolis Times, El Paso 
Post and Baltimore Post. 


H. R. Schaeffer, Vice-President, 


J. H. Cross Agency 


Herbert R. Schaeffer, aa 4 
manager at New York of the Wm. 
Rankin Company, advertising agency, as 

oined the J. Cross Company, 

iladelphia advertising agency, as vice- 
president. He will be associated with 
the office which that agency has opened 
at New York. 

In addition to Mr. Schaeffer, the 
executive personnel of the New York 
office will include David D. Chrisman, 
vice-president, and William M. Sweets, 
radio broadcasting director. 
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Principal Wanted 
by Chicago 
Agency 


This will interest an account 
executive in an agency who 
wants to get into his own busi- 
ness, or the owner of a small 
agency anxious to expand be- 
yond his present scope. 


We are a recognized agency 
with good accounts, capable 
personnel and unlimited capi- 
tal to finance our operations. 
A recent change in our part- 
nership setup leads us—before 
changing thename of ourcom- 
pany—to look for a new part- 
ner whosé ability is particularly 
in the direction of selling and 
contact. We have established 
a name for original advertising 
and merchandising ideas and 
planswhich willhelpsuchaman 
hold and develop business. 


The right man will find here a 
ready-made opportunity that 
seldom arises to step into a 
successful, going business as 
principal with associates of 
proven record. Reply will be 
held in strictest confidence, or 
write through a third party, if 
you like, until an appointment 
is arranged. Address “R,” 
Box 274, P.I., Chicago Office. 
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-..-.. Where 
There is MONEY! 


Put more effort into your sales activity. in Nebraska this 
year! Unusually good crops for two years have given 
farm people in this territory more buying power than they 
have had for many years. ° 





In September, Omaha bank clearings showed a gain of 
more than 26 million dollars, compared with September a 
year ago. Except for March and August it was the great- 
est month of 1928. Bankers attributed the increase to 
better genera! business) HIGHER PRICES FOR HOGS 
AND CATTLE, AND CONTINUED MOVEMENT 
OF WHEAT. A mid-summer report from all Nebraska 
state banks showed a 2% increase of cash on hand, an 
increase in bonds of 5 million dollars and increase in sav- 
ings of more than $400,000. 





The year 1927 was the state’s record crop year, and again 
in 1928 the production has been exceptionally large. In- 
creased feeding has resulted, and consequently, greater farm 
prosperity. Reports show business better all over the state, 
t than it has been since post-war times. Your own personal 
investigation will bear out these statements! 


: You can develop this market for your product—by adver- 
; tising in ONE medium, The Nebraska Farmer. It is read 
on more than 115,000 farms weekly, of which almost 100,- 
000 are in Nebraska (four out of every five farm families). 
You can best judge the advertising value of The Nebraska 
Farmer by this: since January, 1928, The Nebraska Farmer 
has shown a substantial lineage increase in every month but 
two (and those months showed four issues against five the 
3 corresponding month of the year before). 


re a 


i THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
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T 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper ; 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 
t WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, INC STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. T 
r 250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
EDW. 8S. TOWNSEND, 822 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 
Nebraska Member Standard Farm Paper Unit r 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR SEPTEMBER 





COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 


LINEAGE ° * 
(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby Oo 
chick and classified advertising) * 


” , 927 192 
1 8 
Lines Lines | Of the farmers in New York 
Country Gentleman .. 55,445 52,924 State who read farm papers 
Breeder’s Gazette ... 16,305 19,985 
Capper’s Farmer ..... 20,575 19,652} are reached by— 
Successful Farming .. 23,140 19,282 


California Citrograph . 15,716 17,769 
Farm Journal ....... 17,389 14,449 AMERI 

Farm & Fireside .... 17,045 13,127 CAN 

The Dairy Farmer... 8933 11,559 AGRICULTURIST 
Farm Mechanics .... 8,919 7,577 











Florida Grower ..... 11,803 6,668 
The Bureau Farmer 5,580 
Better Fruit ........ 6,175 5,253 | Other farm papers in the or- 
Amer. Fruit Grower.. 6,512 5,252 der f th es 
Farm Life .......... 7,905 4,863 of their importance— 
American Farming .. 7,808 4,770 
Am. Produce Grower.. 5,661 4,636 2nd paper reaches 59.5% 
Pacific Homestead ... 4,491 2,936 3 d “ “« 
F , r 17.0% 
armers’ Home Jour.. 1,557 1,475 
4th ” = 11.0% 
TH diccvs hauhscim 235,379 217,757 5th . * 7.4% 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 6h “ " 5.2% 
Lines _Lines 7th io * 5.2% 
Dakota Farmer ...... 30,671 36,321 8th “ “ 44% 
Missouri Ruralist ... 27,794 29,706 9th “ “ 3.8% 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman 25,958 28,806 as Pe - 
Hoard’s Dairyman ... 25,210 25,584 10th 3.5% 
Montana Farmer ..... 13,188 20,784 


Farm, Stock & Home.. 20,159 19,648 | “From a@ survey conducted by the Na- 
Southern Agriculturist 19,960 17,796 tional Fertilizer Association of Wash- 














Southern Planter ... 13,735 17,471 | tmetom, D. C., by 900 salesmen in 
The Illinois Farmer.. 16,633 16,128 | Personal interviews with over 45,000 
Utah Farmer ....... 14,311 16,036 | f@rmers in 35 states. 
Western Farm Life... 14,685 15,421 
Mich. Bus. Farmer .. 15,992 14,374 New York figures based on reports 
Southern Ruralist ... 13,732 13,849 | Of 3,422 farmers in 48 counties, 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 9,909 7,416 
The Florida Farmer .. 7,228 (Write for a copy of this survey.) 
Missouri Farmer ... 5,908 6,132 
The Iowa Farmer & 
a... Belt or: em “Progressive and Constructive 
The Arkansas Farmer. ’ : 9 
Southern Cultivator .. 4,224 3,187 since 1842 
Modern Farming .... 4,201 2,767 
lll - cecinseliainiala 276,270 306,786 Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
WERELIES Publisher 
(Five Issues) 461 Fourth Ave., New York 
Lines Lines 
The Farmer ........ $37,020 52,463 
Nebraska Farmer .... 741,381 51,292 i 
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Of Special interest to 


MANUFACTURERS, 
INVENTORS and OWNERS 


of patented household and 
Mechanical Specialties 
or New Devices: 


F you are a manufacturer of 
meritorious household special- 
ties or mechanical devices, which 
have failed to sell in satisfactory 
volume, through lack of capital, 
sales organization, or other 
reasons— 


If you are an inventor, holder 
of patents, or similar merito- 
rious articles, or have an idea 
for same which you feel could 
be largely and profitably: sold, 
yet lack capital or organization 
to properly develop in a big 
way— 

Then this advertisement should 
be of sufficient interest to cause 
you to write and submit full 
details. 


We are a nationally known 
institution, with country wide 
sales organization, a splendid 
manufacturing plant, ample cap- 
ital, sales running into millions 
of dollars annually, investing 
half a million yearly in adver- 
tising, and desire now to add 
and market one or two more 
good articles of merit. Patented 
specialties, appealing to either 
men or women, new ideas for 
home use which can be sold 
through agents, are especially 
desired. We are in a position 
to develop sales in a large way, 
and to those interested, can make 
very satisfactory arrangements. 
Address— 

CHARLES G. PERRY 
112 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lines Lines 
Prairie Farmer ...... $39,991 47,846 
Wallaces’ Farmer . 41,215 43,425 
Wis. Agriculturist ... $24,968 43,128 
Kansas Farmer, Mail 


err $33,754 40,767 
Iowa Homestead .... 44,124 38,650 
Ohio Farmer ........ $27,467 37,397 
The Farmer’s Guide . $31,231 37,238 
Michigan Farmer ... 27,501 35,774 
Pacific Rural Press .. 29,526 35,019 
Farm & Ranch ...... 732,269 34,136 


Pennsylvania Farmer. $25,712 32,448 
Rural New Yorker .. 27,943 31,597 


Wisconsin Farmer ... 35,083 129,096 
New Eng. Homestead 26,124 28,935 
Oregon Farmer ..... 28,483 28,686 


Washington Farmer .. 28,024 428,334 
California Cultivator. 29,985 27,670 
Progressive Farmer & 








Farm Woman ...... 125,331 26,988 
Idaho Farmer ....... 25,738 25,837 
Am. Agriculturist ... 18,768 21,495 
Penn. Stockman & 

DEL « netousene 120,116 *12,164 
Ohio St’kman & Farmer $22,194 *10,819 
Dairymen’s League 

DE Senekhedeneaas 7,236 6,451 
errr 731,184 807,655 


+Four Issues. 
“Three Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 








Se: tensnenensade 30,237 23,263 
Dallas Semi - Weekly 

Farm News ....... 710,664 11,056 
Memphis Weekly Com- 

mercial-Appeal .... 9,020 8,555 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 

Constitution ....... 8,810 3,861 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 

, are 6,033 3,140 
. fee 64,764 49,875 

tFive Issues. 
Grand Total ...... 1,307,597 1,382,073 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 





Join Cleveland Office of H. K. 
McCann Agency 


James Henderson and Mason Ancker 
have joined the Cleveland office of The 
H. McCann Company. Mr. Hender- 
son will assist in art purchases and 
visualization. Mr. Ancker will be in the 
copy department. Mr. Ancker recently 
conducted his own export advertising 
agency at Manila, P. I. 
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Advertising Interests to Aid 
Red Cross Roll Call 


On November 11, the American Red 
Cross will begin its annual roll call 
for funds to maintain its relief work 
and public health program. A New 
York paper, printing and publishing 
section of the campaign has been or- 
ganized composed of individual groups. 

Frank M. Lawrence, of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., 
again been made chairman of the ad- 
vertising agency and mail advertising 
service group, which also includes pub- 
lishers’ representatives. John C. Mar- 
tin, of the New York Evening Post, 
also again heads the newspaper group. 
The book publishers’ group is headed 
by Frank -, pose, of Dodd, Mead & 

om and the business paper group 

by Charles T. Root, of the fitited Pub- 
Where Corporation. 

Other groups and their chairmen are: 
Magazine a ishers, Robert L. John- 

son. peper manufacturers and 
pm hn pend Luke, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company; printing and 
allied_trades, ber: seph Fleming, Flemin 
and Reavely; ok and gempbiet bin 
ers, Raymond Baylis, wis 
Company; photo engravers, Robert B. 
Olsen, Sterling Engraving Company; 
printers ink and eqpetice, John Sin- 
_ Sinclair and oi advertising 

graphers, Paschel Perrusi, the 
R. vertising Aqaeter sorviee Company; 
lithographers, P. Ten Eyck, Snyder 
and Black, and booksellers, Arthur 
Brentano. 





California and Illinois News- 


Papers Appoint Mogensen 
C. Mogensen & “wit hea Inc., 


publishers? representative, wit gro 
ters at San Francisco, been ap- 
pointed national a ee Pie representa- 
tive, both on the Pacific and in 


the East, of the following California 
newspapers: Alhambra Post-Advocate, 
Culver City News, Glendale News- Press. 
Hollywood News, Pasadena Post, Red- 
ondo Beach Breese, San Diego Union 
and Tribune, San Pedro News-Pilot, 
Santa Monica Outlook and Venice Van- 
guard. 

The following Illinois newspapers have 
also appointed the Mogensen company 
as their national advertising representa- 
tive: Aurora Beacon-News, Elgin Courier- 
News, Joliet Herald-News and the 
Springfield IMimois State Journal. 

Following the transfer of Hil F. Best 
= Chicago as Eastern manager of — =e 

ogensen & Company, Inc., as 
ously reported, Edward L. Kimball. rn 

Coughlin will be in charge of the 
Sales Staff at New York. 





H. S. Bishop, Vice-President, 


Roché Agency 

Harry S. Bishop, formerly with Lord 
& Thomas, now Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, has been elected vice-president 
of the Roché Advertising Company, 
i He was, at one time, with 
the Pacific Coast office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

















A PUBLISHING 
CENTRE 


of rapidly growing 


importance 


386 
FOURTH AVENUE 


Opposite New York Life Building 


IN BUILDING: 
Publishers 


Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Bookman 


Wm. Morrow—Publisher 
Fashion News 
Heating & Ventilating Magazine 


Other Well-Known Firms 
French & Ward 
Wm. Hollins & Co. 
Book of the Month Club 
Valentine Company 
B. T. Babbitt Company 
Puritan Stores, Inc. 
Doehler Die Casting Co. 
Evans, Kip & Hackett 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Whole floors of 10,500 square 
feet or smaller units for those 
who appreciate light, accessible 
quarters in quiet surroundings 
and at moderate rentals. 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH 


INC. 
12 EAST 44TH STREET 
MURRAY HILL 1100 
or Your Own Broker 
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A Great In all of the 
Tribute to Yeats during 


which the, Fed- 
Advertising era) Trade Com- 


mission has been holding trade 
practice conferences it has never 
known one like that which it held 
at New York last week on fraudu- 
lent advertising. 

It will be recalled that this con- 

ference was called for the purpose 
of having periodical publishers say 
‘what steps they would take to keep 
fraudulent advertising from their 
columns. Periodical publishers 
were thus singled out, we presume, 
for the reason that they were in a 
business which, in the Commis- 
sion’s mind, could be proved to be 
interstate commerce. 

Advertising is no lily. It has its 
charlatans ; its crooks, and its para- 
sites just as has any other busi- 
ness and profession. It has in its 
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ranks men who stoop to any means 
and methods to make money. By 
the term “advertising business” we 
mean to include those who write 
and plan advertising and those who 
conduct the mediums which carry 
advertising. When it is considered 
that every business has its black 
sheep and that practically every 
business of today is an advertiser 
it is at once plain that it is not a 
difficult matter for the black sheep 
of advertising to find innumerable 
other black sheep to join forces 
with them in the misuse and abuse 
of advertising. 

For some. time an investigation 
of the practices of shyster lawyers 
has been carried on in New York. 
The revelations that have come to 
light have been shocking and up- 
setting. Yet in spite of the find- 
ings of this particular investiga- 
tion, no thinking man would attempt 
to label the legal calling as one of 
fraud and chicanery. A _nation- 
wide investigation of all the crooks 
of the country who exploit their 
victims through advertising would 
not, we believe, approach this New 
York investigation of the ambu- 
lance-chasing, fee-splitting mem- 
bers of the legal profession in its 
disclosures of the meanness of hu- 
man avarice. Yet we are com- 
pelled to say that there are those 
who avidly point to the calling of 
this conference of periodical pub- 
lishers as evidence aplenty of the 
low .state and conditions of adver- 
tising. 

Advertising is no lily. That is 
true. But it comes closer to that 
symbol of honesty than many 
businesses and callings in spite of 
its intellectual croakers. The out- 
come of the trade practice confer- 
ence which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission called—an outcome which 
made that conference unique in the 
annals of Trade Commission his- 
tory—proves that statement. 

What other industry, we ask, 
can, like advertising, say to the 
Federal Government: “You say 
there is dishonesty in our business. 
We agree with you. However, we 
humbly submit we knew that long 
before you did. We point to the 
fact that we have long been at 
work on the problem of eradicat- 
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ing it. We pledge you our word 
that we stand ready to go further 
than we have gone. And finally, 
we ask you with pride in what 
we have already accomplished; 
and with a greater understanding 
of the complications of the job 
than any one else could have; 
‘What can you do that we have 
failed to do?’” 

What other industry has ob- 
tained from the Government ap- 
proval of what it has done and its 
sanction to go ahead through its 
own organization to a_ further 
splendid history on “cleaning its 
own house,” as advertising did last 
week? Even the legal profession, 
in the investigation to which we 
have referred, had to invoke the 
powers of Government for that in- 
vestigation—and it did this despite 
the fact that it has long had a 
strong organization—the American 
Bar Association—which is able to 
recommend disbarment proceedings 
against members of the profession. 

With the statements which have 
just been made very much in its 
mind, Printers’ INK, because of 
the contribution of its. Model 
Statute against fraudulent adver- 
tising which brought into existence 
the “vigilance committee,” the im- 
mediate predecessor of the Better 
Business Bureau, looks at what 
was accomplished at this Federal 
Trade Conference with what it 
hopes is pardonable pride. It feels 
that the outcome of the trade prac- 
tice conference which resulted in 
the Federal Government’s whole- 
hearted sanction and commendation 
of the work of the Better Business 
Bureau organization was a great 
tribute to the business of advertis- 
ing. 

It is a tribute of such merit that 
it will undoubtedly mark the open- 
ing of a new chapter in the 
Truth in Advertising movement—a 
chapter in which it will be re- 
corded that the movement went on 
to better and far more effective 
work than was ever before accom- 
plished by it. The reason will be 
a new understanding of the value 
of its work by all elements of 
advertising—an understanding that 
will give it the solidified support 
of the industry. 

In setting forth the opinion that 
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the outcome of this Government 
conference was a great tribute to 
the business of advertising we can- 
not and would not pass over the 
fact that this tribute was earned 
because of an intelligent presenta- 
tion of the story that was made to 
the Federal Trade Commission 
through the efforts of L. D. Fer- 
nald, A. C. Pearson, Robert Tins- 
man, James O'Shaughnessy, Ralph 
E. Rindfusz, R. P. Clayberger, 
Gilbert T. Hodges, W. C. Calkins, 
Hugh A. O’Donnell, J. H. Bragdon, 
and Edward L. Greene. At the 
same time considerable credit for 
the result must be given to the 
chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Hon. W. E. 
Humphrey, and to the head of its 
trade practice division, W. Mark- 
ham Flannery, for their ability to 
comprehend the story of what ad- 
vertising has done to clean its own 
house and for their faith in its 
ability to go farther in that work. 





Longer Ad- In commenting 


vertisements “P°" _2 recent 
trend in some in- 
or More 


dustries toward 
Ideas? _ longer copy, a 
prominent advertising agency ex- 
ecutive told Printers’ INK re- 
cently that he thought the change 
was due to a more cautious atti- 
tude on the part of the public. 

In certain industries where gen- 
eral terms were the custom a 
short time ago, much longer and 
more detailed reason-why copy is 
now being used. The consumer is 
buying in a more careful manner 
products which a few years ago 
were interesting novelties but 
which are now getting into real 
competition. 

If the tendency toward longer 
copy in certain lines is simply a 
matter of piling up words, no 
good can be accomplished. Any 
misguided belief that if 200 words 
will sell a certain amount of 
goods 500 ought to sell twice as 
much, is to be denlored. Many 
an advertiser has obtained three 
times the results by cutting down 
the number of words in his text. 
It was never the quantity of copy 
which counted, but what the copy 
said. The selling power of an 
advertisement has never depended 
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on the number of words, but on 
ideas. 

Manufacturers in those lines 
which are tending toward longer 
copy might well remember the 
maxim which has been so often 
stated—advertising should be so 
constructed that the attention of 
the reader is called to needs, in- 
stead of being attracted by gen- 
eralities. Making the prospective 
purchaser think in terms of an in- 
dividual want or need instead of 
in terms of a commodity, is an ad- 
vertising course which has almost 
always proved profitable. 

If more articles were advertised 
as things to be used instead of as 
things to be sold a great deal of 
advertising copy now studded with 
shining generalities would get 
down to brass tacks. While this 
principle is: being acted upon in 
household utensils, house furnish- 
ings and other articles of daily 
use, it is not so prevalent in sev- 
eral of the new industries now 
entering a highly competitive state. 

A more careful study of copy 
in the food and household ap- 
pliance field, directed to women, 
would be of great advantage to 
the manufacturers of certain other 
products. 





How The a ee of 

a recently reor- 

Consumers ganized company, 
Increas€ = who was brought 
Distribution in from another 


line of business, is on the point of 
changing one of his fixed ideas 
about advertising. He has always 
worked on the principle that he 
would never enter a territory with 
advertising until he had secured 
adequate representation and almost 
complete distribution there. 

The product which his company 
is putting out is rather an unusual 
one, with a definite appeal to a 
certain type of buyer. He has 
discovered that consumers in the 
territory which he first used as a 
tryout market have taken upon 
themselves the function of sales- 
men in other territories which he 
has not as yet tried to open with 
his own sales force. In one par- 
ticular territory he discovered by 
a check-up that a large number of 
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consumers, started by one man 
who had moved to the new town 
from the original tryout territory, 
had actually gone out of their way 
to plead with retailers to stock the 
new product, even telling retailers 
how much profit they could make 
out of it. One bellwether retailer 
was assured that he would get 
their patronage and that of their 
friends if he would stock the prod- 
uct. These missionaries had ac- 
tually secured some distribution in 
a territory where the manufac- 
turer had made no effort at all to 
get it. 

Many a retailer who would 
never add a new item to his line at 
the earnest solicitation of a sales- 
man is almost required to put it 
in when he has been asked to do 
so by several of his customers who 
have become convinced of its 
merits by advertising. The manu- 
facturer mentioned above has come 
to the conclusion that in addition 
to his step-by-step advertising in 
territories mapped out in advance, 
he will do a certain amount of 
general news advertising in terri- 
tories where his product is not as 
yet fully distributed. He wants to 
take advantage of the fine enthusi- 
asm of interested fans who are 
going out of their way to help him 
get distribution in distant places. 

The old argument about whether 
distribution or advertising should 
come first will always go on. 
There is a certain happy mean 
between the opposite points of 
view which enables a man to take 
advantage of that very valuable 
asset, consumer enthusiasm. 





Death of Walter S. Moler 


Walter S. Mboler, publicity director 
and merchandising manager of L. Bam- 
berger & Company, Newark, N. J., died 
at Morristown, N. J., on October 13. 
Shortly after coming to Newark over 
twenty-seven years ago, he joined the 
Bamberger organization. For twenty- 
five years he has been head of its ad- 
vertising department. He also had 
charge of Charm, published by L. Bam- 
berger & Companys and of that store’s 
radio station, OR. 





Appoints Needham Agency 

The Lake Shore Drive Hotel, Chicago, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Maurice H. Needham Company, of 
that city. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE -TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CurenTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 
National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 






































Hugh E. Agnew to Direct New 
York Club Advertising Course 


Professor Hugh E. Agnew, chairman 
of the marketing department of New 
York University, has been appointed di- 
rector of the advertising and selling 
course of the Advertising Club of New 
York. This course, which is to consist 
of a series of thirty lectures, is under 
the supervision of the educational com- 
mittee of the club. The members of 
this committee are: Norman M. Mark- 
well, chairman, Professor Agnew, direc- 
tor, Alfred T. Brown, Harry Carroll, 
D. J. Crimmins, O. K. Dorn, William 
W. Freschl, H. B. LeQuatte, Bernard 
Lichtenberg, Stewart Mims, William T. 
Mullally, James O’Shaughnessy and 
Earle Pearson. 

* * 


Club to Be Organized at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


At a recent meeting of advertising 
men at the Syracuse, N. Y., Chamber 
of Commerce, a committee was appointed 
to arrange for an organization luncheon 
to be held on October 23 for the purpose 
of forming an advertising club. A. J. 
Brewster, professor of advertising at 
Syracuse University, was elected chair- 
man, with Walter B. Cherry, sales man- 
ager of the Fonda Motor Car Company, 
and W. R. Jillson, sales manager of the 
Onondaga Photo Engravers, as commit- 
tee members. Louis Wiley, business 
manager of the New York Times, is 
scheduled to speak at the luncheon. 

. = 


Spokane Bureau Appoints 


Executive Board 

Members of the executive board of 
the Better Business Bureau of Spokane, 
Wash., have been appointed as follows: 
B. L. Jenkins, W. Z. Cooper, J. H. 
Ewen, — Penn Fix, George W. Kid- 
well, r. R. N. Hamblen, Lewis A. 
Lewis, M. T. McGoldrick, Robert A. 
Patterson, Ernest Tomowske and 
George Ingraham, Jr. 
* * * 


Seattle Club Appointments 

The Seattle Advertising Club has ap- 
pointed the following departmental chair- 
men: Church advertising, H. O. Stone; 
newspaper, Arthur Neitz; radio, Tom 
Jones Parry; bank and financial, Fred 
Henry and direct mail, Orrin Hale. 

Morton Schwabacher has been elected 
a director of the Seattle club to succeed 
Howard J. Ryan, resigned. 

oe. 


Tacoma Club to Hold Joint 


Merchandising Meetings 

The Advertising Club of Tacoma, 
Wash., will hold a_ series of weekly 
advertising and merchandising meetings 
in co-operation with the Better Business 
Bureau and the Retail Merchants sec- 
tion of the Tacoma Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





Advertising Club News 


Technical Publicity Association 
Meets 


_At the October meeting of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association, H. R. Hall, 
Western manager of The Magazine of 
Business, and G. E. Conkling, general 
manager of the McGraw-Shaw Company, 
presented some of the salient points 
gleaned from two independent survevs 
conducted by these two elements of the 
McGraw-Hill organization. Mr. Hall 
reported on the results of a personal 
first-hand inquiry into the buying prac- 
tice of 324 manufacturing companies 
by R. O. Eastman, Inc., undertaken for 
The Magazine of Business. Mr. Conk- 
ling described the results of a. question- 
naire inquiry along somewhat different 
line, but both throwing light on the 
question, “Who Buys for Business— 
and How?” : 

Particularly striking points brought 
out were the fact that in only a very 
small percentage of cases does only one 
man need to be sold in order to effect 
an equipment sale; and that in nearly 
half of all cases, only one make is even 
considered by the buyer, once the pur- 
chase is decided upon. The importance 
of advertising as an essential element in 
every sale—doing something the salesman 
cannot do—was emphasized. 


* * * 


Edward Parent Wins Lantern 
Club Tournament 


Edward Parent, of Lavin & Company, 
Inc., Boston, won the annual fall golf 
tournament of the Lantern Club, of 
that city, an organization of magazine 
yublishers’ representatives. Fred Wil- 
iams, of Liberty, won second place, 
with third and fourth place honors go- 
ing to Elbert Duncan and Richard 
Nelson, both of Knickerbocker, Inc. 


* * * 


Greater Buftalo Club to Have 
Round Table Talks 


A special ways and means committee 
has been appointed by the Greater Buf- 
falo Advertising Club to lay out a pro- 
gram for fortnightly round-table talks 
on practical advertising. Roy W. Nagel 
is chairman of this committee. 

a De 


Elected to Denver Better 
Business Bureau 


John F. Greenawalt has been elected 
a director of the Better Business Bureau 
of Denver, Colo., succeeding Joseph E. 
Moorhead, resigned. 


* * * 


Screen Advertisers to Meet 


The Screen Advertisers Association, 
Chicago, will hold its annual convention 
at St. Louis, on November 8 and 9. 
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New Accounts for George C. 


Sherman Agency 
The Joubert & Goslin Machine & Foun- 
dry Company, “‘Vallez Rotary Filters,” 
Birmingham, Ala., has appointed the 
George C. Sherman Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 

The La Touraine Company, New York, 
La Touraine cheese wafers and other 
food products, has also placed its adver- 
tising account with the Sherman agency. 


G. W. Cox Joins Campbell- 
Ewald Company 


George W. Cox, recently with George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc. ., Detroit, advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the copy staff of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising a of that city. He was 
formerly with Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., 
Detroit. 








Mavis Appoints Young & 


Rubicam 
The Mavis Bottling Co. of America, 
Baltimore, Md., has appointed Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. 
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Death of A. B. Kreitzburg 


Alfred B. Kreitzburg, for the last ei 
years advertising manager 

tric Storage Battery Company, Philadel. 
phia, died on October 16, at the age 
of forty-three. He began his advertising 
career with the former Philadelphia Press 
in 1908, and, from there, went to the 
North American. He later joined The 
George W. Edmonds Advertising Agency, 
at that city. 


O. H. Eriksen Joins John 
Budd Company 


Oliver H. Eriksen, who for the last 
twelve years has been associated with 
the general advertising agency business 
in an executive capacity, has joined the 
New York sales staff of The John Budd 
Company, publishers’ representative. 








Blatz Malt Account to 
Hamilton Agency 


The Val Blatz Brewing Company, Mil- 
waukee, has appointed the J. R. Hamil- 
ton Advertising Agency, Inc., of Chicago, 
to direct the advertising for its malt 
syrup and malt tonic products. 








Chain-Store Sales for September 





September September % 
1928 1927 


9 Months 9 Months % 


Company Change 1928 1927 Change 
F, W. Wemecrth. . .$22,636,568 $20, 743,845 9.1 $190,316,767 ae omy 392 6. : 
ay Grocery ..... 20,071,897 4,589, 081 37.6 146,132,807 9,083 21. 

. Penney........ 16,476,853 13727351 20.0 112 342, 130 38. 929. "529 17.6 
S. S. Kresge......... 11,914,263 10,421,615 14.3 96,559,482 86,626,837 11.4 
Safeway Stores ...... 9,604,235 6,806,012 41.1 75,154,507 54,684,097 37.4 
NOG “BOM. « ciccecn 7,229,469 4,523,701 59.8 62,723,888 40,721,915 54.0 
S, Be Rc cccccvss 5,010,508 4,555,633 10.0 41,746,551 36,536,636 14.2 
A & eee 4,707,752 3,282,078 43.4 33,725,875 26,478,609 27.4 
McCrory Stores ...... 3,343,688 3,021,530 10.6 26,958,435 25,910,489 4.0 
Childs Company ..... 2,190,619 2,436,718 -10.1 19,586,325 21,663,190 —9.5 
a A Se ons capes 2,127,651 1,588,861 33.6 15,825,698 12,412,063 27.5 

sankey Grocery . 2,069,151 1,508,859 37.1 17,137,547 12,181,791 40.7 

3. ee 1,727,687 1,316,720 31.2 13,165,929 11,900,154 10.6 
J. J. Newberry... -- 1,718,292 1,229,076 39.8 12,321,917 9,062,292 35.7 
F. & W. Grand. 1,443,390 1,005,008 43.6 10,297,785 8,252,219 24.8 
D. Pender Grocery - 1,226,800 1,007,140 21.8 10,545.957 8,962,278 17.6 
McLellan Stores ..... 1,190,493 938,382 26.9 8,295,031 6,958,222 19.2 
J. Thompson....... 1,185,489 1,161,097 2.1 10,854,851 10,677,661 1.6 
American pt. Stores 1,160,189 920,616 26.0 8,984,572 6,409,395 40.1 
i Stores .. 1,116,456 976,863 14.2 8,282,297 7,712,425 7.3 

C. Murphy........ 1,045,605 770,629 35.6 7,480,446 6,429,909 16.3 
Peoples BGR 0 csesciee 952,427 686,542 38.7 8,016,504 5,768,139 39.0 
Neisner Bros. ....... 933,542 476,780 95.8 6,200,884 4,067,982 52.4 
eS Ree 556,048 607,870 -8.5 5,138,257 5,562,983 -7.6 
I. Silver Bros......... 511,507 430,385 18.8 4,110,543 3,524,193 16.6 
Schiff Company ...... 504,624 352,707 43.0 3,535,374 2,520,675 40.2 
DOPE, BAB coccscce 320,893 257,608 43.4 2,525,351 2,104,591 19.9 
Kinnear Stores ...... 274,653 269,872 1.7 2,133,554 1,799,909 1 
Berland Shoe ........ 243,958 160,916 51.6 1,821, 1,366,058 33.3 


366 
Woolworth reports that old stores contributed $979, 855, or 4.77 per cent, of 


the September gain and $2,612,733, or 


1.49 per cent of the gain for the nine 


months. The company opened twenty-three new stores in September and 114 in 
the nine months, against 101 in all of last year. 


Numer or New Srores tn Operation 


End of September 

1928 1927 

S. §. Kreage....... «+. 474 413 
McCrory aetien es ¢heehha 224 215 





End of September 
1928 1927 


GC. Merghy..s..d.0% 119 
Metro a aneageesses 101 90 
Loft, Ime. .....cceseces 4 40 
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The Little 





HE Rubber Shock Insulator 

Corporation, which is related 
to the American Chain Company, 
sent the Schoolmaster a little 
folder which recently went out to 
automobile manufacturers. Its 
serious aim is to make rubber 
shock insulators standard equip- 
ment on motor cars, and it tackles 
the job in such a fresh selling 


style that automobile manu fac- 
turers have become unusually in- 
terested. 


From a front cover in green 
with “720 Telegrams per minute 
at 30 m.p.h.” it goes to page. two 
in orange with an illustration of 
an automobile and: 


This car is equipped with twelve 
telegraph receivers of a0 t re- 
ceives an average of 720 telegrams 


-.../ per minute -.../ at 30 — per 


hour ./ over ordinary roads . 
The telegraph is a great boon to 
civilization ../ but, let us not ...|| ride 
horse -.../ to death ./.../=|| 


elegrams are all right in their place 


../-./ but a motor car .../ is not the 
place ..-/ 
‘Especially —/ .-/ when those tele- 


gtams -/../ contain bad news . ./-.|| 
shocking news. 

When 720 road shocks per minute 
are telegraphed .-/--./ straight through 
the spring shackles .-/ to the frame 
.-/ body -./.../ passengers -|| . ../. 
a. tl it’s time to throw out the 
ieee instruments . ./.. 
ob eodece 


Inside pages show nuts, bolts 
and cotter pins crossed out, with a 
short and direct explanation of 
how rubber shock insulators work. 

The last page gives the Morse 
telegraph key, and with this the 
reader can decipher the code mes- 
sage spread out through the open- 
ing pages, which is: “Rubber is 
Best Insulation Against Road 
Shocks.” 

According to J. O. Lashar, ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
Chain Company, this novel folder 
aroused so much enthusiastic com- 
ment that he sent its originator a 
long congratulatory letter—writ- 
ten entirely in code I 


The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in hearing of new meth- 
used by - manufacturers 


ods to 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


justify their higher price. With 
the tendency on the part of the 
American public to buy more ex- 
pensive merchandise such justifica- 
tion is of many types. 

The manufacturer who con- 
sciously adopts a trade-up policy 
can discover all sorts of ingenious 
and interesting reasons why it will 
be profitable to the purchaser to 
pay more in the first place. 
Sometimes these reasons are a 
trifle self-conscious. For sheer 
spontaneity and _ interest the 
Schoolmaster was greatly at- 
tracted by the announcement on 
the back cover of a catalog issued 
by Random House. This catalog 
describes a list of books which 
average well over $10 in price and 
run as high as a set of four books 
for $220. The casual reader hav- 
ing glanced over this list and 
prices comes to the end in a 
somewhat bewildered state, to 
read this announcement: 


The editions distributed by Random 
House are narrowly limited, and the 
rationing of copies is often an em- 
barrassing procedure. It is neither the 
ublisher’s nor the bookseller’s fault that 
andom House books so often com- 
mand a premium out of all proportion 
to their actual worth. The collector 
can insure the receipt of any book on 
the list at the published price by or- 
dering well in advance. Random House 
follows closely the market for every 
book on the backlists of the presses 
it represents. Current quotations and 
names of shops where out-of-print items 
are to be had will be furnished on 
request. 

* * * 


When an advertiser receives an 
inquiry signed “Ida Dyde Laffing” 
the usual hubdub arises as to how 
she should be addressed. Is she a 
“Miss” or “Mrs.”? Shall it be 
“Dear Miss” or “Dear Madam”? 
Well, anyhow, she is addressed in 
due course as “My dear Mrs.—” 

Promptly by return mail comes 
this missive, “Sir— How dare 
you? The enclosed clipping from 
last week’s Times will show you 
that I am not married and that I 
am starting in three days to tour 
the country in search. of .the per- 
fect husband. Right now, I am 
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W 
ES—this is a view from a factory \\\ 
window —the window of our clients, \y 
the Dunbar Flint Glass Corporation \\ 


of Dunbar, West Virginia. Instead of 
crowded, smoking city vistas, wooded hills 
roll away into blue distance. No wonder 
that some of the beautiful pieces of table 
glassware made here seem to have taken 
on nature’s own clear colors—a beauty 
belying the popular prices that have placed 
Dunbar Glassware in hundreds of thou- 
sands of American homes. 
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H.B. LE QUATTE, President 
50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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An Opportunity in 
Sales and Advertising 
that is neither 


Al. ta. company located in 
New York, making a housefurnish- 
ing product with national distribution 
through department stores, is opening a 
new department. 


The work will i + ie peonstin in 
its true ay ty who is to 
make a success here et . cow that he 
can win the good will and cooperation of 
the Sales Department, the Managers of 
the Branch Offices, and the Salesmen. 
He will be an organizer, a leader, a 
teacher. He will understand le be- 
cause he likes them. He will know per- 
sonal selling methods. He will know 
and believe in general and direct mail 
advertising, but will not engage in either. 
He will a writer of e kind of 
personal letters that folks look forward 
to—plain, sincere, friendly. He will be 
a family man, out of debt, between 
30 and 40, with a clear record that 
shows his ‘ability. for intelligent sales 
promotion. He will know, after he gets 
all the facts, that a moderate salary to 
start can be raised to a real salary as 
he makes progress in the work. Naturally 
all replies will be held in_ strictest 
confidence. 


Address “L,” Box 276, Printers’ Ink 


WAN TED 


A Direct Advertising 
Printing Salesman 








, probably in years but 
old in experience. Possibly 
he is employed now where 
advancement is limited. 


Located in New York City, 
established twenty years, am- 
ply financed, with complete 
facilities for creating and 
producing first quality work, 
we feel we have a real op- 
portunity for an intelligent 
energetic man. Our own 
people know of this “ad” so 
tell us all about yourself in 
your first letter. 


Address “G,” Box 273, care 
Printers’ INK 
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taking cooking lessons and need a 
sample of your product—” 

What salutation to use in ad- 
dressing a woman who may or 
may not be married is a problem 
that will never be solved—entirely. 
But the Schoolmaster thinks that 
the Individual Drinking Cup Com- 
pany of Easton, Pa. has con- 
tributed something toward a solu- 
tion. 

In its current advertising a coupon 
is used in this manner: 

Address my free sample carton of the 
New Decorated Dixies as follows:— 
Name (Mrs., Miss)........cceeeeeee+% 


Street 
ee OG I ores or 


Perhaps other advertisers, too, 
have found that the inclusion of 
“(Mrs., Miss)” helps to eliminate 
complaints from “humiliated” per- 
sons, 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster has heard a 
number of discussions as to the 
effect on inquiries of placing a 
small charge on a booklet or sam- 
ple offered in a couponed adver- 
tisement. Most such discussions 
bog down in a morass of conten- 
tion largely because so few adver- 
tisers have made accurate tests to 
determine how much the volume 
of inquiries may be affected by 
such a charge. 

Recently an advertising agent 
was telling of an experience that 
he had with one of his large ac- 
counts. This advertiser was look- 
ing for inquiries and the agent 
recommended a certain type of 
copy. The advertiser approved 
the copy reluctantly. In fact it 
was not until the agent had wag- 
ered a sizable sum that the copy 
would produce a certain volume 
of inquiries that it was put through. 

Much to the agent’s delight the 
copy produced 15,000 inquiries for 
a free booklet in the first thirty 
days after it was published. The 
client’s delight, however, was tinc- 
tured with dismay. He was not 


ready to handle this volume of in- 
quiries. 

The agent and the client decided, 
therefore, to place a charge of six 
cents on the booklet with the idea 
of cutting down the volume of in- 
quiries. 


The experiment was Stic: 
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J. Walter Thompson Co.’s 19 Year Encyclopedia of Merchandising 


In addition to bound volumes of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly at their headquarters in New York, as shown above, The 
J. Walter Thompson Company subscribes to 34 copies of Printers’ 
Ink Weekly and 18 copies of Printers’ Ink Monthly for current 
use in their various offices. 


Quarterly volumes as shown above are bound in hard 
board and buckram, stamped in gold. The cost is $2.00 
each volume, or $8.00 for a complete set covering a year. 
Binders for both publications are also sold at cost. 


Weekly binders, $1.25 a piecemMonthly binders, $2.00 














Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue New York City 
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$2,000 A MONTH 


Will be the total cost of sending 
a first-class house organ, edited 
by William Feather, to 30,000 
customers and ospects. — "Get 
estimate for smaller quantities. 


Write for Samples 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














Statistician Industrial 


The Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York, has an opening in the Statis- 
tical Department for a young man whose 
duties would be to make statistical studies 
of all phases of the business and to conduct 
studies in commercial research in general. 

He should be a college graduate and 
should have had about two years’ ex- 
perience in statistical work, preferably 
with a large industrial corporation. This 
position ers a opportunity for 
the right man but a beginner or a 
routine worker will not qualify. 

Write in confidence to the ‘ersonnel 
Manager, giving all necessary details. 


BRAINS 


diligently employed, are the 
difference between good layouts 
and those less impressive. 


ABILITY 


to produce what the creative 
mind suggests is a vitally im- 
portant quality. This man has 
broad experience in creating 
and producing advertising art. 
He seeks a responsible connec- 
tion where these qualifications 
are essential. 


Address ‘‘D,’’ Box 271 
Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING, SALES PROMOTION 


Fifteen years varied experience with large 
electrical national advertisers; advertising 
service with foremost trade paper publisher; 
two years chief copywriter, advertising agency; 
Managing Bditor, syndicated advertising ser- 
vice; for four years special writer and market 
analyst large industrial association; lately 
Promotion anager, Life Insurance Co. 
result- one ee trained 

x. printing pro- 
Successful sontsibaner siness and 








Versatile, 
in visua 


conn 
care ry Printers’ “Ink. 
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cessful and volume was reduced 50 
per cent. 

The Schoolmaster realizes the 
danger of basing a conclusion on 
a single instance, but offers this 
story as a little bundle of concrete 
fact which may be added to any 
future arguments on the subject of 
the effect of price on volume of in- 
quiries. 

* * * 

There are probably a great many 
manufacturers who today are hesi- 
tating to change old, outmoded 
packages because they believe that 
they have built a body of loyal 
customers who have become so 
used to the old package that they 
will not buy the product in new 
dress. 

Recently the Schoolmaster was 
talking with a manufacturer who 
has just made the second radical 
package change in five years. He 
will let this advertiser tell the rest 
of the story. 

“T remember how much grief we 
went through five years ago when 
we were considering our first 
change. Before we had finished 
our discussions we had conjured 
up pictures of thousands of old 
standbys turning away from our 
product when they saw the new 
package. Several times we very 
nearly decided to retain the old 
container which had done such 
yeoman service for years. If it 
had not been for the insistence of 
our sales manager, who had made 
a careful canvass of our dealer 
organization, I fear we should still 
be laboring under the handicap of 
an old-fashioned package. 

“We made the change and found 
our sale volume jumping immedi- 
ately. That was enough to teach 
us our lesson. When conditions 
showed us a year ago that another 
radical change would be helpful 
we did not hesitate. Nor have we 
any doubt that our new container 
will build more sales than the one 
we have been using now for five 
years. 

“Now that I look back I wonder 
why we hesitated as we did in 
making our first change. Automo- 
bile manufacturers now pretty gen- 
erally change their models each 
year and have no trouble in keep- 
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FOR SALE! 


Rich Sales Experience— 
Trained Judgment— 
Driving Energy— 


I am a Sales Manager whose present salary and 
bonus run into big figures. I am going to change 
jobs when I find an opportunity to increase my earn- 
ings by increasing the sales of a solid, well-financed 
company, making a good product. 


HISTORY 


1. Advertising manager of firm in women’s ap- 
parel field. 

2. Started advertising agency, gradually building 
up large volume. 

3. Invited to consolidate with another agency 
and made Vice President. Developed successful 
plans for the diversified selling problems of many 
manufacturers. 

4. Offered job as Sales Manager of textile firm. 
End of first year made General Manager. In four 
years built up a neglected, run down business, 
increasing dealers from 400 to 3,000. 


5. Made Sales Manager of firm doing business 
of five to six millions. Later made director in 
charge of originating and styling merchandise, 
selling and advertising. Change of financial con- 
trol now handicaps future. 


As advertising agent, sales manager, and general ex- 
ecutive I bring a trained mind and rich experience in 
sales development. 

I know how to analyze market conditions and de- 
velop products to suit those conditions. 

I know the problems of the retailer and the manu- 
facturer. 

I know how to get the whole-hearted, enthusiastic 
support of a sales staff. 

This knowledge I now intend to use in the big- 
gest opportunity I can find, whether it be with a 
manufacturer or large advertising agency. 

Address “E,” Box 272, Printers’ Ink. 
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Testimonials 


WANTED—man or woman 
socially well connected, 
advertising experience pref- 
erable but not essential, to 
secure honest testimonials 


on reliable products. 


Write, stating full qualifica- 
tions and salary desired, to 


“C,” Box 270, Printers’ Ink 














Woman Writer 


with unusual experience in pro- 
motion and educational work is 
free to take on special work or 
to build up a permanent position. 
She knows the approach to the 
farm family and to the city home. 
Her booklets, radio talks and 
magazine articles have been uni- 
formly successful. She writes 
and works in a way that creates 
good will and brings results. She 
has a broad viewpoint and valu- 
able contacts. 


W-525, 24 Fifth Avenue 
New York 

















R.S.TOTH isis 


SALES PUBLICITY 
IN EVERY KNOWN FORM 
We Get Results 
122 Fifth Ave. Monadnock Block 


ew York Chicago 
Watkins 8351 Harrison 0098 
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ing a body of loyal owners. In 
fact if they didn’t change they 
would lose the support of many 
owners. In a great many other 
fields changes are made on annual 
basis. 

“Customers are held not by a 
package but by the quality and 
service of the product. In fact I 
believe that often manufacturers 
are actually losing old customers 
by retaining a package because 
these customers feel that the prod- 
uct is not keeping abreast of the 
times. It is a thought that may 
well be injected into any discus- 
sions which are going on in offices 
where package changes are being 
contemplated.” 





Associated Business Papers to 
Meet 


A joint convention of the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., and the National 
Conference of Business Paper Editors 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, on November 15, 16 and 17. The 
topic of discussion will be: “How can 
trade associations and business papers 
capitalize their great opportunity to build 
business together?’ William Butter- 
worth, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will speak 
at the keynote luncheon on November 


Edgar Kobak, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, is 
chairman of the convention committee. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Everit Terhune, Boot and Shoe Record- 
er; Roy Wright, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company; H. W. Clarke, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company; George 
Slate, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company; Douglas Woolf, Textile 
World; Dr. O. F. Ball, Modern Hos- 
pital; Stanley Dennis, Electrical Record, 
and Henry Frohme, Good Furniture 
Magazine. 


YOU 


an independent ad- 
vertising man can 

occasionally put us in 

touch with a printin 

job and earn a regular 
commission. The facili- 

ties of a complete daylight 

lant and service dept. in 

he vicinity of Penn. Station 
are available. Direct-by-mail 
and catalogue work is our spe- 
“Vv,” Box 102, Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Experienced Advertising man, financially 
responsible desires connection as Western 
Representative for seasoned eastern pub- 
lication. Commission basis. Has own 
office in Chicago. Box 428, Chicago Office. 


New England, possibly New York Agency 
wanted for good s} = se or novelties. 
Repeat articles preferred. Two good men 
wish additions to their lines. C. A. 
Simmons, P. O. Box 2559, Boston, Mass. 


Advertising Solicitor—15 years’ ex- 
perience small newspaper and magazine 
accounts. Can handle service, finances, 
etc. Would purchase interest in small 
agency. Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
Controlling high grade accounts, offered 
third partnership with progressive print- 
ing plant doing $100,000 a year business. 
Box 452, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING ORGANIZATION 
Doing $100,000 a year business desires 
to merge with plant of equal size for 
expansion and mutual benefits. Box 
453, Printers’ Ink. 


LINOTYPER 
To join printer either partnership or 
free-lance, with progressive printing or- 
ganization doing $100,000 a year busi- 
ness. Box 454, Printers’ Ink. 

TRADE PAPER WANTED 
Preferably one that can be published in 
New York City; prepared to pay ali 
cash. Frank Meyers, Meyers Publica- 
tions, 461 Eighth Avenue, City. 


PARTNER WANTED 


To “- printing fia ant doing $100,000 a 
year business. onderful opportunity 
for inside man. Box 451, Printers’ Ink. 


NEW YORK FIRM—will sell two 
national trade publications (annual, 
monthly) together or separate, each for 
$25,000; $5,000 cash, $5,000 annually; 
publications can be transferred any 
territory. Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING IDEAS MAKE 


MONEY 


If you have what you believe to be a 
sound money making idea submit it to 
us. If we accept and use it you will 
be paid liberally for it. Box 442, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 

in New York and Chicago who can 
get accounts for established monthly 
covering Mississippi. Address, with 
particulars: Mgn. Editor, 500-3 



































Capitol Bank Bldg., Jackson, Miss. 





PRINTING BROKERS —to represent 
large manufacturer of folding paper 
boxes in Middle Western territories. 
Unusual opportunity for established 
successful men. State particulars. Box 
455, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


DO YOU WANT A 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE? 
Dependable advertising solicitors will 
render efficient service for trade paper 
or other publication of merit. The 
Edelson Organization, Suite 909, 64 W. 

Randolph St., Chicago. 


RECOGNIZED AGENCY 
Offers free lance copywriter desirable 
room and telephone and reception room 
service with experienced cooperation and 
ideal location, moderate rental. Also 
space and service for one free lance 
artist. Box 435, Printers’ Ink. 


Eastern Trade Paper—Our two ex- 
perienced solicitors covering Pittsburgh 
to Chicago need another paper to rep- 
resent due to sale of one of our papers. 
Our paper is published in Chicago. Ad- 
dress our New York office for personal 
interview, M. D., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 514. 


SHARE IN AGENCY — AN 
ACCOUNT GETT 

Owner of largest agency in , ae city 
of half-million, has built business in 
eight years, to point where »expansion 
makes possible an associate owner. Man 
with $10,000 wanted, but not unless he 
will handle the sales and business man- 
agement. That man comes into a soundly 
established agency with momentum 
gained through creative talent that is 
nationally celebrated. Only aggressive 
sales type need rep 5 te ee of will- 
ingness to invest. x 429 

















HELP WANTED 


An Experienced Man acquainted among 
large National Advertisers and Agency 
will find opportunity—on commission 
basis full or part time. All communica- 
tions confidential. Box 433, P. I 


Advertising Solicitor for leading trade 
journal, Good opportunity for a man of 
ability. Experienced only. Send photo- 
graph, references, full details and state 
salary desired. Location, Chicago. Box 
474, Printers’ Ink. 


Large national advertiser in New York 
City wants young man who can write ad- 
vertising, informational booklets and mag- 
azine articles on semi-technical subjects 
with equal ease and _ clearness. me 
experience desirable, but a clear, crisp 
writing style is of paramount im 

State age, experience, education and mini- 
mum salary acceptable. Enclose speci- 
mens of work, if possibl All pl 
will be returned. Box 461, P. I. 
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Research Manager—rare chance for the 
right man to assume control of field 
investigations, ad tests, questionnaire 
surveys and recommendations, for ad- 
vertising agency of long acknowledged 
leadership in the field. Box 473, P. LI. 


YOUNG MAN —+to assist in Advertising 
Department of wholesale jewelers. One 
experienced in preparation of copy, 
handling of electros, etc. Some selling 
experience will help. Write in detail 
stating details of business record educa- 
tion, age, nationality and salary desired. 
Box 458, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman with some experience in 
selling to national advertisers. We want 
two young men—hard workers—to sell 
our new patented lithographed window 
display to national advertisers. Will pay 
small salary while breaking in. Satis- 
factory compensation when ability is es 
tablished. jox 437, Printers’ Ink. 











Copy Writer Wanted—for strong up 


and-coming service organization, one who 
can produce interesting copy for in- 
stitutional and sales advertisements, book- 
lets, posters, etc. woweeaper ting 
experience an asset. rite full par- 
ticulars of education, experience and 
salary required to Box 436, P. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
WANTED 





Excellent opportunity for a permanent 
connection to man who can sell painted 
display. 
L. H. Trowbridge Sign Co., Inc. 
86-88 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 


EDITOR 

With experience and knowledge of con- 
ditions and problems of the hosiery trade 
wanted on full or part time. One with 
acquaintance in that trade, retail, whole- 
sale and manufacturing, preferred. 
Must have A-1 references. Address in 
confidence, givi all details and remu- 
neration expect Box 432, P. I 


DIRECT MAIL SALESMAN 
Well established direct mail and printing 
house wants salesman and- contact man, 
drawing account and commission basis. 
Some customers already on books, with 
good territory to be developed. Write 
us your qualifications, age and experience. 

THE ARGUS COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED—Young Man as Assistant 
to Advertising Manager 


Must have rounded experience in Trade 
ournal, Direct Mail and general Sales 
romotion work in industrial lines. 
Product, Machinery with annual sales 

over a million. Experience in this line 
preferable, but resultful advertising abil- 
ity first consideration. 

ri man is now employed as a 
successful assistant, has initiative and 
executive instinct and is one who can 
develop into full management of Depart- 
ment. 

Give age, present and past employ- 
ment, with details of duties in each and 
starting salary in first letter. Address: 
Box 427, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Salesmen wanted in Buf- 
falo, Cleveland and Detroit, excellent op- 
portunity for permanent connection for 
salesmen who want to work and earn 
— money. Liberal commission basis. 
ecognized publication long - established 
in the automotive field. Representative 
will visit x city for personal inter- 
view. J. ED HENRY to. 551 Fifth 
Ave., tet yack City. 


We need man with general agency expe- 
rience and full knowledge of merchandis- 
ing. Must be first-class copy man, able 
to write copy that pulls. Should know 
printing and engraving and be able to 
make layouts and buy art work. Good 
salary to good man, who will prove ability 








and stick. Agency located in southern 
city, two hundred th d population 
Box 475, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted— Advertising representative with 
several years’ experience actually selling 
construction and building accounts; one 
who knows the construction industry on 
its advertising side. The position will bring 
the right man into contact with an out- 
standing national publication and offers a 
real opportunity. Please give your ad- 
vertising experience in detail, your age 
and educational background, and your 
present compensation. Box 441, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





THE TOASTMASTER is published 
quarterly for public speakers requiring 
humorous material. 30 cents per issue; 
$1 yearly subscription. No. 1 now ready. 
323 North Citrus Ave., Los Angeles. 


TO LET—5,000 square feet very good 
light, printers building, low insurance, 
four large elevators, separate freight 
and passenger. Long lease—Rent $3,500. 
| <a leet Corporation, 175 Varick 
Street. 








“SLOGANS” 
A new, logical, original handbook for 
slogan builders and word artists. In- 
dispensable to all “ad” writers and 
readers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. 
ANS 


1654-A James St., St. Paul, Minn. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young College Graduate—with writing 
ability and business experience now 
studying advertising art and layout work 
seeks opportunity in advertising field. 
Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 











Advertising Representative — with 
Chicago office can handle another good 
trade paper on commission basis. Six- 
teen years’ experience in Mid-west terri- 
tory. Box 434, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist — Retoucher 


All-around experience in Advertising 
Art, seeks new connection. Salary or 
Freelance. Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUTS 


Typographical layouts, finished roughs and 
lettering. Agency experience. Box 463, P. I. 
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Ante sen position in adverti: 
agency. Knowledge of production mn detail 
and essentials of layout. 3 years’ ex- 
perience in business department of agen- 
cies. Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young Woman—experienced free lance 
artist—desires opening in art department 
of agency or publication. Opportunity 
to learn and assurance of a future chief 
considerations. Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager—Mechanical En- 
gineer, 5 years advertising 

assistant sales manager, 10 years’ adver- 
tising agency experience. Six Thousand 
Dollars. Box 462, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 
Trade Paper experienced in three fields. 
Good merchandiser. Equal to any job 
in editorial, copy or service department. 
Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Young woman with real ideas. intensive 
agency experience on visuals and layouts. 
Box 445, Printers’ Ink. 

AN ARTIST 
Versatile, with years of experience in 
Agency, Studio and Manufacturin 
work. Figure and _ Iilustration. 
mediums. Box 446, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE’S a Find for one of the smaller 
manufacturers—A Young Woman, ener- 
getic, intelligent with sales and advertis- 
ing experience. Seeks connection with 
smaller house where individual efforts 
can show results. Box 464, IL. 


Farm Paper Advertising Salesman 
2 years selling space—3 years selling 
farmers and dealers agricultural prod- 
ucts—farm reared and college trained. 
Desires a new connection in ‘New York 
City. Box 465, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy Writer and Sketch Artist, 30, 
college-trained, 5 years’ advertising expe- 
rience, desires to contribute his training 
to imcrease your business for 1929. 
i ne combination for alert or- 
ganization. ox 438, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN—32 with 
10 years’ varied advertising sales ex- 
perience desires to make a change either 
in Cleveland or New York district. 
Present publications are high grade busi- 
ness papers in the Industrial market. 
Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 


Production Man, twenty years’ ex 

ence in printing, publishi ng and adver- 
tising fields, covering production, plan- 
ning, estimating, costs; valuable addition 
to your organization. Metropolitan dis- 
trict preferred. Box 469, Printers’ Ink. 


OUTSTANDING COPY WRITER 
AND VISUALIZER HOLDING HIS 
OWN WITH COUNTRY’S BEST 
Creator well-known NATIONAL—MAIL 
ORDER—DIRECT M AIL campaigns rec. 
ognized unusually good advertising; inter- 
esting story awaits cam requiring high- 
est type ability; N. Y. leading 4A agenc 
experience; go anywhere. Box 460, P- L 


COPY—ART—CONTACT 


Capable, ‘all round man on production 
wants difficult executive job. Plans, 
design, copy and supervision. Agency, 
manufacturing, publishi and direct 
mail experience. Practical, versatile, 
conscientious. Box 443, Printers’ Ink. 



































VISUALIZER 


Full or part time; magazine, newspaper, 
direct mail, window display, ete 
layouts; N. Y. man. Box 459, P. 


Successful Executive 
Available 


Fifteen years in advertising, selling sales 
management and market development. 
Recognized agencies, manufacturers with 
national markets and national trade asso- 
ciations will be interested in detailed in- 
formation. Address Box 447, P. I. 
SPECIALIST IN HOME ECONOMICS 

PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING— 
College graduate with ten years writing 
for newspapers and national food adver- 
tisers is in the market for advertisi 
copy writing or commercial educati 
work. _— ped to do booklets, publicity, 
testing oods and equipment in own 
home, but also free to office posi: 
tion. Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Man, 
Experienced in all branches of the work, 
would like to hear from those who are in- 
terested in 7 a a man. Copy; 
art, ne Fe y, oto-engraving, an 

inti rom idea to finished job. 
Work for N. Y. newspaper, art studio, 
L .-F, and Lee plant and manu- 
facturer with world-wide sales organiza- 
tion. Will work with capable executive, 
assist sales manager or organize and 
direct a department. 

Can refer you to my present employer. 

Write Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 


A — SPACE SALESMAN 


A PRODUCER! 

WANTS NEW YORK CONNECTION 
gage | display space salesman, 
who can give convincing evidence of 
this productivity, desires new and 
manent connection in New York ty. 
Minimum weekly drawing, s, $20. Age, 
30. Safe, reliable, well qualified. Has 
published own magazine. Editorial 
and production ba und, 

If you can use a ESman and are 
willing to pay well for results here 
is your man. Newspaper, National 
Magazine or Trade Journal ome 
Available November 1. Box 472, P. I. 

















ADVERTISING MATERIAL 
muaoeer ~~ EXPERT 
also 

SALESMAN and EXECUTIVE 
14 years’ advertising and display field. 
Considering new lasting association with 
responsible concern marketing product 
with constant repeat sales possibilities 
(not necessarily advertising). Extensive 
executive, production, designing and sales 
experience. College graduate, married, thor- 
ough knowledge all practical reproduction 
Processes for direct-mail material, metal, 
Spestelanh mechanical, cardboard window 
and counter displays. Knowledge compara- 


tive costs, economical buyer, systematizer, 
available on short notice. Box 449, P. L 
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A Pocket Picture 
Show Wherever 


Your Salesmen Go 


Give them the help of lighted pictures to show sales points and 
get the orders. 

Outstanding sales organizations are using this method of sell- 
ing with a new projector that is a real selling tool, simple, 
substantial and remarkably compact. Put the plug in any light 
socket and it tells your story ir bright, clear pictures—lighted 
still pictures that change. 

Twelve years of experience has highly developed the skill of 
this organization in making lighted pictures for sales education 
and instruction and for consumer selling. 

Every picture we have ev2r made has helped accomplish the 
buyer’s purpose. 

We'd like to show you all about it. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bidg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building — Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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Awtonamiabian! 





Last Year the Tribune carried 


36.7% of all automobile advertising 
in Chicago newspapers. Up to 
September 30th of this year. the 
figure had increased to 39.3%. 


And during these first nine 
months the Tribune carried nearly 
as much as all evening papers 
combined. It more than doubled 
the other morning paper. And on 
Sundays alone it published 50% 
more than the second paper did on 
six week days. 


Chicano Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





